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ASIAN HIGHLANDS PERSPECTIVES 


Asian Highlands Perspectives (AHP) is a trans-disciplinary journal 
focusing on the Tibetan Plateau and surrounding regions, including 
the Southeast Asian Massif, Himalayan Massif, the Extended Eastern 
Himalayas, the Mongolian Plateau, and other contiguous areas. Cross- 
regional commonalities in history, culture, language, and socio¬ 
political context invite investigations of an interdisciplinary nature not 
served by current academic forums. AHP contributes to the regional 
research agendas of Sinologists, Tibetologists, Mongolists, and South 
and Southeast Asianists, while also forwarding theoretical discourse 
on grounded theory, interdisciplinary studies, and collaborative 
scholarship. 

AHP publishes occasional monographs and essay collections 
both in hardcopy (ISSN 1835-7741) and online (ISSN 1925-6329). The 
online version is an open-access source, freely available at 
https://bit.ly/2SOtjtE. The print edition is available to libraries and 
individuals at-cost through POD publisher Lulu.com at 
https://g00.gl/rIT9lI. The journal currently has a core editorial team 
of three members and a consultative editorial board of experts from a 
variety of disciplines. All submissions to the journal are peer-reviewed 
by the editorial board and independent, anonymous assessors. 

AHP welcomes submissions from a wide range of scholars with 
an interest in the area. Given the dearth of current knowledge on this 
culturally complex area, we encourage submissions that contain 
descriptive accounts of local realities - especially by authors from 
communities in the Asian Highlands - as well as theory-oriented 
articles. We publish items of irregular format - long articles, short 
monographs, photo essays, fiction, auto-ethnography, etc. Authors 
receive a PDF version of their published work. Potential contributors 
are encouraged to consult previous issues. 
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"No Receiving Without Giving" 
A MDO Tibetan stong mchod 'Thousand-Fold 

Offering' Practices 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis 
(Sangjiezhaxi Duke University) 


ABSTRACT 

This ethnographic account of a Stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering' 
[religious ritual] focuses on its practice in a pastoral Tibetan area in 
Gcan tsha thang (Jianzhatan) Township, Gcan tsha (Jianzha) County, 
Rma Iho (Huangnan) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon 
(Qinghai) Province, PR China. It considers the impact of the ritual, the 
administrative location where it takes place, the local population, local 
religious views and practices, education, community livelihood, 
government settlement policy, and economic changes. Two maps and 
five photographs provide additional information. 

KEYWORDS 

Buddhism, community ritual, government policy, Mtsho sngon, 
monks, Qinghai, Thousand-fold Offering, Tibetan ritual 


tSangs rgyas bkra shis. 2019 . "No Receiving Without Giving" 

A mdo Tibetan stong mchod 'Thousand-Fold Offering' Practices. Asian 
Highlands Perspectives 58 : 14 - 78 . 

ttl thank reviewers, AHP friends, and several editors for their helpful 
comments on this article. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It was late summer 2000, and my family had just moved to our autumn 
pasture, where the grassland had been ungrazed since spring. The 
whole community had come and camped. Hundreds of black yak-hair 
tents lined Kha gyi Valley in the west to Khung ri Mountain in the east. 

My family was expecting my two monk uncles, and my monk 
brother to visit our tent to hold a ritual. I was excited because I had not 
seen them since my family had moved to the summer pasture some 
months earlier and also because they often brought me fruit and candy 
when they visited. 

"Sangs kho, climb the small hill where you took our yak calves 
yesterday. See if the monks are coming. They don't know which tent is 
ours. Someone needs to bring them here," Mother directed while 
churning milk. 

"Yes, Mother!" I said excitedly and raced to the top of the small 
hill. I stood on tiptoe and gazed into the northwest, hoping to see my 
uncles. Disappointment came when I saw only some yaks and flocks of 
sheep. "Why are they still not here?" I asked myself impatiently. 

I sprawled on the ground and waggled my legs in the air, not 
knowing what to do next. Would my parents let me become a monk? 
Mother said monks had the most meaningful, happiest life. 

A herder on the opposite mountain was singing, which brought 
me back to the present, but she was too far away for me to make out 
the lyrics. And suddenly, I spotted three scarlet-clad figures 
approaching. 

"Mother! The monks are coming!" I shouted, which echoed so 
distinctly that the whole community must have heard it. 

I ran toward the monks as fast as I could. 

"Sangs kho! Good boy! You've come all the way here to 
welcome us," said my older uncle. 

He patted my head with his right hand, put his left hand into a 
yellow bag on his right shoulder, and pulled out an apple and handed 
it to me. I led them to my family's tent while munching on the apple, 
hoping I would become a monk. 
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This paper is about local religious views, ritual practices, and 
particularly my family's annual Stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering' 
practice in Gcan tsha thang (Jianzhatan). I intend to depict a religious 
reality of indigenous lives, the purpose of rituals for the locals, their 
understandings, and explanations of their devotion to rituals. This 
approach will aid in preserving the reality of rituals among ordinary 
Tibetans. 

I will describe the livelihood of the community, which I locate 
on maps, followed by information about my family's house (ritual 
space), and the people (participants), scriptures, monasteries, and a 
nunnery. I also describe the local religion, including local laypeople's 
religious views, a monastery, a tantric hall, daily religious practices, 
rtsis,^ ritual instructions, religious rituals, and major annual religious 
rituals in Gcan tsha thang. Against this background, the main body of 
the paper focuses on the Thousand-fold Offering, including ritual 
participants, preparation, a comprehensive account of the ritual 
process, and ritual expenses. 

I also reflect on the influence of various forces stemming from 
land division, settlement policy, and the community's interest in state- 
sponsored education on the Thousand-fold Ritual practices in 2017. To 
better illustrate these forces, I pinpoint the challenges locals face when 
they move to Mar khu thang (Maketang), a larger population center 
and the local county's administrative center, in the pursuit of access to 
better quality education to advance their children's future, and the 
limited religious space they can access in this new environment. 

I conclude by discussing how recent changes are likely to 
impact not only local religious practice but language, herding culture, 
and other aspects of herders' lives. 

I hasten to add that Tibetan religious belief and practice has 
many variants. I do not suggest that the Stong mchod described here 
typifies other areas or even all households in the community where my 
home is located. 


1 Rtsis refers to nag rtsis 'astrological calculations related to personal 
fortune' (Goldstein et al. 2001 : 603 ). 
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Gcan tsha thang Community 

Gcan tsha thang Community is located in Gcan tsha thang Township, 
Gcan tsha (Jianzha) County, Rma Iho (Huangnan) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China. 
Gcan tsha thang is a Tibetan community about forty kilometers from 
the County Town, Mar khu thang. In 2017, the County Town was about 
a three-hour bus trip (one hour by car) from Zi ling (Xining) City, the 
capital of Mtsho sngon Province. 

In 2017, Gcan tsha thang Township had a land area of 642 
square kilometers and 4,000 residents of whom ninety-nine percent 
were Tibetans.^ The government divided the Gcan tsha thang herding 
area in the 1980s, creating four dadui 'big groups'.^ These are Lo ha 
(which my family belongs to), Ka brgya dang bo, Ka brgya gnyis pa, 
and Rkang mo. 

Historically, Gcan tsha thang sde ha 'community' had ten tsho 
ba 'tribes ':3 Lo ha, Lho ha, Yang rong gong ma, Yang rong zhol ma, 
Gser kha, Kha lug, Rkang mo. Nor ba, Ka brgya dang bo, and Ka brgya 
gn5ds pa. Intertribal marriage was prohibited. In 2017, Yang rong, Gser 
kha, Kha lug, Lho ba, and Nor ba were small tribes and part of the four 
dadui, but not recognized officially by the local government. 
Consequently, these tribal names do not appear on identity cards nor 
in family khyim tho Qiukou) 'registration books'. 

Gcan tsha thang sde ba is grassland with Se bo Mountain to the 
west, Gzigs chen Mountain to the south, and Lha de'u Mountain to the 
north. Gzhung chu 'Shared Water' is a stream flowing through the 
grassland and is the most important local water source. Historically, 
locals' livelihood depended on herding yaks, sheep, horses, and goats 
and moved seasonally among winter, spring, summer, and autumn 
camps. However, after the grassland division in the 1980s, seasonal 


1 Population and land area data are from http://bit.ly/ 2 p 2 DpEp (accessed 1 
May 2017 ). 

2 This location has been described in Sangjie Zhaxi and Stuart ( 2018 ). 

3 Tsho ba refers to small tribes within sde ba who are believed to share 
common ancestry. 
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movement was dramatically curtailed, and further constrained by 
government-mandated fencing. As a consequence, for example, in 
2017, my family moved only to summer, autumn, and winter camps. 

Furthermore, in 2017, most families sought income from 
collecting caterpillar fungus {Ophiocordyceps sinensis) in the fourth 
to fifth lunar months,^ doing construction work locally, or finding 
service work in restaurants and hotels in Mar khu thang. A majority of 
those born after about 1990 attended school. Of those who completed 
high school and took university entrance examinations, only about 
twenty percent passed. Some ninety-five percent of those who 
graduated from institutions of higher education were unable to find 
official government employment. Instead, they herded livestock; 
became dge rgan glas ma^ 'temporary teachers', earning about only 
1,000 RMB a month; or did a combination of construction work and 
herding. Local parents encourage their children to obtain official jobs 
near the community because official jobs are secure, and the parents 
can frequently interact with their children. 


1 Locals used the Chinese lunar calendar before about 2012. In 2019, most 
used the Tibetan lunar calendar. Nevertheless, some families celebrate New 
Year according to the Tibetan lunar calendar, some do not, and others also 
celebrate the Chinese New Year. According to my father (Rin chen rgyal, b. 
1963) adopting the Tibetan calendar was closely tied to the Bod skad dag ma 
'Pure Tibetan' movement in around 2010 when college students and Tibetan 
scholars encouraged the use of Tibetan without mixing it with Chinese, and 
wearing Tibetan clothes to preserve Tibetan culture. Locals then decided to 
follow the Tibetan lunar calendar. 

2 Dge rgan glas ma is a local term for a teacher who substitutes for an 
official government-paid teacher, generally because the latter dislikes their 
job. In this way, the official teacher retains their official salary and benefits, 
while paying the substitute teacher only a portion of the salary they earn. 
The term has negative connotations for the substitute teacher unable to find 
official (government-paid) employment. 
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Maps 

Fig 1. Map of Mtsho sngon.^ 



Fig 2. Map of Gcan tsha thang. 



1 Maps of Mtsho sngon and Gcan tsha thang sde ha are rough cut and 
modified from https://bit.ly/2uoRuX9 (accessed 10 March 2019). 
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Fig 3. My family's one-story house. 


Room 1 

Room 2 

Room 3 

Room 4 

Garage 



Corridor 



Glass Enclosed Porch 

_ 




My family house was constructed from adobe, wood, and red bricks 
and is located at the foot of Se bo Mountain. The house has four rooms, 
one garage, one corridor, and one glass-enclosed porch. None of the 
rooms have specific names. For the sake of convenience, I have labeled 
them rooms 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


Fig 4. People in the text: names, descriptions, and birth and death 
dates. 


Name 

Descriptions 

Birth- 

Death 

'Jigs med 

Pa lo skyid's brother 

1939- 

2015 

A lags bio 
bzang 

local bla ma of Sgar kha 

1940 

A lags ngang 
rong 

local bla ma, in 2014 the abbot of Sgar 
kha 

1961 

Ban+de rgyal 

brother 

1988 

Bkra shis 
rgya mtsho 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1980 

Bsod nams 
rgya mtsho 

paternal grandfather 

1942- 

1993 

Bstan 'dzin 
mkhyen rah 

monk participant 

1991 

Dge 'dun shes 
rah 

brother 

1986 

Gser mtsho 
skyid 

Ban+de rgyal's wife 

1987 
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Gur mgon 
skyabs 

Rin chen rgyal's brother's son 

1996 

Klu mo tshe 
ring 

mother 

1963 

Mkhyen rab 
rgya mtsho 

Rin chen rgyal's brother, a respected 
monk in Gshong mo che 

1966 

Pa lo skyid 

Rin chen rgyal's mother 

1942 

Rdo rje thar 

Rin chen rgyal's brother, husband to 
Snying dkar skyid, and father of Gur 
mgon skyabs 

1975 

Rin chen 
rgyal 

father 

1963 

Sgrol ma 
skyabs 

Rin chen rgyal's sister's husband 

1979 

Skal bzang 
rdo qe 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1988 

Skal bzang 
rgyal 

Gser mtsho skyid's father 

1964 

Sn5dng dkar 
skyid 

Rdo rje thar's wife 

1975 

Tshe ring 

Gser mtsho skyid's wife's brother 

1989 


Fig 6 . Monasteries and a nunnery. 

_ Name _ Detail _ 

Bla brang (Bla brang A Dge lugs monastery with 1,400 monks 

dga' Idan bshad sgrub in Bsang chu (Xiahe) County (Smith 

dar rgyas bkra shis 2017:6). 
g.yas su 'kh5dl ba'i 

gling) _ 

Guam rdzong (Guam 
rdzong bsam gtan 'phel 
rgyas gling) 


According to Nian and Bai (1993:302), it 
was founded by Pad ma rig 'gzin 
(Banmarenzeng) during the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1912) and had 55 nuns before 
closing in 1958. It reopened in 1980. 
Smith (2017:188) records it as a Rnying 
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ma ^ nunnery in Khams ra (Kanbula) 
Township, Gcan tsha County with 170 
nuns. 

Gsang sgrog (Gsang A Sa skya^ monastery during the Yuan 
sgrog hde chen hshad D5masty (1279-1338) that converted to the 
sgruh 'phel rgyas gling) Dge lugs School. Closed in 1958, it 

reopened in 1985 (Nian and Bai 
1993:179). Smith (2017:187) writes that it 
is a Dge lugs monastery with 75 monks in 
Skya rgya Township, Gcan tsha County. 
Founded hy Shyin pa rgya mtsho 
(Jingbajiancuo) in the Qing D5masty, 
there were 208 monks in 1953 and 370 
monks in 1958. It reopened in 1981 (Nian 
and Bai 1993:194). Smith (2017:61) lists it 
as a Dge lugs monastery located in 
'Phrang dmar (Changmu) Township, Khri 
ka (Guide) County, with 20 monks. 
Founded by 'Jam dbyangs rgya mtsho 
(Jiayangjiancuo) during the Qing 
D5masty, it had 130 monks before closing 
in 1958 and reopening in 1980 (Nian and 
Bai 1993:179). Smith (2017:188) reports it 
to be a Dge lugs monastery with 55 monks 
located in Mtsho drug Township. 

Sgar kha (Sgar kha dga' Founded by a local monk, Dpal Idan 
Idan rnam rgyal gling) (Huadan), who received great help from 

local people in 1626. Before 1985, Sgar 
kha had 34 monks. It reopened in 1985 
(Nian and Bai 1993:176). Smith reports 


Gshong mo che 
(Gshong mo che byang 
chub bde chen gling) 


Ngang rong (Ngang 
rong bkra shis chos 
'phel gling) 


2 A Tibetan Buddhist sect that derives its name from the Sa skya monastery 
that was founded in 1073 about eighty kilometers north of Jo mo glang ma 
(Mount Everest) (https://bit.ly/2k2kkVu, accessed 7 August 2019). 
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that Sgar kha is a Dge lugs^ monastery 
located in Gcan tsha thang Township with 
30 monks (2017:44) and provides a 

_ photograph (48). _ 

Yonghegong Yonghe A Dge lugs monastery, better known as 
Temple (Dga Idan byin Bla ma Temple in Dongcheng District, 
chags gling) Beijing. Yonghegong was founded in 1694 

and originally served as an official 
residence for court eunuchs. Later, the 
fourth son of the Kangxi Emperor (1654- 
1722), the Yongzheng Emperor (1678- 
1735) converted it into his residence. Half 
of the temple was converted into a 
monastery for Tibetan monks.^ 


Fig 5. Scriptures mentioned in the text. 

Name _ Detail _ 

Aspiration to Good Action describes the 
positive actions of many Bodhisattva 
committed to acting for the benefit of all beings. 
Those who chant the scripture pray that they 
will be able to follow these good actions to 
achieve Buddhahood. Not many locals can 
recite Aspiration to Good Action, but a few do, 
including my mother. 

Gdugs dkar Gdugs dkar/Sitatapatra, a female bodhisattva, is 

'White Parasol' also a short name for Gdugs dkar mchog grub 

ma, a scripture that Father and Ban+de rgyal 
often recite. The benefits of chanting this 
scripture are mentioned in the scripture, e.g., 
see this excerpt from Zlog pa grub chen las kyi 
rdo rje (nd:2i6): 


Bzang bo spyod 
pa 'i smon lam 
'Aspiration to 
Good Action' 


1 The predominant Tibetan Buddhist order since the seventeenth century. 

2 See more about Yonghe Temple at https://bit.ly/328qTqK (accessed 9 July 
2019). 
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De bzhin gshegs pa'i gtsug tor nas byung ba'i 
gdugs dkar po can gzhan gyis mi thub pa phyir 
zlog pa rig sngags kyi rgyal mo 'di. 





This undefeated White Parasol Mantra that 
comes from the crown (Skt. usnisa) of the 
Buddha's head; 


gro ga'am/ ras sam shing shun la bris te/ lus 
sam mgul du btags sam klog par byed na de ji 
srid 'tsho'i bar du mtshon gyis mi tshugs/ dug 
gis mi tshugs/ mes mi tshugs/ chus mi tshugs... 
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written on wood, cloth, bark, t5dng it on the 
body, or reading it protects against weapons, 

_ poison, fire, water... _ 

Nor gzungs Nor gzungs is a short name for Nor rgyun ma 'i 

'Mantra of gzungs, the Mantra of Wealth associated with 

Wealth' Nor rg5am ma (Vasudhara), the Bodhisattva of 

_ Wealth. _ 

Sgrol ma A general term referring to several Tara 

'the Mother of scriptures. Locals often recite two Sgrol ma 
Liberation/Tara' scriptures. The longest is Sgrol ma 'Tara'. A 

shorter version is 'Khor ba las sgrol ma 'The 
Liberator of All Suffering from Cyclic 
Existence'. The central theme is the significant 
attributes of Tara's twenty-one images. White 
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Tara and Green Tara are the images most often 

_ seen locally. _ 

Shes rob snying A well-known sutra explaining the fundamental 
po 'The Heart of emptiness of all phenomena. Most men in Gcan 
the Perfection of tsha thang have memorized it and recite it daily. 

Wisdom' _ 

Skyabs 'gro A short scripture chanted as a prelude to 

'Taking Refuge' reciting Buddhist scripture. Locals often say, 

"Chos kyi mgo ma skyabs 'gro 'The Beginning 
of the Dharma is Skyabs 'gro'." Skyabs 'gro 
emphasizes and is literally about taking refuge 
in the Three Jewels (the Buddha, the Dharma, 

_ and the Sangha). _ 

Sman bla 'i The focus is on eliminating all suffering and 

mtshan 'Mantra affliction. Locals chant it when someone is ill 

of the Medicine and for the better health of all sentient beings. 
Buddha' 


LOCAL RELIGION 

Not only does ritual fill Tibetan space, but it also pervades Tibetan time. 
-Jose Ignacio Cabezon (2009:2) 

Religious Beliefs, a Monastery, and a Tantric Halt, 

Locals self-identify as "Sangs rgyas chos lugs pa," which they 
understand to mean 'those who believe in and follow the Buddha's 
teachings'. Older monks who have received advanced Buddhist 
teachings explain that being a Buddhist requires belief in The Three 
Jewels. Religious recitations, prostrations, and occasionally 
circumambulating Sgar kha, the local monastery, are integral to locals' 
daily life. For example, my mother chants Skyabs 'gro, Sgrol ma', and 
Bzang bo spyod pa 'i smon lam daily while doing housework. Though 
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roughly fifty percent of locals are illiterate, they perform recitations 
transmitted orally from generation to generation. 

Monks, nuns, and la5^eople often chant scriptures from two 
handbooks: Bstod smon phyogs bsgrigs 'A Collection of Praises and 
Aspiration Prayers,' and Zhal 'don phyogs bsgrigs 'A Collection of 
Chanting Scriptures'. Since about 2003, these two texts have been 
available in bookstores in Mar khu thang. Similar in size and content, 
these texts were traditionally printed by hand from woodblocks. The 
printed pages were then wrapped with cloth and tied with a string. The 
ones available in the shops are machine printed. 

Sgar kha is at the foot of Gzigs chen Mountain, and the nearby 
Sgar kha'i mchod rten 'Sgar kha White Stupa' is visible throughout the 
community. In 2017, Sgar kha was a relatively small monastery with 
about thirty monks, all of whom were from the local community. Most 
became monks when they were nine- or ten-years-old, but there were 
exceptions. For example, I know two who became monks in their 
thirties. My family is familiar with all the monastery monks. 

One of the most important lha rten^ in the local monastery 
related to my family is Stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga 'The Thirty- 
Five Gods of Confession' made by Gu ru in about 1982. Grandmother 
told me to visit the monastery and see those thirty-five images. "They 
are very important to the monastery, and our family should be proud," 
she said. 

Later, I talked to Father, who said: 

In about 1982, when I was nineteen, my father asked Lha bzo 'deity 
sculptor' Gu ru to make Stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga. Lha bzo Gu 
ru was from Sde chen2 and well-known for his sculpting. He spent months 
at his home making Stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga. Our family spent 
about 4,000 RMB for the sculptures. That was a lot of money at that time 
when a big sheep sold for about forty RMB. Twenty male adults among our 
relatives took eight yaks to transport the sculptures to the local monastery, 
a trip that took about ten hours. We also invited the entire community to 


1 Deity images, scriptures, and other religious items. 

2 Located in Nang khog (Nengke) Township, Gcan tsha County. 
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the monastery, prepared mang Ja,^ and served it to the monks and the 
local people. 

Sgar kha had an old 'du khang 'assembly hall' that was 
destroyed during the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976). A small one 
built later was in poor condition, so the monks wanted to build a new 
'du khang. Locals made a plan to collect the necessary funds. Elders 
gathered and made a list of local families who were considered wealthy. 
Families could donate the amount they wanted. However, local elders 
asked wealthy families to donate 10,000 to 20,000 RMB. For example, 
my family was asked to donate 20,000 RMB. 

In 2014, A lags bio bzang and A lags ngang rong were the local 
bla ma and the abbot of Sgar kha, respectively. A lags bio bzang was 
from the community. Forced to disrobe and marry during the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1976), A lags bio bzang is respected and obeyed by 
locals. A lags ngang rong was a monk from Ngang rong Monastery. 
Both visit Sgar kha on important occasions such as Bzhi ba'i sm5amg 
gnas 'Fourth Month Fast'.^ A lags bio bzang often stays in Gsang sgrog 
Monastery, while A lags ngang rong lives in Ngang rong Monastery. 

Rig 'dzin smin grol gling or Sngags khang 'Tantric Hall' is about 
fifteen kilometers east of the monastery and is where about fifty local 
sngags pa 'tantric practitioners' hold rituals such as Ma Ni dung sgrub 
'Chant Ma Ni One Hundred Million Times' on the twenty-first to the 
twenty-third days of the eighth month .3 Many locals, both male and 
female, participate. 


1 Mangja refers to food offerings made for monks by a family, jointly by 
several families, or by an individual. The sbyin bdag 'donor' or the mangja 
'sponsor' paid for all mangja expenses, cooked in the monastery kitchen, 
and served food to the monks. In 2017, mangja cost at least 700 RMB. 
Additionally, the sbyin bdag gave about fifteen RMB to each monk. 

2 Each family sent at least one representative to the monastery to fast on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of the fourth month. 

3 Ma Ni is a short form for oM ma Nipad+me hU~M, the mantra of the 
Bodhisattva of Compassion, better known as Avalokitesvara. This ritual held 
in the Tantric Hall involves repeating ma Ni one hundred million times. 
Locals attend and chant with the tantric practitioners. 
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Local Understanding of Religious Ritual 

Tibetan ritual has been observed, studied, and theorized by numerous 
researchers (Beyer 1973, Beyer 1978, Mumford 1989, Bentor 1989, 
Karmay 1998, Sihle 2006, Berkwitz 2006, Karmay and Nagano 2003, 
Dotson 2008, Cabezon 2009, Buffetrille 2012, Cupchik 2013, Garrett 
et al. 2013, Smith 2015). Explanations of the philosophical significance 
of texts, revealing the origins of rituals, the interconnected 
relationships between Tibetans and certain deities, and how the 
Tibetan cosmological worldview has been shaped, have often been the 
focus of research. More recently, the number of image documentations 
of Tibetan rituals has increased on social media such as YouTube.^ 

This article aims to give a grounded description of the 
Thousand-fold Offering and the related religious views of the locals in 
Gcan tsha thang as well as its social functionality, and how such ritual 
practice is challenged by the implementation of contemporary state 
policy related to settlement, educational demands, and migration. 

According to Cabezon, a Tibetan term closer to "ritual" is cho 
ga, a word that can mean "the manner or way of acting" or "a rule" 
(2009:13) often used in Tibetan ritual guidebooks. The cho ga of a 
specific ritual outlines the proper ritual procedure. For example, the 
Cho ga of the Thousand-fold Offering to Medicine Buddha is a ritual 
text that monks use when guiding the ritual. Tantric practitioners and 
monks use this term. However, laypeople in Gcan tsha thang rarely use 
cho ga in religious contexts. Instead, cho ga is commonly used to rate 
the way someone or something performs or acts. For example, if a 
horse is not very fast, locals say, "Rta de la cho ga med gi 'that horse 
doesn't have cho ga'," meaning that the horse is slow. 

The most general term locals use to describe "ritual" is 'rim gro' 
that suggests chanting or other forms of religious activities done to 
overcome obstacles and for other purposes. For example, when my 
family holds the Thousand-fold Offering, they feel they are doing 
something meaningful that is apart from their usual daily routine. 
Never having formally studied Buddhist teachings, my parents cannot 

1 See, for example, https://bit.ly/300Anma (accessed 5 July 2019). 
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offer explanations of texts, but they understand basic teachings and 
believe performing such rituals as the Thousand-fold Offering is a way 
to be Buddhist and practice Buddhism. This is important to them, 
because it fulfills their spiritual needs, and gives them a sense of 
leading a meaningful life. 

Locals also believe that doing such rituals positively influences 
their next incarnation, ultimately helping them to achieve 
Buddhahood. Holding rituals is thus not only for this life but also for 
future lives. Furthermore, it is believed that undertaking religious 
activities such as chanting and prostrations can cure illness 
immediately, and protect families against natural disasters. 
Performing rituals also imparts a sense of confidence that life will have 
fewer obstacles, and the family will be successful in their undertakings. 
Importantly, part of the motivation for doing rituals is also to influence 
all sentient beings and the entire world positively. 

Not all locals view rituals in the same way. Interpretations and 
motivations vary, and few local monks or laypeople have an advanced 
understanding of rituals. My focus is to describe the participation of 
ordinary la5^eople who have no formal education, such as my 
grandparents and parents. While unable to explain sophisticated ritual 
texts and their philosophical implication, they have their 
understandings and motivations to practice rituals in ways that make 
sense to them. Knowledge of the locals' understanding of and 
motivations for doing rituals is crucial to appreciate the local realities 
in many Tibetan communities better. 

Local Daily Religious Practice 

Growing up with religious culture embedded in my daily life meant 
that rituals were utterly normal until I moved to Xi'an City in 2012 to 
study the Chinese and English languages. In my new life with Chinese 
and people from different countries, I quickly experienced profound 
differences that separated the Tibetan culture I had experienced for 
more than two decades from the culture of modern, urban China. This 
led me to reflect on my own culture. 
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The lives of my home community members are seamlessly 
intertwined with religious practice. For example, my mother recites 
scriptures from early morning to late at night. She has no recitation 
schedule and only stops reciting when she converses with others and 
during meals. Humorous, sociable, and eloquent, she is socially 
engaged during the day. Rarely watching TV with family members, she 
recites scripture and prostrates, explaining; 

I admire monks and nuns who have the opportunity to practice chos 
'Buddhist teachings'. I often pray and recite scriptures to create positive 
las 'karma' - hopefully, a monk's life in my next life. How fortunate we are 
to be born as humans in this life, especially in a place where chos can be 
heard and practiced. I often pray to understand better how this life is an 
incredible opportunity to achieve something meaningful that brings 
happiness not only to me but also forma semscan thamscad 'all sentient 
beings who have been our mothers'. 

From early morning to late at night, religious aspects of 
existence are part of daily life in Gcan tsha thang Community. Every 
morning, the first critical activity before breakfast is offering bsang 
'fumigation rite,' ^ and the last activity before dinner is another 
fumigation offering. A Tibetan proverb advises; 

Nangs snga mo nangs bsang snga dgos/ mi bzang rta bzang sngon na 
yod/ Dgong phyi dro dgong bsang 'phyi dgos/ mi ngan rta ngan phyis na 
yod/2 

Offer morning-fumigation early, good people and good horses are ahead. 
Offer night-fumigation late, weak people and weak horses are behind. 


1 Sangjie Zhaxi and Stuart (2018; 18) describe 'offering fumigation' by 
Ban+de rgyal. 

2 Here and elsewhere when reporting speech, I write the Tibetan as spoken. 
The differences between the colloquial and Literary Tibetan are minimal. 
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The time-honored spiritual base for offering bsang is far more complex 
than what this proverb captures. However, it illustrates a sense of time 
that surrounds offering bsang by ordinary Tibetans. 

Offering morning-hsanp initiates the day and cannot proceed 
without first washing the face and hands and putting on Tibetan robes. 
My parents believe that as a Tibetan, wearing a Tibetan robe while 
offering hsang is important. Offering night-hsanp at around seven PM 
is done after families bring livestock back home, milk yaks, feed the 
horses, and so on.^ 

Other religious activities are embedded in daily life. 
Grandmother turns her small prayer-wheel whenever her hands are 
free while reciting Buddhist scriptures, which I describe later. Locals 
use prayer beads to count the number of times they chant a scripture. 
Three worn out sandalwood beads from my neighbor (Lhun 'grub, 
1936-2009) were given to his granddaughter as amulets. They had 
been worn out from his rubbing them between his thumb and right 
index finger while reciting scriptures every day. 

At times, locals describe today's world as Bskal ha yag po 
'Better Times', alluding to people having more religious freedom than 
during the period of the Cultural Revolution. My parents say, "This is 
a great time to practice religion. Who knows about the future?" and 
often recite scriptures such as Skyabs 'gro; Sgrol ma 'the Mother of 
Liberation; and oM ma Nipad+me hU~M every day. 

There is no fixed time and place to chant. For example. Father 
chants while mopping the floor and if someone approaches him and 
wants to chat, he makes sure to remember where he stops in his 
chanting, speaks to the person, and after finishing the conversation, 
resumes chanting where he left off. 

Every morning. Mother gets up around six AM, recites 
scriptures, and prostrates in front of the chos sgam^ 'dharma cabinet' 
where Shes rob snying po 'The Heart of the Perfection of Wisdom"^ 


1 For studies of offering bsang, see Karmay (1998). 

2 All local homes have a chos sgam 'a wooden cabinet with images of deities 
and high-ranking bla ma, scriptures, and offerings'. 
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Gdugs dkar 'White Parasol', and other scriptures are kept. In the chos 
sgam there are also Buddha figures, and images of such important 
religious figures as the tenth PaN chen bla ma (1938-1989) and the 
seventeenth Karma pa (b. 1983). I memorized many religious texts 
simply from hearing my parents repeat them daily. 

Gdugs dkar mchog grub ma at about sixteen pages, is one of 
the longest scripture laypeople memorize (Rin chen tshe ring 
2006:258-274). Ban+de rgyal, for example, is illiterate but can recite 
many scriptures, including the lengthy Gdugs dkar mchog grub ma, 
which he learned by listening to the recordings he made on his phone 
of locals chanting. 

It is considered shameful for locals not to know basic scriptures 
such as Shes rob snying po, Gdugs dkar, and Sgrol ma. Families 
regularly invite laypeople to their homes to chant for the family. 
Furthermore, each year the entire community gathers several times 
and chants for three to five days. At least one person from each 
individual family joins such activities. In most cases, two or three 
people in a family participate. The chanting is either organized by the 
local community or the local monastery. 

RTSis AND Religious Instructions 

Generally, locals go to a bla ma or a well-known monk and ask for a 
rtsis in the hope for guidance when facing difficulties, such as a serious 
illness that medicine has not cured, or on behalf of someone who is 
inexplicably in conflict multiple times. Many parents also ask bla ma 
for rtsis to determine a child's marriage. Certain families ask someone 
to do a rtsis once a year to learn what ritual needs to be done to ensure 
that the family will have a peaceful, successful year. 

My family asked Mkhyen rah rgya mtsho, my father's brother, 
to perform rtsis. He is a respected monk in Gshong mo che and the 
local community for his knowledge of Buddhism, and for observing the 
rules that a monk is expected to follow. The result of the rtsis is written 
in Tibetan on a piece of paper (see Figure 2) and indicates what is to 
be avoided, for example, not traveling in certain directions and 
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avoiding quarrels and conflicts; and what should be done, for example, 
making offerings to mountain deities, chanting, donating money, and 
fixing public roads. 

Figure 6. My family's ritual list according to Mkhyen rah rgya mtsho's 
rtsis in 2015. Part of the bottom is missing. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the month for performing the ritual. Finishing an 
assigned ritual ahead of time is acceptable, but not later. 



The list reads (with free translation): 

(3) Sdig spang dge sgrub 'Avoid an5dhing that is sin, and accumulate 

merit'^ 

(4) Rlung rta'i dar Icog 'prayer flags'^ 

(5) Nor gzungs 'Mantra of Wealth' 

(7) Tshe lha mam gsum gyi dar Icog 'The Prayer Flag of Three 
Longevity Deities' 

(9) Lab tse bstod, dar Icog 'renew lab tse, 'prayer flags's 

(10) Sman bla'i mtshan, Brgya mchod, Nor rgyun ma, Tsha tsha 

stong dpar 'Mantra of Medicine Buddha', 1,000 Offerings of 


1 For example, not killing animals and avoiding hurting others in this month 
and doing such good things as chanting, making charitable donations, and 
generally helping others. 

2 A prayer flag is a long, multicolored cloth printed with scriptures that is 
tied to sticks and placed on mountains and other high locations. 

3 "Renew dar Icog" refers to adding new dar Icog on lab tse or other hills or 
mountains that have dar shing 'long wooden sticks placed in the earth with 
dar Icog attached'. 
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mchod me 'ghee lamps', The Mantra of Wealth, and make 
1,000 tsha tsha'^ 

The religious activities my family needed to do from one year 
to the next varied. For example, in 2015, my family held no rituals 
during the first and second months. My parents said there were 
requirements during the eleventh and twelfth months (missing from 
the list). My family members can recite the required chants, so most of 
these rituals were done without the monks' assistance. However, 
monks would be invited for the major rituals that laypeople could not 
complete without their assistance. 

Major Annual Religious Rituals 

Community rituals require a great deal of preparation, organization, 
money, specialists, food, space, and time. An entire community's input 
is needed to complete these rituals. 


1 Tsha tsha refers to clay images of Buddha or other deity figures created in 
concave-shaped molds. Tsha tsha are dried and placed on top of the walls of 
houses and courtyards, high hills, and in other locations. According to 
Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho, the number 1,000 is not arbitrary - it is the result of 
the rtsis. Numbers vary depending on the result of the rtsis, which may 
indicate families should offer ghee lamps that might be 1,000 and even 
10,000. 
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Fig 7. Annual collective religious activities by Gcan tsha thang 
Community. 

Ritual, Time, Activities 

Location 


Rgya lo'i smon 
lam 

First Month 
Prayers 


On the fifteenth day of the first month, locals visit 
monasteries to prostrate, chant, and 
circumambulate in the hope that they will be 
reincarnated in the time of the Future Buddha, 
and will receive his teachings in his presence. 


Sgar kha 
Monastery 
Bzhi ba'i 
smyung gnas 

Fourth Month 
Fast 

Sgar kha 
Monastery 


Drug pa'i lab tse 

Sixth Month 
Lab tse 
Renewal 

Sras chen, Gzigs 
chen, and Se bo 
mountains 


On the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the fourth 
month each family sends at least one representa¬ 
tive to the local monastery to fast. Locals take 
food with them on the first day and drink milk tea 
in the morning before sunrise. At noon, 
participants eat as much as they desire but do not 
eat meat. Before darkness, they have milk tea. 
Other times of the day are occupied with chanting 
and prostrations. Talking, eating, and drinking 
are taboo on the second day. Chanting is done the 
entire day. Participants eat and drink around six 
AM on the third day. 

Lab tse often refers to bushes and a collection of 
long pieces of wood resembling arrows tied with 
strings made from sheep wool and supported 
upright by stones. Many prayers flags are tied to 
the branches. Lab tse are believed to be the 
abodes of mountain deities. Offerings to 
mountain deities are held here and are placed on 
an altar near the lab tse. Renewing lab tse refers 
to adding new wood, wool, and so on. Locals visit 
lab tse at Sras chen, Gzigs chen, and Se bo. 
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Dgu ba'i nyer 
gnyis 

twenty-second 
day of the ninth 
month 

at home; Sgar 
kha Monastery 
Ben ba'i Inga 
mchod 

twenty-fifth day 
of the tenth 
month 

at home; Sgar 
kha Monastery 
Ma Ni dung 
sgrub 

no fixed date 

recite ma Ni 
one hundred 
million times 

Ma Ni thang 
Gdugs dkar khri 
'don 


Dgu ba'i nyer gnyis refers to the twenty-second 
day of the ninth month, the day when the Buddha 
returns to the earth from Lha yul 'Heaven'. Dge 
'dun shes rab told me that Buddha's mother was 
reincarnated in Heaven after passing away, so the 
Buddha went to Heaven and gave teachings. 
Locals make offerings at home. Those living near 
Sgar kha Monastery make offerings, chant, 
prostrate, and circumambulate the monastery. 
Bcu ba'i Inga mchod commemorates the day the 
founder of the Dge lugs Sect, Rje tsong kha pa (Je 
Tsongkhapa, 1357-1419), passed away. Locals 
believe that he also achieved enlightenment on 
this day. Sgar kha Monastery makes offerings of 
ghee lamps, mchod chu 'offering water', ^ and 
fumigation. Laypeople make offerings on the 
mountains and offer ghee lamps at home. 


Ma Ni dung sgrub is often held around the fourth 
day of the sixth month at Ma Ni thang^ in the east 
of the community. There is no fixed date. Locals 
gather and recite ma Ni one hundred million 
times collectively. 


Every year during the first month, the entire 
community gathers in Sgar kha and chants Gdugs 


1 Fresh, clean water. 

2 Ma Ni thang consisted of a few local stores until 2018 when it became a 
settlement site and local government offices were slated to relocate there. Sa 
sga nyag ga (Saganiha) was the officially recognized name for Ma Ni thang, 
however, locals use the latter because it is where Ma Ni dung sgrub is held. 
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first month 

chant Gdugs 
dkar 10,000 
times 

Sgar kha 
Monastery 


dkar 10,000 times. Also, around the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month, the community gathers in 
the community's tshogs ras 'meeting tent'^ and 
chants Gdugs dkar 10,000 times. Locals refer to 
this ritual as Gdugs dkar khri 'don. About 600 
local males participate, including at least one 
male from each household. Families without a 
male who can recite Gdugs dkar must find one to 
represent them. In some cases, two or three 
males from each household participate. Gdugs 
dkar khri 'don is generally held on the fifteenth 
days of the first and seventh months. 


Certain religious activities in the local community have not 
been included, e.g., Chos skor,^ and pilgrimage to Lha sa and other 
sacred sites, participation in various Buddhist teachings, and 
funerals .3 


1 The tshogs ras is a large white tent used by the community for rituals and 
community meetings. 

2 Locals carry scriptures on their back and circumambulate the place where 
they live. 

3 Gdugs dkar is also chanted outside Gcan tsha thang, for instance, Snying 
bo rgyal and Rino (2008) report on a Gdugs dkar khri 'don ritual in Reb 
gong: 

Villagers held gdugs dkar khri 'doni^4 3 n(j Seng gdong together in 2007... 

1^4 Villagers took turns holding this ceremony in their homes annually from the 
twenty-third to the twenty-ninth of the tenth month. They read or recited Gdugs 
dkar mthog grub ma during this ceremony (93). 

Tshe dpal rdo ije et al. (2009) give a similar account of villages in Sde tsha 
Township: 

Brag dmar nang Village and four villages® in Sde tsha Township gather to chant 
Gdugs dkar for one day in each of three villages and two days in each of two 
villages from the nineteenth to the twenty-fifth days of the fifth lunar month 
( 18 ). 

®The four villages are Lcang rtsa, Grang ka, Mes nyag yar ka, and Mes nyag mar 
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THOUSAND-FOLD OFFERING 


Rituals such as the Thousand-fold Offering play an important role in 
the internal world of local people. When I asked Mother why and when 
my family started to hold the Thousand-fold Ritual, she explained: 

After your grandfather passed away in about 1990, your father and I 
decided that we would hold the ritual annually, which is what we have 
done. We have never missed a year. After your grandfather passed away, 
your grandmother almost became mad, so we invited monks to hold this 
ritual for her. Her brother, 'Jigs med, a tantric practitioner, said that if our 
family could do Stong mchod annually, everything would be better. A lags 
bio bzang also told me that it was wonderful that our family held Stong 
mchod every year because it was a way to accumulate merit and 
experience enduring happiness. 

Our family members have never had big problems. So many 
terrible things are happening, such as car accidents, illness, fighting, and 
dying from disease in our community, and in other places that I hear news 
of, but nothing like that has happened to our family. I believe that this is 
because our family holds rituals such as Stong mchod every year. We are 
accumulating merit, and I am glad that we can do this in our life. It is also 
for our next lives. 

During the Cultural Revolution, many men, especially those who 
were considered rich, were imprisoned. My family was one of the richest 
local families, but somehow, my father was not jailed, and our family 
members were fine. Others were all jailed. Why? I believe it is because my 
family invited a hundred monks from different monasteries to perform the 
Thousand-fold Offering to the Medicine Buddha for several days before 
that difficult time. This protected my family. Doing such rituals is very 
important. 

The THL^ Tibetan to English Translation Tooh gives following 
translations for Stong mchod; "l,ooo-fold offering," "a thousand-fold 
offering," and "Thousand-fold offering." I use Thousand-fold Offering 
in this article, which is a general term. Variants are dedicated to 


ka ( 18 ). 

1 Tibetan & Himalayan Library. 

2 http://bit.ly/iFwOWPo (accessed 14 August 2017). 
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numerous buddhas, deities, and bla ma. Ritual procedures also vary in 
terms of scriptures. For instance, Ngag dbang phul b5amg's (nd) Stong 
mchodphyogs bsgrigs 'Collection of Thousand-fold Offering' lists the 
procedures for nine different Thousand-fold Offering rituals that are 
often performed by monks. Other texts featuring Thousand-fold 
Offering rituals were more readily available after the early 1990s when 
texts were increasingly printed by machine, as mentioned earlier. 

According to Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho. Thousand-fold Offering 
rituals often held in A mdo include: 

■ Sman bla'i stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering to Medicine 
Buddha' 

■ Sgrol ma 'i stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering to Tara' 

■ Tshe lha mam gsum gyi stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering to 
the Three Deities of Longevity' 

■ Rje 'i stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering to Rje tsong kha pa' 

■ O rgyan stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering to 
Padmasambhava' 

Visual recordings of Thousand-fold Offering rituals include 
Pohua Dondrup's ['Phags pa don grub] (2014) documentary 
examining why and how the ritual was done by a rural A mdo Tibetan 
family who experienced the deaths of their parents and elder brother 
from illness, despite their best efforts to provide medical care. ^ 
Believing the Thousand-fold Offering had the power to heal and 
protect their family, 'Phags pa don grub's brother, Dondrup [Don 
'grub], stated: 

Since graduation, my family experienced numerous disasters. My siblings 
were often ill. We saw doctors, but the medicine didn't seem much help. 
In my view, practicing the Dharma makes medicine more effective. The 
result is apparent. Since 2007 my siblings and I decided to hold the 
Thousand-fold Offering annually. 


1 https://bit.ly/2Lx530u (accessed 28 May 2018). 
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Studies of the Thousand-fold Offering include Cairangdangzhi 
[Tshe ring don grub] (2009), who gives a general history of Qiangong 
'Thousand-fold Offering', the virtue of Thousand-fold Offering practice, 
its function, and its influence on economic life, emphasizing 
reciprocity between the monks and locals at Bla brang Monastery. He 
writes that the monks' lives improved as offerings to the monastery 
increased. Thousand-fold Offering practice also brought spiritual 
satisfaction to the locals and other Buddhists. His suggested changes 
to the ritual include replacing ghee lamps with electronic lamps to 
reduce the possibility of fires and donating surplus food offerings to 
eliminate food waste and to help poor villagers. 

Luo and Yang (2017) describe Thousand-fold Offering 
practices in Tha rgya (Tajia) Village, Tajia Town, Dpa' lung (Hualong) 
Hui Autonomous County, Mtsho byang (Haidong) City, Mtsho sngon 
Province. Their emphasis is on how local Tibetans maintain their 
cultural practices and traditional values in a rapidly changing world. 

Cairangdangzhi [Tshe ring don grub] (2009) and Luo and Yang 
(2017) examined Stong mchod in certain locations as indicated by texts, 
however, very little is said about the locals' understanding of the ritual 
and what the ritual means to them. Methodology is unspecified. 

Thousand-fold Offering rituals were and are practiced not only 
by Tibetans but also by Chinese Buddhists. Yonghegong annually holds 
the ritual on the fifteenth day of the fourth month (Xu and Yang 2017). 
Thousand-fold Offering rituals are also commonly practiced in Bonpo 
communities (Karmay and Nagano 2008). 

My family practices the offering rituals to Sgrol ma and Sangs 
rgyas sman bla, which typifies the most common Thousand-fold 
Offering rituals in the local community. Though not required by my 
uncle's rtsis my family annually holds the ritual to engage actively in 
religious practices and to create a meaningful moment in lives 
removed from accumulating cash, herding livestock, watching 
television, and operating cellphones. My parents identify as Buddhists 
and doing the Thousand-fold Offering brings them joy and affirms 
their religious faith. They also believe it protects family members from 
illness, natural disasters, and bad luck. Meritorious actions are 
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considered virtues that create good health, wealth, and, happiness. 
They believe holding such rituals as the Thousand-fold Offering 
accumulates merit, i.e., being generous is a way of being kind to others 
and helps create wealth in this life and their next lives. Father says, 
"Phar la ma byin na tshur la yong rgyu med/phar la ci 'dra mang bo 
byin na tshur la de 'dra 'i mang bo yong ni red/ There is no receiving 
without giving, and the more you give, the more you receive." 
Practicing the Thousand-fold Offering is not only being generous to 
others but also to invisible beings such as dri za 'odor eaters'. 

I now describe how the ritual was performed in my home 
community, based on my personal experience of participating in 2017. 
As of 2019 ,1 have participated in this ritual about twelve times (2000- 
2017). The description below is specific for the 2017 ritual. 

Ritual Participants 

In 2017, the people listed below from my home community 
participated in the Thousand-fold Offering. 

Fig 8. Ritual participants in 2017. 


Name 

Description 

Year of Birth 

Ban+de rgyal 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis' 
brother 

1988 

Bkra shis rgya mtsho 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1980 

Skal bzang rgyal 

Gser mtsho skyid's father 

1964 

Bstan 'dzin mkhyen 
rah 

a monk participant 

1991 

Gser mtsho skyid 

Ban+de rgyal's wife 

1987 

Gur mgon skyabs 

the son of Rdo ije thar 
and his wife, Snying dkar 
skyid 

1996 

Kin mo tshe ring 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis' 
mother 

1963 
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Mkhyen rah rgya 

Rin chen rgyal's brother. 

1966 

mtsho 

an older monk 


Pa lo skyid 

Rin chen rgyal's mother 

1942 

Rdo ije thar 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1975 

Rin chen rgyal 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis' 
father 

1963 

Sgrol ma skyabs 

Rin chen rgyal's sister's 
husband, former monk, 
cooked for monks 

1979 

Skal bzang rdo ije 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1988 

Sn5dng dkar sk5dd 

Rdo ije thar's wife 

1975 

Tshe ring 

Ban+de rgyal's wife's 
brother 

1989 


Preparation 

The Thousand-fold Offering is held around the fifteenth day of the first 
month, after families have moved to their winter homes from the 
autumn camp. There is no fixed day for the ritual. It is easier to do the 
ritual in the winter home because it is cold and most of the ritual has 
to be done inside. 

There was no phone service in the community before 2013. 
Consequently, to communicate we had to travel. During the year, one 
of my parents would walk for three hours, or sometimes ride a horse, 
to Gshong mo che Monastery, and ask the monks when they would be 
available to conduct the ritual. The monks would then walk to my 
home. I would climb a small hill behind our winter home and wait to 
catch sight of the monks' arrival. This was an exciting moment because 
my family would offer candies, fruit, and rice mixed with sugar and 
ghee, which I could only eat on special occasions. In 2017, cellphones 
were widely used and communication was greatly facilitated. 

The monks were occupied with study, chanting, and rituals in 
the monastery, so it was not easy to persuade them to come chant for 
a family. However, having a personal relationship made this easier, 
and in 2017 my uncles, Mkhyen rah rgya mtsho and Bkra shis rgya 
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mtsho, assigned monks in the monastery to come to my home for the 
Thousand-fold Offering. 

My parents discussed among themselves when my family 
should hold the ritual. Ban+de rgyal and his wife did not comment on 
such decisions. Father made the final decision. When the date of the 
ritual drew near, Father or Ban+de rgyal would go to Mar khu thang 
and buy cabbage, green onions, potatoes, turnips, eggplants, vermicelli, 
raisins, green pepper, apples, and peanuts; and beverages such as 
Coca-Cola, Sprite, and orange-flavored drinks. 

Mother and Sister-in-law would clean the house; wash all the 
dishes, bowls, spoons, chopsticks, clothes, quilt covers, pillow covers, 
and towels; fry bread; and both boil and steam dumplings. 

In 2017, many families had vehicles that made communication 
and transportation convenient. Monks often came in their private cars. 
My family members and neighbors would rush out, removing their 
scarves and hats to show respect when they noticed the cars 
approaching. 

Neighbors and relatives were told about the ritual a few days 
before, but many others also came to help and participate once they 
heard about it. Elders attended the ritual but they were not expected 
to do an5yhing except be there. They had no special duties. 

Monks Arrive 

Six monks came to conduct the ritual, arriving in one car at around 
three PM and prepared for the ritual that started the next day. 
Everyone greeted them with smiles as they got out of their cars. My 
parents greeted, "Ya ya bud la shag, bud la shag, bde mo yin na/ Ya! 
Ya! 'Come! Come! How are you'?" 

"Nga tsho bde mo yin/ khyed tsho bde mo? 'We are fine. How 
are you all'?" the monks returned. 

Brother and Sister-in-law helped the monks with their bags 
and escorted them through the glass-enclosed room to Room 3. The 
winter wind is strong, and the corridor and glass-enclosed rooms keep 
dust out and make the rooms warmer. 
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The monks removed their shoes and sat crossed-legged on the 
hu tse,^ Older monks like Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho wore old-fashioned 
lham ’shoes’ while younger monks wore modern shoes. Red and blue 
Tibetan carpets had been put on the hu tse, and yellow short-legged 
wooden tables were in the center of the hu tse. Each monk had a 
specific place to sit based on age, i.e., the oldest monk sat first, then 
the next oldest, and so on. After the monks were seated, milk tea, bread. 


butter, cheese, and rtsam pa,^ or ja kha^ were offered. 

Fig 9. Mealtimes, food, and guests in 2017. 


Day Time 

Food 

Guests 

1st 4 PM 

milk tea, bread, butter, rtsam pa 
or ja kha 

monks 

9 PM 

noodles, mutton, yogurt, fruit, 
peanuts, sunflower seeds, 
beverages 

monks 

2nd 8 AM 

milk tea, bread, rtsam pa,ja kha 

monks and 
helpers 

iPM 

rtsam pa, fried bread, gor skya,^ 
yogurt, rice with ghee, sugar, gro 
ma {Potentilla anserine L) 'wild 
yams ',5 fried vegetables, and milk 
tea 

monks and 
helpers 


1 Hu tse is explained in Sangs rgays bkra shis and Stuart (2018:4). It is a 
colloquial term for an adobe platform, heated through a channel attached to 
a stove. It is a place mostly for sleeping, eating, and entertaining guests. 

2 Rtsam pa is a common food made by pouring hot black tea or milk tea into 
a bowl, adding butter which melts, dry cheese, and roasted barley flour. 
Sugar is added according to personal preference (Sangs rgyas bkra shis and 
Stuart 2018:113). 

3 Ja kha is similar to rtsam pa, but moister (Sangs rgyas bkra shis and 
Stuart 2018:17). 

4 Gor sky a refers to bread baked in gor mo phye, a local term used for a 
small metal pot with a lid. Dough is put into the gor mo phye and covered 
with embers to bake the bread. 

5 Gro ma are small, sweet yams that grow in wetlands. The plant has short 
green leaves. Locals dug gro ma in summer. The yams are very limited, 
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5 PM black tea, gor skya monks and 

_ helpers 

8:30 PM dumplings, black tea, yogurt, monks 

peanuts, sunflower seeds, 

_ beverages _ 

3rd 8 AM ja kha or milk tea, gor skya monks 

12 PM steamed twisted bread, fried monks 

vegetables, milk tea, yogurt 

The monks chanted Ja mchod 'Tea Offering before each meal. The 
lead chanter started, and the others followed. Ideally, the lead chanter 
has a deep, resonant voice and is very familiar with the ritual 
procedure. Each meal took about forty minutes. While eating, the 
monks chatted with my parents and grandmother. Neighbors came to 
talk to the monks about the locals' health, livestock, grassland 
conditions, and monastery activities such as when the monks needed 
to participate in chos thogj and who the gnyer ba^ was and how well 
he performed his duties. 

After the meal, the monks began making lha bshosj an activity 
that continued until about nine PM. In doing this, the monks put rtsam 


highly prized, and generally only served to bla ma and monks. Yams were 
purchased in 2019 and no longer collected. 

1 Ja mchod refers to a short scripture of usually four-line verses. Before each 
meal, the monks chanted a different Ja mchod. 

2 Chos thog is a term that refers specifically to ritual gatherings, often 
mandatory, in the monastery. The monks have various mandatory chanting 
rituals each month. 

3 Gnyer ba as used here, refers to the monk(s) in charge of the food budget. 
For instance, two monks were gnyer ba at Gshong mo che Monastery in a 
year and were responsible for raising funds for all the monks in the 
monastery during chos thog. Before about 2005, these two monks went to 
individual homes in herding communities with a local person and solicited 
donations of butter and cheese. They also visited agricultural villages and 
collected rtsam pa, rapeseed oil, and flour. In 2017, the monks received 
funds from the government and wealthy Chinese Buddhists. Consequently, 
gnyer ba were less worried about finding support for the monastery. 

4 Lha bshos as used here, refers to the offering of objects made from rtsam 
pa decorated with butter. Lha bshos were narrow at the top while the body 
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pa on platters, warm water was added, and the rtsam pa was kneaded 
until it became soft. Monks cut the pliable rtsam pa into same-size 
pieces, rubbed a piece between their palms, and made lha bshos. 
Others mixed rtsam pa and water and began making 1,000 lha bshos. 
The heads of the lha bshos were dunked in liquid mar khu 'ghee'. 

The monks chatted slowly and very quietly because monks 
needed to be aware of their mind, body, and speech to avoid aggressive 
action and frivolous talk. 

Mother and Sister-in-law busily cooked in the kitchen while the 
monks made lha bshos on the hu tse. Father stood in Room 3, ready to 
provide the monks with what they requested, e.g., offering bowls, 
platters, ghee, towels, water, and so on. Once they sat down to make 
lha bshos the monks did not stand again and instead, they called out 
for what they needed. 

Supper 

Supper was served after the monks finished making lha bshos. A 
typical supper was dumplings or noodles, mutton or beef, yogurt, fruit, 
and beverages. The youngest monk served the older monks. My family 
members urged them to eat and drink as a sign of generosity. 

The monks and my family members chatted about the 
community and the monastery during the meal. Monks and the laity 
led separate, different lives. Spending time together and chatting was 
a rare, valued opportunity. 

At around midnight, the monks went to bed on the hu tse. My 
family had earlier prepared clean quilts and pillows. Hu tse covers 
were homemade felt mats that were reserved for monks. I once 
returned home from school and found my quilt was still wet from being 
washed. I opened a wooden cabinet, took out a nice quilt, and used it. 
The next morning. Father noticed the quilt I had used was for monks. 


was wider. The bottom was rounded and still wider. Butter was put atop the 
lha bshos, a butter sunflower decorated the body, and a butter lotus 
ornamented the base. 
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He was upset, purified the quilt by wafting smoke from burning bsang 
across it, and told me not to use such quilts again. 

The local custom is that same-gender guests sleep together. My 
family members slept in other rooms. Before each meal, the monks 
relieved themselves behind a hill near our house. There were no toilets. 

Morning 

The next morning, my family got up at six AM to prepare breakfast and 
heat water for the monks. It was cold in winter, and warm water was 
welcomed for brushing teeth and washing hands and faces. We had no 
shower facilities and no tap water. Women fetched water on their 
backs, or it was brought by car or motorcycle from a river that was 
twenty minutes away on foot. 

The monks got up at around seven AM, washed, brushed their 
teeth, and got ready to have a breakfast of rtsam pa, milk tea, and 
bread. The monks started chanting after breakfast, at around eight- 
thirty AM. Neighbors had arrived at around eight AM and were ready 
for the ritual. Uncle Rdo rje thar and his wife, Snying dkar skyid, and 
their son, Gur mgon skyabs, drove for one hour to reach our home and 
assist with the ritual. In return, my family assisted when they held the 
Thousand-fold Offering. 

The people who came to help were divided into five or six 
groups, each with clearly defined responsibilities. The list below gives 
what had to be done to complete the Thousand-fold Offering ritual of 
Tara; 

■ A display of twenty-one Tara images 

■ 1,000 lha bshos 

■ Chant Sgrol ma 'i gzungs^ 'The Mantra of Tara' 1,000 times 

1 Sgrol ma'i gzungs, a short mantra, is repeated in the belief that it has the 
power to positively transform life. Many scriptures that are locally chanted 
feature some Sanskrit. Locals have a general sense of the meaning but do not 
understand individual Sanskrit lexical items. Locals learn how to pronounce 
Sanskrit mantras that are transcribed in Tibetan from local bla ma or 
monks, and a few learn how to pronounce Sanskrit mantras from texts such 
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■ Chant Sgrol ma'i bstodpa^ 'Praise of Tara' 1,000 times 

■ Offer 1,000 bowls of barley grain 

■ Offer 1,000 bowls of water 

■ Offer 1,000 flowers 

■ Circumambulate Sgrol ma'i bstod pa or other scriptures 1,000 
times 

■ Do 1,000 prostrations 

■ Offer 1,000 ghee lamps 

■ Offer 1,000 ril bu^ 

Chanting, wiping copper bowls, prostrations, offering ghee lamps, and 
circumambulation are performed in overlapping time periods. 

Chanting 

Chanting involves reciting scriptures listed in the Cho ga'i dpe cha 
'Ritual Book'. For example, Rje btsun 'phags ma sgrol ma la stong 
mchod 'bul tshul dngos grub lam 'byung 'The Procedure of Thousand¬ 
fold Offering Ritual of Tara '3 is used by Gshong mo che Monastery 
monks. Sgrol ma'i gzungs^ 'Mantra of Tara' and Sgrol ma'i bstod pa 
'Glorification of Tara' are sections that are chanted 1,000 times each. 
Other sections are chanted three times, or only once. For example, at 
the beginning of a chant, 'Skyabs 'gro is chanted three times. Toward 


as Sngags bklag thabs bsduspa, one of the best-known texts used to learn 
how to pronounce Sanskrit mantras (Snar thang lo tsAba nd). 

1 Sgrol ma'i bstod pa refers to a scripture describing the physical image of 
Tara and the power of Tara to protect all beings from harm and suffering. 

2 Ril bu refers to a small ball of rtsam pa. One thousand ril bu are made, put 
on a large plate, and displayed in front of the chos sgam during the ritual. 

3 See Dge 'dun chos skyong rgya mtsho (nd). 

4 Gzuns refers to words encompassing the core meaning of the scripture, and 
are believed to have special power if read in the original Sanskrit. 
Consequently, Tibetan translators kept some scriptures in Sanskrit. Based 
on my knowledge, scriptures translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan retain 
some Sanskrit, which is why Tibetan monks and laypeople learn Sanskrit, 
with varying degrees of comprehension. 
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the end, 'Bsngo ba'^ 'Dedication of One's Merit' is chanted once in 
order to dedicate or transfer all of one's merit to others so that they 
might also achieve enlightenment. 

Zlum gtor dkarpo^ and twenty-one Tara images are placed in 
front of the hu tse table. Ghee lamps are lit next to the zlum gtor dkar 
po. As the monks begin chanting, they pour water into two copper 
bowls and place them on the right side of the table. Barley grain is also 
put into copper bowls and offered. Me tog tsampa ka^ 'white flowers', 
are inserted into the copper bowls containing barley grain. Lha bshos 
are put on the table after barley is offered. 

Wiping Copper Bowls 

My family had only twenty-one copper bowls, so my uncles from the 
monastery brought one hundred ting phor 'copper bowls' for offering 
mchod chu and barley. Each time the series of chants were recited, 
about forty copper bowls were used to offer water and barley. The 
monks poured the water and barley from the copper bowls into two 
large separate containers after they finished one chanting series. A 
layperson was in charge of removing the containers and bringing back 
fresh water and barley. Later, the discarded water was poured on a 
high, clean place behind our family house, and the barley was fed to 
our yaks and horses. 

After the water and barley were emptied into containers, the 
copper bowls were wiped dry by a group of about ten people sitting on 
the floor near the hu tse. A big cloth lay in the center of this group. Each 


1 Bsngo ba refers to dedication or transformation of one's merit. 

2 A large round white lha bshos decorated with a butter lotus. 

3 The flowers have a long stem so that they can be pushed into barley grain 
and stand upright. After one series of chanting, the flowers are removed and 
reoffered. Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho explained: 

We don't have 1,000 flowers. We also don't have 1,000 copper bowls, so we 
have to use them repeatedly. Offering 1,000 flowers at one time is better and 
more convenient, but we don't have enough bowls or flowers (phone 
conversation, 20 July 2017). 
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group member had a towel and waited to wipe the bowls, which were 
scattered on the large cloth. They were quickly wiped because the 
bowls needed to be returned to the monks before the next round of 
chanting began. If the bowl wiping was not finished on time, the monks 
waited. Ideally, offering and chanting were simultaneous. This 
challenge required a number of people, and my parents often worried 
that they might lack an adequate number of helpers. 

Lha bshos 

The 1,000 lha bshos were made the day the monks arrived. About forty 
lha bshos were used for one chanting series. After one series, the used 
lha bshos were put into a large container. After the lha bshos dried, 
they were fed to our sheep. 

CiRCUMAMBULATION 

Circumambulation started in the morning of the second day. About 
fifteen people circumambulated several volumes of scriptures placed 
on a wooden table in front of our house. Previously, the house where 
the monks were chanting was circumambulated. However, in 2017, my 
family's courtyard was attached to the walled courtyards of two 
neighbors. The only choice at this point was to put the woodblock 
printed volumes outside the house to circumambulate. Those 
circumambulating the scriptures were mostly children. The few 
participating adults counted the number of circumambulations, held 
prayer beads, and chanted while circumambulating. Most participants 
were children who enjoyed walking and running around the scriptures. 

Prostration 

Five or six people performed prostrations in the enclosed glass room 
of our house beginning at approximately ten AM on the second day. 
About two hours were required to do 1,000 prostrations. Grandmother 
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and some other elders prostrated, performing more than 1,000 
prostrations to ensure that at least 1,000 had been done. 

Ghee Lamps 

Offering 1,000 ghee lamps was challenging, because my family had 
only fifteen skong bu^ consequently, my monk uncles borrowed one 
hundred skong bu from Gshong mo che Monastery to facilitate the 
ritual proceedings. 

Offering ghee lamps began when the monks started chanting. 
Four people offered lamps and alternated in performing this duty, e.g., 
two people offered ghee lamps for about an hour and then rested while 
the two others replaced them. Staring at burning wicks is hard on the 
eyes. Responsible, careful people were chosen to offer ghee lamps 
because the lamps were unstable and could easily turn over, burning 
the wooden table. After a sdong ras was placed in each cup, hot liquid 
ghee was poured into the cups. Each was lit in turn using a metal wire 
cut from fence wire. One end was wrapped in cotton, put in liquid ghee, 
and lit to light the lamps. 

About an hour was required for all the ghee in a skong bu to 
burn. My uncles brought the smallest skong bu so the lamps would 
finish burning more quickly. After all the lamps finished burning, the 
skong bu was cleaned with a towel, filled with liquid ghee, and lit again. 
The four participants responsible for offering lamps wore face masks 
to prevent polluting the lamps with their breath.^ The lamp offering 
did not finish until around midnight of the second day. I did not have 


1A skong bu resembles a small metal/copper cup with a small hole (open at 
the top, closed at the bottom) in the base to accommodate the wick, which is 
made of sdong rtswa, a plant that grows in local wetland. My family 
collected dried sdong rtswa from a small hill in front of our house. Sdong 
ras is a combination of a dried plant that has been broken in one-and-a-half 
centimeter-long pieces, wrapped with cotton, and placed upright in the hole 
of the cup. Ghee was poured inside. My family prepared 1,000 sdong ras 
prior to the ritual. 

2 Those wiping the copper bowls did not wear masks. 
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to herd livestock when I was in charge of offering ghee lamps, so I 
looked forward to doing it and also because I found it entertaining 

Afternoon 

Lunch was served at around one-thirty PM, a time that marked the 
completion of half of the ritual. Meat was not offered during the ritual. 
Instead, we offered rtsam pa, fried bread, gor skya, yogurt, rice with 
ghee, sugar, gro ma, fried vegetables, milk tea and other beverages, 
sunflower seeds, and peanuts. Sgrol ma skyabs cooked for the monks 
because he was a former monk and was considered to be a very good 
cook. Mother and Sister-in-law cooked for the helpers. Gro ma and 
fried vegetables were initially offered only to the monks. If there were 
leftovers, they were offered to the helpers or my family members. As a 
child this was my favorite time because I could have sweet beverages 
and snacks. My favorites were Pepsi and peanuts. In 2014, the 
condition of the grass and livestock were conversation topics because 
there was too little grass in winter for the livestock, especially when it 
snowed. Other community news, including weddings, fast horses at 
horse races, and the government's settlement policy were also 
discussed. 

Men and women did not sit or eat together in Room 3. Men 
talked among themselves, telling jokes. For example, Tshe ring, my 
Sister-in-law's brother, suddenly said to Skal bzang rdo rje, "What did 
you do the least and eat the most today?" 

Skal bzang rdo rje turned red and lowered his head as 
everybody laughed. 

Women talked and laughed among themselves, but less loudly 
than the men. 

The Ritual Ends 

After lunch, the ritual continued, and those attending resumed their 
duties. By about six PM, most of the ritual had been completed except 
for the ghee lamp offering, and parts of the chanting. The ja lhag 'extra 
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meal' was prepared, which was usually chob.^ Participants relaxed, and 
my family members thanked all of the helpers. We urged everyone to 
eat more to demonstrate generosity and kindness. For example. 
Mother would say: 


Ya le lags tsho! 


Thank you all! 

Da stong mchod 

'grub song ni red. 


The ritual is' 

finished now. 

Tshang mar bka' 


Thank you all very 

drin sku drin che. 


much. 

Da tshang mas rgyag 

cig 'thung. 


Please eat well. 

Le lags tsho. 


Thank you! 

Khyod tsho med 


My family could not 

rg5ai na de ring nged 


have done the ritual 

tshang gcig pos ha ni 

ma red. 


without you. 


After ja lhag, most helpers who had come by car or motorcycle 
prepared to leave. Mother encouraged them to take fruit and snacks. 
My parents thanked them again. The monks went outside to enjoy the 
view of the grassland. Close relatives and neighbors sometimes stayed 
to help clean the dishes. Meanwhile, I continued offering ghee lamps 
until midnight. 

The monks also chanted some of the other scriptures indicated 
by my uncle's divination, and finished at around nine PM, at which 
time dumplings were prepared for a final meal. 

1 Chob is a colloquial term for soup containing beef, vermicelli, green onion, 
dumplings, red pepper, radish slices, salt, and soy sauce. Once the ritual is 
done, it is acceptable to offer meat (Sangs rgyas bkra shis and Stuart 
2016:16). 
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My family members were familiar with all the monks and 
chatted with them until midnight. Yogurt, fruit, snacks, and beverages 
continued to be offered during the conversations. My uncles and some 
of the older monks enjoyed chatting with my parents and 
Grandmother. The young monks enjoyed interacting with Brother and 
me. We played card games or watched Mtsho sngon Tibetan TV 
programs. If my family had no other rituals to be performed, the 
monks would leave the next morning. Sometimes, however, my family 
asked the monks to chant scriptures required by my uncle. For 
example, in 2017, the monks chanted Gdugs dkar all of the following 
day. 

Families offered different amounts of cash to the monks in 
payment for the performance of the ritual. Historically, only food had 
been offered. My family usually offered about 200 RMB to each monk, 
although it was not required. Nothing critical was said if the family had 
little cash to offer. Typically, the monks would say it was too much but 
eventually took at least half the money. My parents would then force 
them to take the rest of the money, knowing such donations were their 
only source of income to buy food and clothing. Father would forcefully 
throw the money into their car or put it into their robe pouches when 
they were leaving. Otherwise, they would not take it. 

Fig 10. Thousand-fold Offering ritual expenses in 2014. 

Items Description RMB 

food cabbage, green onions, potatoes, 320 

turnips, eggplants, vermicelli, 
raisins, apples, peanuts, Coca-Cola, 

Sprite, orange-flavored drinks, rice, 

_ sugar, flour, meat^ _ 

transportation gasoline 150 


1 Meat is served for dinner before and after the Thousand-fold Offering. 
However, my family never buys meat for the ritual because meat from 
animals butchered every year in the ninth Chinese lunar month generally 
lasts the whole year. However, a sheep might be butchered in summer if my 
family runs out of meat. 
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rtsam pa 

25 kg 

80 

offering 

200 RMB per monk 

1,200 

butter 

15 kg 

800 

barley grain 

ibag 

150 

total cost 


2,700 


CHANGES AND THE RITUAL'S LIKELY FUTURE 

In 2003, as part of a government settlement policy, twenty local 
families moved voluntarily to Sha bzang thang, located seven 
kilometers from Mar khu thang. According to local people I 
interviewed, an annual per person payment of 600 RMB, farmland, 
and an annual pa5mient of eighty RMB per mu^ of farmland per family 
member were major incentives. Other families moved to Mgo log 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture and to Dar mtsho (Xinghai) County, 
Mtsho Iho Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture where they herded 
livestock for families who, in return, allowed them to collect caterpillar 
fungus on the land without payment. 

Families living in Mar khu thang found it difficult to hold 
rituals that required monks because it was far from Sgar kha dga' Idan 
rnam rgyal gling. Furthermore, living quarters in Mar khu thang were 
small, a further restriction on the conduct of rituals such as the 
Thousand-fold Offering. 

Finding ritual helpers was also challenging in Mar khu thang. 
Most people living there were engaged in small business, construction 
work, or service industries, and lacked time to help for an entire day. 
Nevertheless, in 2017, many families in the County Town attempted to 
hold religious rituals. For example, families consulted close relatives 
in the community and held rituals in their homes in Gcan tsha thang 
where there was enough space to invite monks and where ritual 
helpers were available. 


1 One mu = 0.067 hectare; 0.165 acre. 
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The number of monks in Sgar kha was also decreasing, posing 
another challenge to the continuation of rituals. Most parents sent 
their sons to government-run schools instead of to the local monastery 
to be monks. Indeed, many monks became laymen, which locals 
viewed as inauspicious because it was considered a serious sin to break 
vows. A monk who did not keep his vows was considered 
untrustworthy and disloyal, and would inevitably be negatively 
gossiped about. Therefore, it was better not to take monk vows if the 
person was not determined to become a monk. 

There were also no acknowledged Buddhist teachers in the 
local monastery. Two bla ma were in charge of Sgar kha, but they were 
also in charge of Gsang sgrog and Ngang rong monasteries and did not 
spend much time in Sgar kha. 

Traditionally, families had five or six children, and it was very 
common to send one or two sons to the local monastery. For example, 
two of Grandmother's sons became monks. After the government 
implemented a one-child policy, local Tibetans could have only three 
children, which had a major impact on the number of monks in the 
local monastery.! 

Parents who decided their sons should become monks sent 
them to larger monasteries where there were opportunities to obtain a 
higher degree of Buddhist knowledge. For example, some families sent 
sons to Bla brang Monastery. A few girls were sent to Gnam rdzong 
Nunnery. 

Children born after the 1990s were not allotted land, a serious 
issue in this herding community. Residents needed livestock to 
support themselves. No land meant no income. 

Because of changes, particularly in the pursuit of better 
education, the future practice of ritual is in jeopardy. Every year, 
members of some local families move to Mar khu thang, believing that 
the quality of education there is far better than what is available from 
'Gcan tsha thang bca' sdod slob chung 'Gcan tsha thang Primary 
Boarding School' in the local community. More than eighty percent of 

! In 2017, most parents wanted only two children, because it was financially 
challenging to support many children due to the high cost of education. 
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the families rent rooms there, and one or more family members live 
with the children who attend schools. For example, my parents 
purchased a small apartment in Mar khu thang in 2015 and plan to 
move there in 2020 to care for the grandchildren they plan to send to 
school. 

Living in Mar khu thang is a challenge for the migrating locals 
who have very limited Chinese language skills and no social networks 
that would lead to emplo5mient. About seventy percent of the 
businesses, including the stores and restaurants, are operated by Han 
Chinese and Muslims. Non-Chinese speakers cannot easily find 
employment. Tibetan elders typically have been street sweepers and 
cared for their grandchildren. 

In July 2017 ,1 stayed in the County Town for five days and met 
Tshe ring 'tsho, a local woman I know very well. She wore a yellow 
uniform and was sweeping the streets. It was hot and Tshe ring 'tsho 
was sweating. This was the first time I had seen her not wearing a 
Tibetan robe. She was very happy to see me because her son and I had 
attended primary school together. She told me that she and her 
husband had moved to Mar khu thang in March 2016 because they 
wanted to send their two grandchildren to school. She had a one-hour 
lunch break, and at one PM, she took me to a single room that she and 
her husband had rented and where they lived with their grandchildren. 
It was along a street where many construction workers lived. The room 
had a metal stove, a pot, a thermos, some bowls, two beds, a rusty 
metal table, and little else. 

"Do you like your job?" I asked. 

"Of course not, but this job is my only option, and I'm fortunate 
to have it. Some people cannot even be a srang phyags mkhan,"^ Tshe 
ring 'tsho replied and went on to tell me that there were around fifty 
srang phyags mkhan of whom thirty-five were women from Gcan tsha 
thang. They had to work from eight AM to eight PM with only a one- 
hour lunch break and were paid 1,200 RMB per month. 

Older men took care of their children or grandchildren. Young 
people did construction work, waited in restaurants, collected 

1 Srang phyags mkhan 'street sweeper' is a local Tibetan term. 
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caterpillar fungus, or had other part-time jobs. It was impossible to 
practice rituals like the Thousand-fold Offering when family members 
lived separately. 

In 2018, around 300 households in Gcan tsha thang were 
relocated to Ma Ni thang. Other households were sent to Rta ra kha, 
another settlement site a thirty-minute drive from the County Town. A 
few families were also sent to the County Town. Local officials selected 
families to move to settlement sites on the basis of physical disabilities, 
small amounts of herding land, few livestock, and the number of 
school-age children. Families who were recipients of government-built 
houses had to pay 10,000 RMB and were required to demolish their 
old houses in their home community. 

Families in the worst financial situation received annual aid 
from the government. One person from each of the poorest families 
was selected to patrol local pastures and report the local situation. 
They were called rtswa srung 'grass protector'. If someone set fire to 
the grassland, rtswa srung had to extinguish the fire. They were paid 
2,800 RMB annually by the government. 

I visited six settled families in Ma Ni thang to learn more about 
their life. Their houses were built in neat lines reminiscent of 
institutional camps. All the houses had a door number and were the 
same size, style, and quality. When I asked how they would make a 
living once they had given up herding, no one had an answer. Don 'grub 
(b. 1958) said, "We look at the sky every day, waiting for something to 
happen. We don't know what will happen and we don't know how to 
make a living here." 

In 2016, a solar panel project was established in Gcan tsha 
thang, about a fifteen-minute-drive from Ma Ni thang. According to 
locals, many rejected the idea when Chinese business people first 
proposed it. They did not trust the businessmen and thought that solar 
panels might negatively affect the environment and the local climate. 
However, fourteen households in the community rented 2,500 mu of 
their land for twenty years, with one mu earning 3,500 RMB. The 
electricity is sold to the government. Since the community's land is 
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divided among individual families, they had the right to lease their 
land. 

Three years after the project, the land was fenced and no one 
could enter except those working for the project. 

Many locals worried that the solar panel project might have 
negative, disfiguring influences on the environment. My grandmother 
was concerned that strong light reflecting from the solar panels might 
blind birds: 

Local birds are not familiar with these new things. For example, many 
pigeons, sparrows, and crows struck wire fences at night and died when 
fences first came into the community. Later, electric wires created similar 
problems for the local birds. Now, there are solar panels whose strong 
light will blind those poor birds. Sangs kho, you probably remember that 
when you are a child, we never allowed you and other children to play with 
small mirrors when you were outside because the reflection from those 
mirrors might accidentally blind the birds. 

The solar panel project incentivized locals. More land meant 
more money. Consequently, locals' desire for land ownership 
intensified, creating conflict between neighbors and family members. 


CONCLUSION 

The Thousand-fold Offering is one of the most common rituals 
performed in Gcan tsha thang. Particularly, my parents started to hold 
the ritual annually after my grandfather passed away in 1990. My 
parents believe that performing such a ritual can prevent harmful 
incidents and lead my family to a happier life. Furthermore, the benefit 
of practicing such a ritual is also for the next lives. 

Apart from the rituals that are done by the whole community 
such as Bzhi ba'i sm5amg gnas, and individual's daily recitations, the 
Thousand-fold Offering is a collaborative work where the family 
members are the primary holders, assisted by relatives. Moreover, 
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unlike Gdugs dkar khri 'don performed by local male adults or the 
other rituals that are conducted by monks, the Thousand-fold Offering 
is accomplished as a collective of monks, males, females, and children. 
Therefore, this ritual is significant with respect to the diversity of 
people that are involved. 

On the other hand, not all families in Gcan tsha thang can hold 
such a ritual since it requires money, people, and a house that can 
accommodate a number of people. Thus, only some families that have 
the necessary resources conduct the Thousand-fold Offering regularly. 
For example, my family is considered modestly wealthy by local 
standards and conducts the ritual. Many other families cannot afford 
to hold it. 

Though religious rituals, including the Thousand-fold Offering, 
are very much alive today, the future of rituals is unclear in Gcan tsha 
thang. As a result of new state policies such as the Nomad Settlement 
Policy that requires herders to settle in towns, many locals in Gcan tsha 
thang seek work away from home. The Thousand-fold Offering is 
difficult to conduct for those who live outside the community because 
they lack cash, people, and a suitable place. Additionally, settling in 
new towns creates distances between the families and the local 
monastery. Thus, the future of religious practices in Gcan tsha thang 
is uncertain. 

In 2014, Mo'o tse tung's (Mao Zedong; Chairman Mao) name 
was visible in the Tibetan language on a broken door on the old 
assembly hall of Sgar kha. Grandmother described how in the 1950s, 
utterances suggesting any religious beliefs were forbidden. Many 
locals were publicly humiliated, beaten, and jailed for chanting 
mantras or having religious objects in their homes. Religious objects 
such as scriptures and Buddha images in monasteries were burned, or 
broken and thrown away. 

Despite attempts to eradicate local religious belief. 
Grandmother told me that, during that chaotic period, she and her 
family members had chanted and offered fumigation in the family 
stove for deities at night. Many hid religious objects in the ceiling of 
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their homes and took them out in about 1978 when religious practices 
were less restricted. 

In 2018, Buddhist practices and beliefs were locally vibrant. 
However, according to the locals, at this same time, the government 
instituted a new requirement, requiring Sgar kha Monastery to send 
all junior monks to school until the age of eighteen. Locals did not 
know how strictly this requirement would be enforced. For example, 
what would happen if a monk failed his high school entrance exams 
and could not continue his education? 

Dramatic changes occurring in local communities such as Gcan 
tsha thang have had certain positive impacts. Children attending 
schools in Mar khu thang are more likely to succeed in a world where 
knowledge of the Chinese language and technology matters. They will 
also most likely score higher on college entrance examinations 
compared to those who study in the primary school in Gcan tsha thang. 

However, there is a downside to this transition. Mar khu thang 
residents have less time and energy to engage with Tibetan culture and 
religion. Many of the children who grow up in Mar khu thang speak 
Tibetan mixed with Chinese. Very few can sing Tibetan traditional 
songs, give wedding orations, tell folk stories, recite scriptures, care for 
livestock, or wear Tibetan robes. Many locals worry about their 
children's identity and the preservation of their culture when they send 
them to study in Mar khu thang. "Slob gnvar 'gro ha ni rang gi she la 
Icebs thag skon pa dang 'dra bo 'Going to school is equivalent to 
hanging yourself," is a popular saying. The idea is that young Tibetans 
often lose their "Tibetanness" by attending school and are no longer 
Tibetan when they return from school because they do not speak 
Tibetan, do not wear Tibetan robes, and lack an appreciation of their 
own culture. Thus, the future generations of Gcan tsha thang will likely 
be less interested in practicing rituals including the Thousand-fold 
Offering. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Fig 11. Lha bshos in small containers at Skal bzang rgyal's home during 
the Thousand-fold Offering (April 2015, Sangs rgyas bkra shis). 



Fig 12. Skal bzang rgyal's home during the Thousand-fold Offering. 
Bstan 'dzin mkhyen rab chants the Mantra of Tara (2015, Sangs rgyas 
bkra shis). 
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Fig 13. Cleaning offering bowls at Skal bzang rgyal's home during the 
Thousand-fold Offering (2015, Sangs rgyas bkra shis). 



Fig 14. Scriptures atop a car were circumambulated during the ritual 
at Skal bzang rgyal's home during the Thousand-fold Offering (2015, 
Sangs rgyas bkra shis). 
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Fig 15. Skal bzang rdo rje and other helpers offer ghee lamps at Skal 
bzang rgyal's home during the Thousand-fold Offering (2015, Sangs 
rgyas bkra shis). 
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Tibetan Terms 


'du khang 

'jam dbyangs rgya mtsho 
'jigs med 

'khor ha las sgrol ma 
'phrang dmar 
a lags bio bzang 
a lags ngang rong 
a mdo 

ban+de rgyal 
bca' sdod 

bcu ba'i Inga mchod 
bkra shis rgya mtsho 
bla brang 
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bla brang dga' Idan bshad sgrab dar rgyas bkra shis g.yas su 'khyil ba'i 
bla ma g'sii 


bod skad dag ma 
brag dmar nang 
brgya mchod 
bsang 
bsang chu 
bskal ba yag po 
bsngo ba 

bsod nams rgya mtsho 
bstan 'dzin mkhyen rab 
bstod smon phyogs bsgrigs 
bzang bo spyod pa'i smon lam 
bzhi ba'i smyung gnas 
cho ga'i dpe cha 
chob 


cho ga S'‘ 5 | 
chos 


chos skor 

chos kyi mgo ma skyabs 'gro 

chos sgam 

chos thog 

dar Icog 

dar mtsho 

dar shing 

dga' Idan b5dn chags gling 
dge 'dun shes rab 
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dge lugs 

dge rgan glas ma 
dgu ba'i nyer gn5ds 
Dondrub, don 'grub 
dpa' lung 
dpal Idan 
dri za 

drug pa'i lab tse 
gcan tsha 
gcan tsha thang 

gcan tsha thang bca' sdod slob chung 

gcan tsha thang sde ba 

gdugs dkar 

gdugs dkar khri 'don 

gdugs dkar mchog grub ma 

gnam rdzong 

gnam rdzong bsam gtan 'phel rgyas gling 

gnyer ba 

gor mo phye 

gor skya 

grang ka 

gro ma ^'sil 

gsang sgrog 

gsang sgrog bde chen bshad sgrub 'phel rgyas gling 
gser kha 

gser mtsho skyid 
gshong mo che 
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gshong mo che byang chub bde chen gling 
gu ru 

gur mgon skyabs 
gzhung chu 
gzigs chen 
gzungs 
hu tse 


ja kha 
ja lhag 
ja mchod 
jo mo glang ma 
ka brgya dang bo 
ka brgya gnyis pa 
karma pa 
kha gyi (^'|| 
kha lug (^■‘^‘51 
khams ra 
khri ka 
khung ri 
khyim tho 
klu mo tshe ring 
lab tse 


lab tse bstod 
las «J'^i 




Icang rtsa 
lha bshos 
lha bzo 
lha de'u 
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lha rten 
lha sa 


lha yul 
lham lasji 


Iho ba ¥'^5 


Ihun 'grub 
lo ba ¥qi 


ma Ni sipj 
ma Ni dung sgrub 
ma Ni thang 


ma sems can thams cad 
mang ja 
mar khu 
mar khu thang 
mchod chu 
mchod me 5 )¥=;' 5 l| 
me tog tsam pa ka 
mes nyag mar ka 
mes nyag yar ka 
mgo log 5 )¥¥ 5 | 
mkhyen rab rgya mtsho 
mo'o tse tung 


mtsho byang 
mtsho drug 513 ?^ 
mtsho Iho 5 ^^'¥i 


mtsho sngon 
nang khog 
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nangs snga mo nangs bsang snga dgos/ mi bzang rta bzang sngon na 
yod/ dgong phyi dro dgong bsang 'phyi dgos/ mi ngan rta 
ngan phyis na yod/ 

nga tsho bde mo yin/ khyed tsho bde mo 
ngag dbang phul byung 
ngang rong 

ngang rong bkra shis chos 'phel gling 

nor ba ^^'^1 

nor gzungs 

nor rg5am ma 

nor rgyun ma'i gzungs 

o rgyan stong mchod 

oM ma Ni pad+me hU~M 

pa lo skyid 

pad ma rig 'dzin 

paN chen bla ma 

phar la ma byin na tshur la yong rgyu med/ phar la ci 'dra mang bo 
byin na tshur la de 'dra'i mang bo yong ni red 

Pohua Dondrup, 'phags pa don grub 
rdo rje thar ^^^*1 
rgya lo'i smon lam 
rgyo'u rgyafej 


rig 'dzin smin grol gling 

ril bu %I'^| 

rim gro 

rin chen rgyal 


c\ c\)» 
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rje btsun 'phags ma sgrol ma'i stong mchod 'bul tshul dngos grub kun 

rje tsong kha pa 
rje'i stong mchod 
rkang mo 
rlung rta'i dar Icog 
rma Iho Jj'' 
rnying ma 

rta de la cho ga med gi 
rta ra kha 
rtsam pa 
rtsis 

rtswa srung 
sa sga nyag ga 
sa skya 
sangs kho 

sangs rgyas bkra shis 
sangs rgyas chos lugs pa 
sangs rgyas sman bla 
sbyin bdag 
sbyin pa rgya mtsho 
sde ba I'Rj 
sde chen 
sde tsha ^' 3 f| 
sdig spongs dge sgrub 
sdong ras 
sdong tswa 
se bo ^'1^1 
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seng gdong 
sgar kha 

sgar kha dga' Idan rnam rgyal gling 
sgar kha'i mchod rten 
sgrol ma ^‘^■ 5)1 
sgrol ma skyabs 
sgrol ma'i bstod pa 
sgrol ma'i gzungs 
sgrol ma'i stong mchod 
sha bzang thang 
shes rab snying po 
skal bzang rdo ije 
skal bzang rgyal 
skong bu 
skya rgya |;|j 
skyabs 'gro 

slob grwar 'gro ba ni rang gi ske la Icebs thag skon pa dang 'dra bo 
sman bla'i mtshan 


R' 



sman bla'i stong mchod 
sngags bklag thabs bsdus pa 
sngags khang 

sngags pa ^^=41 
snying bo rgyal 
snying dkar skyid 
srang phyags mkhan 
sras chen 

stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga 
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stong mchod 

stong mchod phyogs bsgrigs 
tha rgya ^'ll 
ting phor 




tsha tsha 3 o' 3 oi 


tsha tsha stong dpar 

tshe dpal rdo rje 

tshe lha rnam gsum 

tshe lha rnam gsum gyi dar Icog 

tshe lha rnam gsum gyi stong mchod 

tshe ring 

tshe ring 'tsho 


tshe ring don grub 


tsho ba 3 o'R| 
tshogs ras 

ya ya bud la shog, bud la shog, bde mo yin na 

yang rong 
yang rong gong ma 
yang rong zhol ma 
zhal 'don phyogs bsgrigs 
zi ling 


zlog pa grub chen las kyi rdo ije 
zlum gtor dkar po 


Chinese Terms 


Banmarenzeng if 

Beijing ^ 
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Cairangdangzhi it ^ 

Changmu ift 

Dadui icFA 

Dongcheng 

Guide 

Haidong 

Huadan ^S- 

Hualong it. Ifr 

Huangnan ^ ^ 

Hui SJ 
Hukou Z' o 
Jianzha 
Jianzhatan 
Jingbajiancuo 'k £. 
Kanbula #• 

Kangxi 

Luoguihua 

Maketang 

Mao Zedong 4 j . 1 % 

mu k 

Nengke 

Qiangong d'ii^ 

Qing 

Qinghai # 

Saganiha 

Sangjiezhaxi 

Tajia 

Xiahe 

Xi'an 

Xinghai 

Xining Sf'r 

Yangzong ^ 

Yonghegong 

Yongzheng ^it 

Yuan it 
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Reading Tibetan in the Original Chinese: Tibetan 

SiNOPHONE Authors and Translation 

Duncan Poupard (The Chinese University of Hong Kong) 


Abstract 

In contemporary China, Tibetan literature is classified as a distinct 
branch of Chinese literature and, in recent decades, writers from 
Tibetan regions have increasingly used Chinese script in their literary 
compositions. This has led some to question the cultural authenticity 
of Tibetan literature in Chinese. This article suggests that we should 
not confuse script and language; that stories written in Chinese can 
still make use of Tibetan words via certain translational strategies. A 
number of Sinophone Tibetan authors on the periphery effective use 
Tibetan language in their writing, creating a Tibetan intellectual world 
by way of phonetic and semantic translation, and at the same time 
show how standard Chinese can be hybridized in a way that makes it 
possible to read the Tibetan behind the Chinese. 

Keywords 

cultural translation, hybridity, literature in China, minority literature, 
Sinophone, Tibetan literature 


tPoupard, Duncan. 2019. Reading Tibetan in the Original Chinese: Tibetan 
Sinophone Authors and Translation. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:79- 
113. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Can literature written in Tibetan and Chinese ever convey "identical" 
meaning? The field of translation studies could be said to be founded 
upon the idea that any immaculate transfer between languages is 
impossible.^ We know that no two words from different languages can 
ever be truly equivalent, for there is always some connotation, some 
common or obscure usage or potential play on words that can cause 
meaning to divert in myriad directions. Roman Jakobson defined the 
three major types of translation as intralingual, interlingual, and 
intersemiotic, the second being the process of transfer from a source 
to a target language, but immediately followed this schema by 
questioning the possibility of equivalence: "The intralingual 
translation of a word uses either another, more or less synon5mious, 
word or resorts to circumlocution. Yet S5monymy, as a rule, is not 
complete equivalence" (Jakobson 1959:233). Nevertheless, it has been 
suggested that complete equivalence exists between the Tibetan 
translation and original Chinese versions of the story Purple Highland 
Barley (Chinese: Zi qingke, Tibetan: Bru smug pd) by Nima Panduo: 
to wit, "The ideas and meaning in the Tibetan and Chinese version are 
identical" (Pad+ma rig 'dzin 2018:309). This quote comes from an 
excellent review published in this journal by the independent scholar 
Pad+ma rig 'dzin, where we see a comparison between an "original" 

^ One of the first prominent translation studies theoreticians, JC Catford 
(1917-2009), wrote what could be described an early refiital of true meaning 
transfer in the translation process: "In translation, there is substitution of 
TL [target language] meaning for SL [source language] meanings: not 
transference of SL meanings into the TL" (Catford 1965:48). The use of the 
term "substitution" instead of transfer suggests that in translation there is 
an implantation of one meaning in the place of another. 
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(and I put this word in quotation marks because the true original is not 
necessarily discernible in situations of widespread bilingualism and 
language mixing) ^ of a story about Tibet by a Tibetan author and 
published in Chinese in 2010, and the Tibetan language translation 
that followed in 2011. 

Another translation of the same novel, this time into English, 
was later published in 2016, a rendition that is not without its accuracy 
problems,^ as Pad+ma rig 'dzin notes. The reported failure of the 
English version to better convey the meaning of the Tibetan leads us to 
further question how the Chinese and Tibetan versions can be 
considered so identical. The answer may be that perhaps the "source" 
language (in this case Chinese) was not entirely Chinese to begin with, 
or else the ideas would not transfer so perfectly. In other words, the 
reason the translation works so well is that the text was already a 
hybrid, translational text interweaving Tibetan and Chinese language 
before the actual translator came along. Tibetan stories written in 
Chinese belong to the category of Sinophone writing, a form of writing 
that, while ostensibly Chinese, often includes elements from other 
languages, and in the case of Sinophone writing within China, displays 
hybridity between the dominant written form of standard Chinese and 


^ In the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR) for example, there have been 
alternating educational policies concerning the medium of instruction in 
schools, with some primary schools teaching in Tibetan and others in 
Mandarin Chinese. Recent years have seen an increasing emphasis on 
Chinese-language instruction (see Tsung 2014:129). In situations such as 
these, where the "first" language is hard to gauge, and as a consequence 
bilingualism prevails in all aspect of cultural life, a work written in Chinese 
is not necessarily solely and originally Chinese. 

2 These include names in non-standard romanization, incorrect Chinese- 
derived romanizations, and several instances of inaccurate translation of 
culture-specific words (see Pad+ma rig 'dzin 2018:308-309). 
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a vast network of minority languages. To what extent, then, can we see 
the Tibetan language in these Chinese works? 


SINOPHONE WRITING 


While the term "Sinophone" can refer to Sinitic languages as they are 
spoken or written across the global diaspora, I apply it here to 
specifically "peoples and their cultures - now national minority peoples 
or, in the official lingo, 'minority nationalities' - within the nation-state 
of China" (Shih 2013:3). According to official state classification, China 
has fifty-six ethnic groups and fifty-five minorities, that includes the 
Tibetans as one distinct group. All these ethnic groups have oral 
traditions, while some, like the Tibetans, have their own native writing 
systems and written literary traditions that date back centuries. The 
first appearance of minzu wenxue 'ethnic minority literature' as a 
category in itself can be traced back to the inaugural issue of the 
journal, Renmin wenxue 'People's Literature', in September 1949.^ 
From the 1950s, as China's Ethnic Classification Project got underway, 
this category began to be explored, as scholars asked questions that are 
to this day still the subject of debate, such as: "What is ethnic minority 
literature? What is an ethnic minority writer? What purpose does 
ethnic minority literature serve?" (Bender 2015:262). In contemporary 
China, ethnic minority literature is a distinct branch of Chinese 
literature defined as writing composed by officially-recognized ethnic 
minorities: there is no distinction based upon language. In recent 


1 Li discusses this issue in detail (Li 2017). 
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decades, writers from China's ethnic minorities (such as the Tibetans 
Alai, Meizhuo, Yidam Tsering, and Tashi Dawa) have increasingly used 
Chinese script for their literary compositions. Chinese texts have wide 
circulation in China, whereas texts written in Tibetan, or other 
minority scripts, are automatically constricted to a much smaller 
readership. 

Yang Zhengwen, a Naxi minority writer from Diqing Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture in the foothills of the Himalayas, has very 
articulately encapsulated the dilemma faced by China's minorities 
when it comes to literary creation. This is a dilemma so important that 
I believe it is worth recounting his thoughts on this topic in full (and 
because they were originally printed as a postscript to a very obscure 
piece of ethnic minority fiction): 


1'^o o 5'J htX'} 

i] jtk, JH Xi-i-'lrxzf 41J 

It ‘hit, T ytit^yr'Ho 


Over the past forty years of my writing career, especially when writing 
novels, I have often encountered the following uncertainty - when relating 
the stories of the Naxi people, especially those of the ancient branch of 
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the Naxi, the Nahan, the problem of how to write crops up ... when writing 
a dialogue, it's tricky: do you make them speak in fluent Chinese? Or in 
faltering, topsy-turvy Chinese? Or just make them speak Nahan from start 
to finish? And if so, how do you translate it? 

Our country is one big family, with fifty-six closely-knit brothers. 
Apart from the Han, who are the big, elder brother, the other fifty-five are 
the ethnic minority groups. Among the minority brethren each group has 
one or two, perhaps dozens, even hundreds of writers. Aside from the 
minority among them who can write in their own ethnic scripts, the 
overwhelming majority must use Chinese script to write. In this way, using 
Chinese to create novels on minority topics can be said to be a 
commonality (Yang 2015:13). 

Yang Zhengwen is a Naxi author living in a primarily Tibetan region. 
He writes specifically about one particular sub-branch of his own 
ethnic group,^ but the questions he raises are universal for minorities 
in China; questions that are the heart of this paper. How do China's 
minority writers, in particular the Tibetans, write their stories in 
Chinese? What language do they use, and if they use multiple 
languages, how do they translate between them? 

After the 1950s, Tibetan literature bifurcated into two main 
directions: Tibetan literature written in Tibetan (usually standard 
literary Tibetan) and ethnic Tibetan literature written in Chinese. This 
has led to debates, as described in Hartley and Schiaffini-Vedani (2008) 
about true "Tibetanness," with the question over whether texts written 
in Chinese can properly represent Tibet. The 1980s saw the rapid 

1 In this case, the officially unrecognized "Nahan" people who inhabit Sanba 
Township of Xianggelila Municipality. 
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development of modern Tibetan literature, yet some of the most 
established Tibetan authors are not fully recognized as Tibetan by the 
Tibetan community, as Tsering Shakya has attested (200i:xix). There 
is a conceptual model, then, that suggests while some Tibetans write 
in Tibetan and others in Chinese, writing in Tibetan is somehow 
believed to be more authentically Tibetan. I wish to posit here the 
existence of a third category: while it is of course eminently possible 
for Tibetans to completely adopt Chinese script and language, there is 
also the possibility of using Sinitic graphs to represent Tibetan words, 
within a framework of a Chinese language text. This kind of language 
use suggests a hybrid form of writing. 

In the discourse surrounding Sinophone Tibetan literature, 
and all minority literature in China, there has been a consistent failure 
to distinguish between language and script. Script is taken as language. 
Just because something is written in Chinese script does not mean that 
Tibetan language is entirely absent. Going back to the novel mentioned 
in the introduction. Purple Highland Barley, the reviewer Pad+ma rig 
'dzin gives some examples of Tibetan words appearing in the original 
Chinese, depicted via phonetic transcriptions followed by translations 
in standard Chinese. Representative of these Tibetan elements include 
phrases such as: 



[Finely knitted woolen shad 


ma 'Tibetan wool of the highest class']^ 
■ hyin rten 'sacred relics' 


1 In translating examples, I transfer all Chinese language into English, and 
use Wylie to transcribe Tibetan. All translations are my own, except where 
otherwise specified. 
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"Finely knitted woolen shad ma" is obvionsly not entirely an English 
nonn phrase, for the nonn itself is a Tibetan word. In snch cases, the 
translator transferring the story into Tibetan is essentially dealing with 
back translation; these terms have already been translated out of 
Tibetan, so the transfer back into Tibetan shonld prove painless. 

Such examples show how minority writers can be seen to 
choose certain elements of their native culture to carry across in their 
dominant-language writing. This process is all the more noticeable if 
their intended readership is primarily made up of international or 
dominant-culture readers (Tymoczko 1999:24). While Tymoczko is 
primarily describing postcolonial authors, we can see in the Sinophone 
writing of authors from China's ethnic minorities an attempt at 
transferring the cnltural metatext of their traditional cultnre to a target, 
dominant-cultnre readership. The idea of ethnicity in the minority 
context is, however, very much subjective, and as Harrell (1996) has 
indicated, ethnic identities are "negotiated" by numerous groups with 
often conflicting interests. Translation, or translational writing, is one 
particular tool used by these groups to negotiate ethnicity. 
Traditionally, translation has been conceived of as a practice that is 
restricted to interlingual transfer: a translator takes a text in one 
language and transforms it into a text in a second language. Sometimes, 
however, the line between author and translator can be blurred. 
Tibetan writers who write in Chinese are themselves creators of 
translational texts, works of literature that exist in a space between 
languages. Hassan has specifically conceptualized "translational 
literature" as works that problematize translation and the notion of an 
original, as they are original texts within which cnltural translation is 
already being performed: 
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In the space between translators and translated, there are texts that 
straddle two languages...they participate in the construction of cultural 
identities from that in-between space and raise many of the questions that 
preoccupy contemporary translation theory (Hassan 2006, 754). 

Works of original creation can then also become works of translation, 
because the minority author is always already a translator. The 
postcolonial and/or minority writer who wishes to transfer the 
metatext of their native culture into the language of the dominant 
culture can use a number of translational strategies. In the Chinese 
context, the most common are glossing and "non-translation." 
Examples of these strategies as used by postcolonial African writers 
have been explained in great detail by Tymioczko (1999), and Ashcroft 
has expanded upon these strategies to include other linguistic 
approaches such as syntactic fusion. In China, perhaps for reasons of 
comprehension and conformity, the primary strategy is simple 
glossing. 

The Tibetan words inserted into Chinese writing can be divided 
into two major categories; those which are culturally-specific, and 
those which are not. A culture-specific lexical item, to adopt Mona 
Baker's definition, is "abstract or concrete, it may relate to a religious 
belief, a social custom, or even a type of food" (1992: 21). An example 
in Tibetan Sinophone literature might be £- zhaba; grwa ba, 
either glossed in Chinese as "ordinary Buddhist monk" or left 
untranslated), which can be found in works by several Sinophone 
Tibetan authors (e.g., Liangjiong Langsa 2006 and Dazhen 2009). This 
word denotes the lowest ecclesiastical rank, for which there is no direct 
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equivalent in Chinese, hence the gloss explanation. In contrast, non¬ 
culture-specific items are common across languages. 

An example from Yinbi de lian Hidden Face' by Tibetan 
author Gerong Zhuimei; "lit : 'FT ^ ("IT, 

lo ^ #1 — [She would say " 'a, Itos (oh, look), 

whoever, don't act all innocent, go fetch me a bowl of wine"] (Gerong 
Zhuimei 2011:250). Here the Tibetan verb "look" is transcribed in 
Chinese (a duo) and glossed in with a simple equivalent: there is 
actually no need to use the Tibetan if one simply wants to convey the 
meaning of "look," but its usage is an appeal to Tibetan identity, a 
strategy deployed in answer to the uncertainty posed by the writing of 
minority language dialogue such as Yang Zhengwen describes. 

It may be hypothesized that an analysis of the use of Tibetan 
words will mostly reveal transcriptions of culturally-specific items (e.g., 
plants, animals, religious terminology, etc.) and that this would entail 
a lack of choice on the author's part, thus making for unconvincing 
evidence of hybridization. Certain words simply do not exist in Chinese, 
so the author will have no choice but to invent transcriptions for them. 
Even so, the use of words such as (zhaba) are of note in that, with 

repeated usage, they present possible additions to the Chinese lexicon. 
Non-culture-specific terms are indeed more useful for demonstrating 
hybrid forms of writing, however. 

My research into the Tibetan Sinophone literature has so far 
identified over 600 glossed Tibetan words and phrases in Chinese, and 
almost half of these are non-culture-specific lexical items such as 
common nouns and action verbs. The choice involved in the "look" 
example above is obvious: the author could have simply used the 
Chinese verb kan ^ (as in the gloss), but instead chooses to use the 
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Tibetan word in Chinese transcription, followed by a translation. These 
conscious decisions do not necessarily reflect a crisis of identity or 
some kind of postcolonial struggle, but they do show an awareness that 
linguistic difference is a marker of a distinct ethnic identity. 


WRITING FROM THE PERIPHERY 

Tibetan author Alai (A le) is perhaps the most well-known of China's 
contemporary Sinophone Tibetan writers. His writing, and that of all 
minority Sinophone authors, belongs to what Deleuze 
and Guattari (1986:16-17) call "minor literature," which "does not 
come from a minor language; it is rather a minority construct within a 
major language." Minor literature has, in their definition, three 
characteristics: "the deterritorialization of language, the connection of 
the individual to a political immediacy, and the collective assemblage 
of enunciation" {ibid 18). All three aspects here are relevant to 
Tibetans writing in Chinese. It is a paradox that works of minor 
literature can accrue a collective value as representative of a wider 
culture, and the political nature of writing in a context as heavily 
politicized as ethnicity, identity, and state control cannot be denied. I 
would, however, like to focus on the aspect of language. What language 
are these writers using exactly, and how can it be said to 
"deterritorialize"? Alai himself has written that minority authors can 
hybridize Chinese: "When [minority writers] use this common 
language of 'Han Chinese' or 'Mandarin', we bring some aesthetic 
feeling or mode of expression from our own original regional 
language, or different ethnic languages into it, making it richer, and 
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bringing change to the language" (Alai 2014:11). It is this change that I 
want to address, change that is embodied by the use of translational 
language. Tibetan is, of course, not a monolithic language. The 
temptation is to see all Tibetan words in Chinese language work as 
representing a Lhasa dialect, but these words can also reflect dialect 
differences. Take the simple noun, "friend." While this could easily be 
expressed with the Chinese word, pengyou, in two distinct examples 
of Tibetan Sinophone literature we get two different words for friend. 
First, take Jamyang Sherab's 2003 novel, Xizang zuihou de tuo dui 
'Tibet's Last Yak Caravan Train'^: 



: 



t JLo - o ^ n, 



! 

[A rags, ® a rags: Changdu dialect, meaning 'friend'. Don't you know 
that there's no way you can get fat in one bite?!] (2003:176-177) 


In this example, we see the word FT ^ a nio, which is clearly a 
rendition of the Tibetan a rags, used in the dialogue. The intratextual 
footnote (which appears within the text, not at the bottom of the page) 
suggests that this is Chab mdo dialect. Another example of "friend" 
would be the more literary term for an intimate friend found in ancient 


1 Jamyang Sherab's novel features widespread use of Tibetan language in 
Chinese transcription. A thematic focus is the unique language belonging to 
the saltmen of Tibet, so one would expect actual language used within the 
book to reflect the reality on the ground. There are instances where he 
introduces complete, syntactic sentences in the dialect of the saltmen, and 
deconstructs them by stating which words are Tibetan borrowings, which 
are coined neologisms, and what the Chinese meaning of the terms are. All 
of this is written via phonetic transcriptions in Chinese (see for example 
Jamyang Sherab 2003: 52). 
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texts, mdza' bo, and that also appears in Chinese transcription in Sina 
Jundeng's work; 








[Don't worry, that's my best mdza' bo (Tibetan, meaning 'friend'), he'll 
look after you] (Sina Jundeng 2017:151) 


This time the gloss comes in the familiar parenthesis, and once again, 
within dialogue, the writer makes a claim for the ethnic authenticity of 
their Tibetan characters via the introduction of Tibetan language. A 
further example of dialect words in transcription can be seen in the 
work of Meizhuo; 



T #C, 




[The bonfire lit up the evening. Around the fire, young men and women 
danced the bro - bro being the name of a kind of dance] (Meizhuo 
1995:388) 


Here the gloss comes within the narrative itself, no footnote, no 
parenthesis, a direct explanation of this word, bro (transcribed in the 
text via the Chinese zhuo, a type of dance from Eastern Tibet),^ that 
serves as a marker of the local culture of the author's native A mdo, 
where the novel takes place. 

Alai is a mainstream author who makes sparing use of glossing 
(one rare example from his most famous work, Chen'ai Luoding, 

^ In her novel, Meizhuo states that bro is a type of dance. The New Tibetan- 
English Dictionary specifically calls it "a type of dance from Eastern Tibet" 
(Goldstein 2001:742). However, bro can also be used more generally to 
simply mean "dance," as in Jaschke (1998:382). 
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would be xiari, which is glossed simply as "bones" (Alai 2000:11), but 
is actually a Chinese transcription of the Tibetan sha rus 'flesh and 
bone'). Such examples are few and far between in Alai's oeuvre. But 
more extensive examples of translation can be found in the writing of 
other Tibetan authors on the periphery. In the border regions, we can 
find the best examples of hybrid, translational writing, but they come 
from the less mainstream authors: those on the metaphorical 
periphery of the literary scene, whose primary concern may not be 
sales figures and readership, but rather to express their unique local 
cultures. These are writers who dwell on the geographic periphery of 
the Tibetan lowlands, far from the center of the Tibetan literary sphere 
in Lhasa. One story I will take several examples from is ^^ 
p Yingrao xinling de qinsheng 'Zither Music that Lingers in the Soul', 
a short piece of fiction by Sina Nongbu, senior editor at the Diqing 
Daily newspaper, that was recently collected in an omnibus of local 
literature in celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
establishment of Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture. 

The protagonist of this story is a college student with a Tibetan 
mother and a Chinese father in what we presume to be urban Diqing. 
Like many Tibetans living outside of Tibet proper, she does not read 
Tibetan, but she can speak it. Throughout the course of the short story 
she is persuaded of the importance of Tibetan writing via a friend who 
learns Tibetan to promote Tibetan music and culture. The first 
example of hybrid writing comes early in the story: 





ft 
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[Back then I'd hide in my grandma's bosom, peek out at daddy and, 
with quiet curiosity, say, "rgya^ daddy, rgya daddy" 
iRgya; Chinese] (2017:5). 

Interestingly, the a ba here written in Chinese could be an idiomatic 
way of saying "daddy" in Chinese, or could be a perfect phono- 
semantic transcription of the Tibetan a pha colloquial "daddy." 
Either way, the Chinese jia is most definitely a transcription of the 
Tibetan rgya, meaning Chinese, as the footnote tells us. Another 
example is the term the Diqing locals would use to describe the 
protagonist of the story: tL) " [People said I 

was wild like a "bu" (boy)] { 2 .orj\ibid). There is an element of choice 
here, the author could directly use the Chinese nan'er 'boy'); but he 
does not. The word spoken is Tibetan, bu, and the translation is 
provided to non-Tibetan speakers in the parentheses. The parentheses 
also work to suggest a difference, a border between the languages that 
is not necessarily easily crossed. These are Tibetan characters, 
speaking Tibetan, and we are introduced to this world via these 
translations. 

Further, there are instances where the Tibetan language goes 
beyond single words: 




S.-]-^ 
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[They will definitely be happy that they have their first ethnic Tibetan 
teacher, even those kids who can't even wipe their own noses will jump 
up and dance the "semspa gangs la dga'zhing"^ to welcome me. 
^Name of a traditional Tibetan folk dance, meaning "Hearts full of 
rejoicing"] (2017:13). 


This is a fully S5mtactic noun phrase: not a simple, single word, but 
Tibetan sems pa gongs la dga' zhing that needs to be unpacked and 
translated for the non-Tibetan speaking reader. This phrase actually 
doubles up as both culture-specific and non-culture-specific, as it is 
clearly composed of ordinary vocabulary items, but together is the 
proper name of a specific folk dance. There are yet more examples of 
hybridity here, in particular a passage that suggests a melding of both 
scripts, where we can actually see the ligatures of the Tibetan script 
coming together behind the veil of the Chinese graphs: 


4^- ^ iiit 4'J ith T ^ ^— 


I found the word "sing" in the Chinese notes and, pointing to the Tibetan 
writing, asked him to spell it out. He hesitated for a moment, then went on 
to spell it fluently: "Ga la btags gla zhabs kyu glu; la greng bu le na len; 
glu len pa" (2017:9). 

This is semi-translated - we know that this long string of syllables "ga 
la btags gla zhabs kgu glu; la 'greng bu le na len; glu len pa", means 
"to sing" from the immediate context, but we have no idea which part 
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of this is "sing" exactly. In fact, this is the traditional method of spelling 
out Tibetan words, taking the distinct elements of the stack and adding 
them together to get the final word. Hence the first syllable glu is 
comprised of ga, a la btags (subscribed la), which together are 
pronounced gla, and, with the u vowel, become glu. The author also 
includes the specific, fanciful words for the Tibetan vowels, which are 
left untranslated; zhabs kyu for the u vowel, and 'greng bu for the e. 

In the following line, the protagonist makes a telling 
observation: 




[With that serious expression, he looked just like my grandma reciting 
scripture: I couldn't help but laugh] {ibid). 

To the uninitiated reader, this arcane string of syllables may as well be 
a line from a Buddhist sutra; it takes on an almost magical unknown 
quality, while it is in fact the most mundane practice of spelling out the 
individual letters of a word. There is no deep meaning behind this 
Tibetan, just the existence of the Tibetan script, script that is clearly 
present without being written. What we have in the course of this 
single story is a mixture of strategies; glossing with brackets and 
footnotes, combined with some non-translation. These are all 
translational strategies that are used in the creation of a cultural world, 
of Tibet and Tibetan, within Chinese writing. The characters are 
speaking Tibetan, the language comes through despite the facade of 
Chinese writing. As the example of the spelling of the word "sing" 
shows, the Tibetan script exists behind the Chinese characters; these 
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graphs are not to be read as the Chinese is read, they are to be read as 
Tibetan. Essentially, and taken to a logical extreme, this is a mode of 
writing Tibetan in Chinese orthography. 

What purpose does the presence of all this Tibetan serve? It is 
to create a "Tibetanness" that shines through in the writing despite the 
Chinese framework. As the protagonist's friend says, upon having 
successfully learned Tibetan script and presenting a book of traditional 
Tibetan music to his friend, with added Tibetan notation: 



[If I can hear some beautiful melodies with an ethnic flavour in your music, 
then I'll be satisfied] (2017:16). 

The "beautiful melodies" can easily be conceptualized as Tibetan 
language; the subtext being that literary composition is like musical 
composition: the writer/composer is not looking for a big publishing 
deal and the fame and fortune that comes with it, but merely that there 
is some real "Tibetanness" to the composition. 

Together, these examples reveal the ways in which Sinophone 
writers can "Tibetanize" Chinese. Here I use the word Tibetanize after 
the way in which Hassan describes the "Arabization" of English in the 
work of Ahdaf Soueif, a process he notes that is also similar to the 
"Indianization" of English in the works of Raja Rao (Hassan 206:765), 
but this Tibetanization is by no means reducible to a monolithic 
conceptualization of Tibet: Meizhuo's writing is steeped in the culture 
of A mdo, while Alai's work often conjures up images of his native 
Rgyal rong. 
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It must be stressed that all Sinophone writers who write about 
their native places engage in some form of translational writing. By 
transcribing words and expressions, then explaining them in the text, 
in footnotes, or indeed in not explaining them at all, they are still 
translating their source culture into Chinese. Tibetan Sinophone 
writers are not just writers, they are also translators, and they are 
ethnographers of their own native cultures. Ethnographic translation 
such as this questions homogenous Tibetan or Chinese identities, 
introducing peoples, cultures, and histories that are removed from 
those of mainstream Chinese literature. 


"TIBETANNESS" 


I will limit my discussion of "Tibetanness" to the use of language in 
Sinophone writing, specifically of Tibetan language as a marker of 
numerous cultural identities that are traditionally grouped together as 
"Tibetan." There have been several studies of Sinophone Tibetan 
writing in both Chinese and English language scholarship, but they 
share a marked avoidance of discussing specific examples of 
translational language. The focus is primarily on the stylistic and 
thematic content of the writing, and where linguistic elements are 
analyzed, it is usually only syntactic in nature. Take, for example, the 
following discussion on Alai's work by Chinese scholar Dan Zhencao: 
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The novel uses a large number of concise sentences; mostly simple in 
structure, these short sentences are clear and impactful, to the point and 
vivid, possessing a unique artistic beauty (Dan 2008:126) 


An example of this vivid language is given as: 

T " 'The lama's laxatives made my intestines sing" (ibid). 

The linguistic analysis focuses primarily on style and imagery, 
and actually foregoes diction entirely, despite various references to 
nebulous and subjective ideals of simplicity and purity. The line about 
laxatives and singing intestines is not particularly Tibetan, despite the 
existence of the word "lama" that could just as easily have been written 
by an ethnically Han Chinese author. As is often the case when Chinese 
commentators discuss Tibetan authors, the above quote suggests an 
essentialization of Tibetan writing in Chinese as simple and direct, a 
conceptualization that veers dangerously close to the m5dh of the noble 
savage: the suggestion here being something akin to "Look how pure 
and free from artifice this writing is!" Are all Tibetans who write 
Chinese condemned to be seen as simplistic in their use of language? 
The choice of example in itself is revealing, as Alai happens to be a 
Tibetan author who does not use a lot of Tibetan words, but who is 
nevertheless taken as an archetype of Tibetan authors who write in 
Chinese. As I have attempted to show, there are authors who do 
employ glossed Tibetan words (or untranslated Tibetan words), but 
these writers are regularly overlooked in favor of the more 
commercially successful in the analyses of Tibetan literature - not 
without reason, for they are less visible, and therefore less 
discussed. Nevertheless, the literary, artistic merit of these works is 
not necessarily the question that should be addressed when analyzing 
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language; rather the value of this minor literature lies in its use of 
language and translation to create a hybrid written form. 

Wang Yiyan asks important questions about the role of Tibetan 
Sinophone writing, especially the works of Alai: 


How can Alai's Aba retain the significance of other literary native places, 
such as those of Lu Xun, Shen Congwen, Lao She, and Jia Pingwa, not 
simply as a local place glowing with historical grandeur and cultural 
symbols but as the native place for a sense of nationhood? How can 
ethnics "write back" to the motherland (i.e., challenge the motherland's 
doctrines about them) in the general context of ethnic politics and in the 
case of Alai's Tibet in particular? (Wang 2013:104) 


On the topic of writing back to the center, of challenging the 
assumptions that the people of the motherland may have about them, 
we can see that perhaps one strategy is to employ complex Tibetan 
language that requires translation, such as gloss explanations. This 
creation of a hybrid form may go some way toward defying the 
stereotypes of simplicity. But the creation of hybridity is not without 
its pitfalls. In a discussion of the Tibet-centric novels of Yangjin Lamu, 
He Dahai, the editor of Xianggelila magazine, suggests that 
Tibetanness in Chinese literary works must go beyond the surface: 


-f 4' it 4'J A 3] 
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Ml o 


When it comes to writing novels, imbuing a work with a real "ethnic flavor" 
is no easy task. In those works by the people we are often hearing about, 
even though the names of people and places are all "Sgrol ma" and "Bkra 
shis" and "Shambhala" and "snow mountain" and "high pastures," and 
even though the descriptions of life will contain some local culture and 
customs, religious elements, and other extraneous things, they still can't 
make the readerfeel a real, tangible "ethnic flavor" because these authors 
have a superficial, shallow, even forced understanding of what "ethnic 
flavor" is (He 2017:173). 

The "Tibetan" linguistic elements here are downplayed: authors can 
name their characters "Tashi" and write about the mysterious 
"Shambhala," but this is all so much Tibetan window dressing that 
does not get to an inner truth of the Tibetan experience. This is the 
same criticism that Bengali and English writer Ketaki Kushari Dyson 
aims at Salman Rushdie: "His use of Urdu adds colour to his texts, but 
does not lead us to an Indian intellectual world" (1993:179). I believe, 
however, that this "color," when used in combination with 
translational language, has the purpose of revealing the traditional 
culture, the minority construct, and this mode of translation is a way 
of highlighting cultural identity. He Dahai goes on to suggest that the 
characters need to feel Tibetan in a way that goes beyond the surface 
level markers of Tibetan identity. This can be done, I contend, in the 
way in which characters are portrayed in Sina Nongbu's work; as 
conduits of real Tibetan language and, of course, writing. 
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Kangba, by Dazhen, is another example of a contemporary 
Sinophone Tibetan novel that makes frequent use of Tibetan words: 


7 HXH" 




Having parted with Caoshan, Qiongze Kanbu waiked deiiberateiy over to 
Zheng Yuniong, and said, "Bkra shis bde legsl" Zheng Yuniong didn't know 
how to respond in kind, and, whiie he was at a ioss, Kanbu smiied and 
gentiy touched his forehead against his own. He feit Kanbu's forehead 
stroking his, as the former intoned "Yag mo song, yag mo song' repeatediy, 
wishing him a good journey (Dazhen 2009:65). 

Here, the usage of to denote bkra shis bde legs, the 

traditional Tibetan auspicious phrase, while admittedly translational, 
is by this point cliche; there is no need for a gloss translation, for it has 
already become a commonplace phrase in standard Chinese. This is 
the kind of surface-level marker of Tibetanness that He Dahai warns 
against. It is, however, followed up by more translational language, 
yag mo song 'go well' in what we are told is Khams dialect. The 
meaning is provided in an intratextual explanation. This is how 
Chinese can be changed and enriched by Tibetan, as Alai envisioned, 
and provides an answer to the question asked by the Naxi author, Yang 
Zhengwen, that I cited at the beginning of this piece: what to do with 
the characters? How should they speak? The answer becomes clear. 
They should speak their own language, and it is up to the author to 
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decide how to write it, how to translate it, or how to gloss it, for the 
reader to understand. We need to identify those works that are not just 
Chinese novels wrapped up in Tibetan window dressing, but are 
actually "Tibetan Chinese," and this can be done with the authenticity 
of the language, the Tibetanness of the characters. 

From an analysis of the Tibetan language within Sinophone 
Tibetan literature we can move toward building a dataset that would 
serve as the foundation for a dictionary or glossary of Tibetan words in 
Chinese. Such a dictionary would be helpful for both encoders and 
decoders. It would help translators find the right way to transcribe 
Tibetan words that appear in the source text, and of course to avoid 
defaulting to Chinese Pinyin (an occurrence that leads to secondary 
transcriptions - phonetic renderings based on phonetic renderings). 
This dictionary would also be beneficial to readers, who, encountering 
an unfamiliar word, would be able to look up the Tibetan "original." It 
would also help writers find "standard" transcriptions for certain 
words, perhaps helping to provide inspiration in their creative process 
of writing Tibet. 

In the first instance, as translators, we can make sure to avoid 
mistakes and unnecessary sinicizations when transliterating Tibetan 
words from Chinese. A couple of examples of this follow: 

-fik, 

: ";Eo " : "4t0o " « 

K K (Alai 2000:10). 

Bone, a very important word here, as is another, root, which means about 
the same thing. But the word root in Tibetan is short and abrupt: nyi. Bone, 
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on the other hand, has a proud sound: shari. The natural world is made 
up of water, fire, wind, and air, while the human world is made up of bones, 
or roots (Alai 2001:13). 

The translation by Howard Goldblatt turns sha rus 'flesh and bone', 
into shari, a hybrid transcription that melds Tibetan with Chinese 
Pinyin, and thus, if this is not taken to be a meta-commentary on Alai's 
own hybridity, some of the linguistic authenticity is lost. 

Another example from the story A Soul in Bondage 
by Tashi Dawa reads 

(Tashi Dawa 1999:60). This 
has been translated: "And when people ask a favor they will say, "gu- 
ji, gu-ji" in a plaintive voice" (Tashi Dawa 1989:416). Here, the Tibetan 
"please" should be rendered in transliteration as sku mkhyen (at least 
in Wylie), but the translator simply uses the Chinese Pinyin spelling of 
the graphs, giving us what is essentially a Chinese way of pronouncing 
what should be a Tibetan word. In fact, this example marks an 
interesting feature of these translations: phonetic translation affords 
the author the ability to depict dialect pronunciation without requiring 
them to worry about norms of written Tibetan. Nevertheless, difficulty 
lingers. How can the reader know how the word that lies beyond the 
Chinese characters is supposed to be pronounced? Can the reader 
really read these words as they were intended? 

These words also pose a challenge for the translator, who 
cannot be expected to be au fait with numerous languages and 
romanization systems. A dictionary of these words, with full example 
citations (and dialect information where necessary) would be a useful 
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resource. An example entry from such a dictionary might end up 
looking something like this (to use an earlier example); 


ii''-#' shapu (T mdza' bo n. M A friend 

Example (glossing): 





"Don't worry, that's my best mdza' bo (Tibetan, 'friend'), he'll 


look after you" (Sina Jundeng 2017:151). 


CONCLUSION 


There are essentially two assumptions that could be made about the 
use of Chinese language to compose Sinophone Tibetan writing: either 
the authors are unwilling to write in Tibetan in the first place, perhaps 
because they want to reach a wider audience, or they are simply unable 
to write Tibetan. Literacy rates in Tibetan are low, even in Lhasa. In 
1988, only 14.1 percent of the heads of households in Lhasa could read 
Tibetan proficiently (Ma 2011:308). Besides pointing to the low 
number of potential readers of Tibetan literature, this suggests that the 
majority of authors are writing in the script that they know how to use. 
If an author cannot write Tibetan, they will have no choice but to use 
the writing system with which they are most familiar: Chinese. Alai 
identifies as "a Tibetan who writes in Chinese" (Alai 2011:152), but it is 
worth noting that many Tibetans who live in Tibetan regions of China 
outside the TAR proper will not have had the opportunity to learn 
Tibetan script during their schooling. They may have a mother 
language that is not Chinese, but do not have easy access to a mother 
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script. Wang Yiyan notes how this speaks to the complicated 
relationship between language and cultural belonging: 

I agree that there are differences between Tibetan writers who write in 
different languages (Tibetan, Chinese, and/or English), but the cultural 
identity of an author, and more important, of his or her writing, should not 
be reduced to language only... In this respect, there is a striking similarity 
between Tibetan writers who write in Chinese, such as Alai, and Indian 
and African writers who write in English or French: their inability or 
unwillingness to write their native tongues speaks loudly of their life 
experiences and ethnicity... (Wang 2013 : 99 ). 

But is Sinophone Tibetan simply writing in Chinese? I believe 
we should not be classifying all Chinese as essentialized standard 
language. Just as we should not essentialize the Tibetan experience, 
there is Chinese and there is "Chinese." Through various modes of 
translation each "Chinese" is not the same. In this way, Chinese can be 
said, like English, to encompass decentralized codes, denoted by a 
lower case initial: 

We need to distinguish between what is proposed as a standard code, 
English (the language of the erstwhile imperial centre), and the linguistic 
code, english, which has been transformed and subverted into several 
distinctive varieties throughout the world. For this reason, the distinction 
between English and english will be used throughout our text as an 
indication of the various ways in which the language has been employed 
by different linguistic communities in the post-colonial world (Ashcroft et 
al. 1989:9). 
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We should also distinguish between the standard code of 
Chinese and the different linguistic codes of Chinese that are 
influenced by minority languages. Sinophone Tibetan, especially 
when it is written by the more adventurous authors (frequently 
the less mainstream, such as Jamyang Sherab and Sina Nongbu), 
becomes a translational writing: not Tibetan, and not quite 
Chinese; more a Tibetan-influenced "Chinese," with a lower case 
"c." But whichever path these authors take, these are all valid 
literary forms. We must be wary not to discount Sinophone 
Tibetan writing, however as merely/only Chinese, or as a 
betrayal of true "Tibetanness," for there is always writing behind 
the writing. 
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Non-English Terms 


'a Itos 


'bru smug po 
'greng bu 
Aba FT ruga ba 
aba FT^ 


Alai FT a le 
Amdo, a mdo 
a pha i 5 ^'=^| 
a rogs 
bkra shis 
bkra shis bde legs 
bro 


bu^l 


byin rten 

chab mdo Changdu Qamdo 

Chen'ai Luoding 
Dan Zhencao 
Dazhen 14 .^ 

Diqing ikJ^, bde chen 

ga la btags gla zhabs kyu glu; la 'greng bu le na len; glu len pa 

Gerong Zhuimei 
grwa ba q'qi 

gluti 

Han iX 
He Dahai 
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Jamyang Sherab 'jam dbyangs sbes rab 

Jia Pingwa ^ -f- KJ 
kan ^ 

Kangba $: £-, kbams pa 
kbams 
la btags 
lama "M 'A 


Lao Sbe 


Iba sa 


Liangjiong Langsa 
Lu Xun 
mdza' bo 

Meizbuo me sgron 
minzuwenxue 
Naban ^ 
nan'er ^ }L 
Naxi ^ 

Nima Panduo nyi ma pban tbogs 

pad+ma rig 'dzin 
pengyou 14 A 


rgya|| 
rgyal rong 
Sanba 

sems pa yongs la dga' zbing 
sgrol ma 
sbad ma "^^^1 

Sbambbala, Xiangbala ^ £-# 
sba rus 
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Shen Congwen 
Sina Jundeng 
Sina Nongbu 
sku mkhyen 

Tashi Dawa bkra shis zla ba 

Tsering Wangdu Shakya, Cirenxiajia tshe ring dbang 

'dus shAkya 
Wang Yiyan i 


iii. 

J 


Xianggelila sham b+ha la'f| 5 l' 5 '«l Shangri-La 

xiari H 0 

Xizang zuihou detuo dui 
yag mo song 

Yangjin Lamu dbyangs can lha mo 

Yang Zhengwen iE. X 
Yidam Tsering, yi dam tshe ring 
Yinbi de lian HI- 


Yingrao xinling de qinsheng ^ 
Yunnan ^i$j 
zhabs kyu 
zhuo p- 
Zi qingke # 
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The Wutun Language and Modern 

Diversity Linguistics 

Erika Sandman (University of Helsinki) 


Abstract 

The author's interest in the Wutun language, diversity linguistics and 
its application to the Wutun language, and the importance of diversity 
linguistics are described. 
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modern diversity linguistics, Qinghai Province China, Wutun language 
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BEGINNINGS 

I first heard about the Wutun language when I was a second-year 
student majoring in East Asian Studies and General Linguistics at the 
University of Helsinki, Finland. My supervisor, Professor of East Asian 
Studies, Juha Janhunen, had done fieldwork in Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, and Amdo and offered courses on languages spoken in these 
areas, including Wutun and Amdo Tibetan. Although I started my 
studies by learning Putonghua 'Modern Standard Chinese', I have been 
interested in little-documented minority languages of Inner Asia since 
the beginning of my career in linguistics. After all, we already know so 
much about the major European and Asian languages that are widely 
taught in schools. As a linguist eager to gain new insights into human 
language, it is rewarding to work on undocumented languages spoken 
by small communities. 

Wutun is a particularly interesting language from a linguistic 
point of view because it has developed in close contact with Tibetan 
and Chinese speakers. Its vocabulary and grammar reflect both of 
these languages. Internationally, linguists want to know what happens 
when languages have close contact. Wutun is spoken in three villages 
- Upper Wutun, Lower Wutun, and Jiacangma in Tongren County 
(Rebkong), Huangnan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Qinghai 
Province. Other than a couple of linguistic articles on Wutun written 
in the 1980s, there was very little research on this intriguing language. 
Consequently, I decided to study Wutun to learn more about its origins 
and grammatical features. 

In 2004-2005 I spent a year as an exchange student at Inner 
Mongolia University in Hohhot. During that time, I visited Qinghai to 
meet some Wutun speakers and travel to the Wutun villages. In 2006, 
my supervisor and I also invited a Wutun speaker to Finland to work 
at the University of Helsinki. 

My research involved fieldwork in Qinghai in 2007, 2010, and 
2013 where I worked with several native speakers of Wutun in Xining 
City and in Wutun villages in Tongren. We recorded many texts and 
conversations, transcribed and analyzed them, and went over dozens 
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of questionnaires on vocabulary and grammar. This research led to my 
Master's thesis, completed in 2007. In studying little-documented 
languages, the role of native speakers and the speech community is as 
important as the role of the lingnist. The linguist is dependent on the 
help of the speakers who provide the data for a linguistic study and 
help the researcher transcribe and analyze it. I was extremely fortunate 
to be assisted by Wutun speakers who were willing to involve in 
linguistic research and patiently teach me the intricacies of their 
language. Later, I worked on a reference grammar of Wutun for my 
PhD dissertation (completed in 2016). It focuses on the Wutun sound 
system, word classes, grammatical categories, clanses and clause 
combining, as well as background information on the geography of the 
Wutun-speaking area, the speakers' culture, the use of Wutun in 
everyday situations, and contact with neighboring languages. The 
theoretical background for my work comes from modern diversity 
linguistics, which is a popular field of linguistics today both in Finland 
and internationally. 


WHAT IS DIVERSITY LINGUISTICS? 

Diversity linguistics documents and compares languages of the world. 
It consists of two branches; descriptive linguistics and linguistic 
typology. Descriptive linguistics focuses on documenting individnal 
little-studied languages. It involves working with native speakers, 
collecting and pnblishing materials (such as texts and conversations) 
on individual languages, and writing grammars. Writing a grammar of 
Wutun is an example of descriptive linguistics. 

Linguistic typology is concerned with comparing languages to 
make generalizations on what is common, nncommon, or even 
possible in languages. Language typologists read and compare large 
amounts of grammars of individual languages to see what is similar or 
different in languages of the world. Comparing how different 
languages talk about past events is an example of linguistic typology. 
Language typologists believe documenting individual languages and 
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comparing them with other languages helps us understand the 
fundamentals of human language and the human mind. 

One problem in modern linguistics is that what we know about 
languages is mostly based on major European languages since most 
linguists work on languages such as English, French, Spanish, and 
German. However, the languages of Europe represent only three 
percent of the world's languages. To better understand human 
language, we need to know more about small language communities 
outside Europe. In today's world, many small languages are 
endangered, and when a language dies, valuable information and 
cultural heritage are lost forever. Therefore, in descriptive linguistics 
supporting the maintenance of endangered languages by making 
recordings, publishing texts, and compiling dictionaries are vitally 
important. 

A key point of modern diversity linguistics is that every 
language represents a unique way of conceptualizing the world and can 
teach something new about languages and human thinking. All 
languages are valuable. There are no "more developed" or "less 
developed" languages. Languages with few speakers are as important 
as languages with many speakers, and unwritten languages are as 
important as languages with a writing system. Diversity linguistics is 
concerned neither about the status and power of languages in society 
nor the norms of written languages. Instead, the research focuses on 
spoken languages as they are used in everyday situations. In the light 
of linguistics, it is also natural that all the languages change across time. 

Furthermore, contact with neighboring languages shapes 
language. Languages that mix numerous elements from two or more 
diverse languages are as valuable as languages that have not received 
considerable influence from other languages. While different types of 
languages are created in different social situations, they equally serve 
the needs of their speech communities and represent their unique 
ways of thinking. 
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THE WUTUN LANGUAGE AND DIVERSITY LINGUISTICS 

I have presented my work on Wutun in numerous linguistic 
conferences both in Finland and abroad, and the audience has always 
been keenly interested. Linguists from throughout the world have 
found Wutun extremely interesting and believe that it has much to 
offer our better understanding of languages. Linguists are particularly 
interested in Wutun language because close contact between two 
different language communities - Tibetan and Chinese - has created it. 
Wutun's vocabulary and grammar are mixtures of elements from these 
two languages. Stud5dng languages such as Wutun helps us better 
understand what happens to languages when the speakers come into 
close contact with each other. This provides new perspectives on how 
languages change and how new grammatical categories develop. These 
are fundamental issues for linguistic theory. 

The study of Wutun also contributes to our understanding of 
Inner Asian history. Languages like Wutun have been documented 
throughout the world, including my home country, Finland. Over a 
century in the capital of Finland, Helsinki, bilingual speakers who 
spoke both Finnish and Swedish created a unique language with 
Swedish vocabulary and Finnish grammar. This language is called Old 
Helsinki Slang, and it was spoken in the eastern districts of Helsinki. 
The residents of these districts remain very proud of their language 
and its unique way of expressing thoughts. They consider it an 
important part of their cultural heritage and promote it in various 
cultural associations. 

Linguists working on diversity linguistics think that the 
grammar of each individual language can tell us something important 
about what the human mind is capable of. In the case of Wutun, its 
knowledge system is very special. In every sentence, the speaker must 
distinguish between events in which he or she has been personally 
involved and events he or she is not part of. Personal involvement is 
marked by the suffix -yek, while observations from an outsider's 
perspective are marked by the suffix -li. Similar systems are also found 
in Amdo Tibetan and in many Mongolic languages of the Amdo area. 
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Although knowledge systems such as this are found in varions 
languages of the Amdo region, they are very rare in the languages of 
the world and therefore of great interest to linguists. 

The grammar of knowledge is a current topic in lingnistics. 
Stndying knowledge systems of the world's langnages helps us to 
understand how hnman beings conceptualize information. It gives us 
new viewpoints on the theory of mind; how we understand each other 
and how we take into account other people's perspectives. An in-depth 
stndy of the Wntnn system has provided many new perspectives on 
these issues. These questions are of interest to linguists, but also those 
working in psychology, philosophy, and social scientists. 


CONCLUSION 

The stndy of Wutun has enriched onr worldviews and has tanght many 
other linguists and me a great deal about language. I am deeply 
indebted to the Wntun commnnity for sharing the secrets of their 
language. They have many reasons to be proud of their language and 
its uniqne way of expressing thonghts. 


Further Reading 

Chen Naixiong if.. 1982. Wutunhua Chutan ^ [A 

Preliminary Investigation on Wntun Speech]. Minzu Yuwen ^ 
1:10-18. 

_. 1986. Guan5ai Wutunhna T' i ^ f# [An Outline of Wntnn 

Lingnistic Structure]. Journal of Asian and African Studies 

31:33-52. 

_. 1988. Wutunhua yinxi [The Sound System of the 

Wutun Speech]. Minzu Yuwen 3:1-10. 

_. 1989. Wutunhua de dongci xingtai [Verb Forms 

of the Wutun Speech]. Minzu Yuwen 6:26-37. 
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Sandman, Erika. 2016. A Grammar of Wutun. PhD dissertation. 
University of Helsinki. 

https://helda.helsinki.fi/handle/10138/168427 
Xi Yuanlin it I#. 1983. Tongren Tuzu Kaocha Baogao: Sizhaizi 
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•Gray Tuttle. 2019. Tsong kha'i ri rgyud dang 'brel te a mdo'i sa gnas 'ga' yi lo rgyus 
gleng ba [Local History in A Mdo: The 

Tsong kha Range]. Mtho sgang gi bsam brjo [Asian Highlands 

Perspectives] 58:123-171. 

^'^^^'20io:23-97^A'^^^'^c;^'^| Local History in A Mdo: The Tsong kha Range. Mtho 
sgang gi bsam brjo. Asian Highlands Perspectives 2010:23-97. 
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(1993, 
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1 Goldstein (1989, 30 n. 4i)'<^'^'^ 

^2;^(Fagen 20io<^'^^|)| 

Dreyfus^'^5^'^^'https://bit.ly/35giUJc 

4 qg^'^^;,^'^'^'^^^'http://www.drepung.info 
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q«‘^'^q^'^q'^^'*^q;^'ivy League^'^'^5^•q|^^'^q'^^'^?'^'5^•?i^^•5]‘5|'5^•^^q^'q^•^q'*5^^ 


1 365-366)1 

2 [1865], 22<^'^^| ^(3|5^' 
http://www.tbrc.org 

3 §|q:^'Dreyfus^'^5^'^^'https://bit.ly/36tZCBd<^'^^| 
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15,*^^^ 13)1993 [1657], 154-157) 

1982 [1746], 

(311, ch. 31, 

P.i5a)<^'^^| 

2 (1990,27). 

)$. T^ -f - 4 -I* ID )^'l6'^'q^| 
s^^^j'^^s^t'Ereat goodness' 

ft a title of 

Shiva, king of the devas ... also a title of Vairocana"<^'^c 5 '^^'^'S^ (Soothillc;^^' Hodous 
1976 [1937]), 218; https://bitdy/ 2 CUaj 2 tWi 5 ^^'t^'M^''^^'^^S'^'^'^^^'‘^'^'^| 
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Secen^'5^'5)^q^'q^' 1662 Erdeni-yin‘^=^5^^'^'‘^s^'^^^^^'^R'^’::^’^]^ q=N 

(q 5 ;darqan(q^'p 5 r^'^q|'^'^;|qi'^^'!^'( 5 «i'qgqi'«'qW^^'^^^ 

q^q|'^'q^-^q5'^-q3;j^«-‘|-^q;q'qS'q'qS'‘a-^'5^3o5;q,^w^qT^w‘^q'q'«i‘^'j^q;5; 

|;^c:-JS™-q|^5)'|;%|-q|3;^^'q^q'aq-|q^'|q-5)af«^'|;<^q:q-Siiq|-3;^^'^q^q^^ 

|•w•^3;j§|q|;^'35w25q^’q'qwq^q'^^ 

Si5;q| ^q;%q'^-q^q'qgq'q^-%|-q3;^^'q|^'^-^'^^'5,q:^^q;q0^'^-<^3;j^q-q^'si|'q|5,^^ 

15605^'^' 15703^q;q^'i5|'g3^'^3^(Altan 
Khan =;'^' 

^«-q-|,q'q^qq;^^q;'g^q'q^q-q^-^3;j^^q:q§,'q'5^gq|'qjq-q'a5/gq-'^5^5/^«jfc;5^'^'5^^- 

q:^'^'^q|'«^'^'q,q‘^'q^wq^'fq'^'<^'^^'Siq'a'§,q'q'qi3;j3;^q'qfe^ 


*V -V c\ 


1 

2 Saghang Secen - Ssanang Ssetsen [Sagang Secen] (1990 [1662] v 1,178). 

3 [1865], 180) 

M XA (1990, 27) 

Ahmad (197O, 315-320)^'<^<^'q'f|c;^'‘^^'5^' 
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5^^!^4|q,''^3;j3'^4|'i^'q^q'q^5^'^'|5^q'|;«^-q3;jq3k;^q'q'lj!^'^'qjT|q,'q^'^q^-^ 

415,^1 

4|«q'S3s^'| 1 

5^^^4|'4|'^4^•^4^•|;q•^3^^3;Jurchen^'5^^'4^^•^^^q;^'5^qq'^| 1642<^^'^'q^'q^'^' 

f^t5;|'5^5;^|q'4j^q;%^-gq;^q^=Vq'5^'^q| W^-^q;5^4?-^'5^^'^q;^-qq;^-5^^'2r5j 

qq^4|'q'q^4|4^'^'a^4|'i5;qqq;^4|;^'q^^q'^4^'^4|4^'q^q,‘^-^'^4^| 1 662^^§‘^-q^' 


1995, vol. 2: 69)<^'^^| [Frangoise Robin^^'^;:<^'c;^^' 

^^(1982 [1881], 281) ';SxA (1990, 

(1698), 95) (1992, 

Ahmad (197O, 311-320)^^'^A'5^'PA'^'^'^3oq;^'^^'<^^5^^^ 
Qing shi lu)wS|q;^'^^<^| Ahmad (1970,121-122,158-162)<^<^A'^^ 
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^•‘TjSv'llaghughsan khutughtuj^s^^'^'sj'si^ 

q^q;^r5j«^q'55/q^T|^-5^( ^ l^)q5j q^'q^qq-^' 

(4b q^'5^-q-^q^q'(qq'( # # )%«i'=;,^^'^^^'‘S;^'=;,^'^^' 

q^^'q'si^q'^'sqq'^q'^'^q^'^'qs^'^'qsjq^ q^'as^^^qwq^'s'^'^giqs^q 

5,qqs5;|q-|q( t SI ^ i-§- ^ Mi 


1 Schmidt (1961 [1829], 289-290; Ssanang Ssetsen [Sagang Secen] (1990 [1662], 184- 
1855; Ahmad (1970,121,159). 

^ [1865], i8o)| 

Deng (2003,16). 
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1 it iL;S, (1990, 27). 

2 £:2S|5^'y'£:c;;^'%'^!;5)s(Sf(&:;5 ^l^)SS■qg|5^•^q®js^'5^| (ifxA 1990, 27). 

3 Petech (1950, i8)qq| ^is. ^ #: (ch. 263, ff. 4b-5b)l ‘|q|;%'q^'^^'i 759 |,®I'Sqq'^^q' 
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'qqqj i 82 i-i 85 i)|;q'|q'^'%:q'^'q' 2 oo^«'q^''qsjs^qq'l ^'^qq' 

q^'q^q^'5^^;^'yq'%|q'|qq'%qqqq'^'qqq'^'^'^'qfeq'qq=S'q^^'q^q''^qq' 
q^q'q'’^qq| 1895<^'^'^'«^;^'qfeq'qq'‘^q'q^'fq'^q|f^'qi|qq'5^^q^ 1932^=^: 

qt3^-c:q-q^-q-q§,'q^'^5)-q^ r'-a'S^qq-j ^•qq<^-q^-q^qqSf-qq<^-<g'q^'qqg;^q% 
§,q-q^-‘aq'5;Kfeq-qSq'qfeqq-q5)-q-^q'q'^'qq5/q5,qq^^5^'q^'q'qq qssj 
qfeqq-q'^q-‘^q'q-q^'‘3qqqq<^q^q%5^qq^qq-^'2rq(^q'5,q'|^^ qS'Sjq- 

q^3;jq'qqqq'q'^q|q'^'S^'^q^'^''awqqgqyqqq|^qqaqq'5^^q^'q^q'qq^-«^^ 
^q^5^'¥qq-^q| 's'l'qqqq'sjq'sqq^qqs^'qq'lsj^'^'iqqyq'qis/s.q'qsj^s^^ 

qq-q^'^q|q'q'^-sqq-q^-qq"|iq| 3 


1 ^ 2 ;^'tM^'^'q^'a 62 ;^''ig; 5 ^' 3 fi;:(house/family)' 2 ;^^^ 

^ M Xa 1990, 27<^'^^| 

3 ^ ^ ^^(1993, 98 )| 
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^ 5 ;qS-q^'q^'^q'q^feq- 5 je 5 ;^^-q¥ 5 ;q^-j^^^ 

5/^q'q-|| q'i|5;q''3S'qq:^3;j3oq'^q'^«pq‘^'q®|C^^ ^■q'^i 

qgq-q'^'q|q;§,' 5 ^- 2 ik| 

q^s^aq-qsjqi 


^ ih(2005,34)^'^! ^i^'g;5^'q^5^'t^=y'af'i|'^'‘^''i|3^‘^'^'‘^'^^^'P6449«i'^'5(af5j5(q'5>t^' 

E^c;;aj'5)^q'^q^c;;^E^'^3^W!y'qj^c^'q^^ 5iq'J|0|5^-ai-sj;^^(Ba zhou/ Baijia)^'5)'!^q'5g51'!^'^'S''^' 

W ^fp k ^^qqq^qqq%q5i^q^'^'^=i''^ (■* scA 1990, 
io8-io9ai'^'^j) iff XA ^'5i'5)'^'q^'^K‘^'q^5^|;¥'^'5|^' 

(';S xA 1990,29)<^'^^| 'n 

http://www.5idituxom^^'3;^^'<^^<^'^q'%^l^^'<^^'^;^^'<^<^'q'^'^^;^'^^'|;^'a6'^2^^^^ 

2 A A:tit (2005, 35)<^'^^| (^^^'Frangoise 
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<^^'qq'^q'|;%q5^'^'|;^q'35-q^-^'3|q;^-% q^q^-qj qfeqa^-'^S'q^q-q- 


1 'S XA (1990, io8)c;^^'| ^ (1993,72)‘^'^^| 
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The Rdo rje Phur pa Ceremony at 
Mi nyag Ri khud Monastery 


Bsod nams 



Abstract 

A description is given of the annual religious Rdo ije Phur pa ceremony 
in Ri khud (Riku) Monastery located in Bon po gshis (Pengbuxi) 
Township, Dar mdo (Kangding) City, Dkar mdzes (Ganzi) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan Province, PR China. The ceremony 
begins on the twenty-seventh day of the fifth month and ends on the 
fourteenth day of the sixth lunar month (Tibetan lunar calendar). The 
monastery's location and its history; ceremony characters, dance, and 
music; a comparison with two other nearby monasteries; and 
photographs are provided. 


Keywords 

Dkar mdzes (Ganzi), Tibetan agricultural areas, Tibetan beliefs, 
Tibetan festive dress, Tibetan food, Tibetan religious ceremony 


tBsod nams dbang phyug (Yang Haiyu). The Rdo rje Phur pa Ceremony 
at Mi nyag Ri khud Monastery. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:173-216. 
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I would only believe in a god who knew how to dance. 

--Friedrich Nietzsche^ 


MAPS. 

FIG 1. Dkar mdzes (Ganzi) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan 
Province.^ 
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2 Revised version of https://bit.ly/2kpmmPX, accessed 5 September 2019. 
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FIG 2. Ri khud Monastery and surrounding townships.’ 
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FIG 3. Ri khud Monastery. 
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INTRODUCTION 

P was born in the year 2000 in Dar mdo (Kangding) City, Dkar mdzes 
(Ganzi) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan Province, PR China. 
I have annually attended the Rdo rje phur pa ceremony for as long as I 
can remember. It is a reunion of friends and relatives, an opportunity 
to display fine clothing and jewelry, and an opportunity to strengthen 
religious belief by seeking help from the deities and preparing for their 
afterlife 


1 Revised version of https://bit.ly/2kBNuuP, accessed 9 September 2019. 

2 My official ethnic classification is Tibetan. My Chinese surname, Yang, is 
from my maternal grandfather, Yang Dongyuan (b. 1940), who is a Tibetan 
from Nyag chu (Yajiang) County, Dkar mdzes Prefecture. He enlisted in the 
army and later was assigned a job caring for horses that were used for 
transportation and mail delivery. His job was in Ra rnga kha (Xinduqiao) 
Township (in the contemporary Dar mdo City), which is a local commercial 
center and thirty-three kilometers from Skya gan (Jiagenba) Township. 
After he married my grandmother, Dpag mo (1944-2014), they settled in 
Skya gan Township. 
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I most recently attended on 13 Augnst 2019 .1 have written this 
paper based on my experiences, and consultations with Bsod nams 
phun tshogs (b. 1978), the dge bskos 'discipline enforcer' of Ri khud 
(Riku) Monastery; Tshe dbang (b. 1979), former sprul sku^ attendant 
for fifteen years; Dbang 'dus (b. 1952) a villager; and Dbang mo (b. 

1967), a local, former shop owner.^ 

• •• 

Two ritual guards wearing intimidating clothing and masks frightened 
me. This is my most powerful memory of attending the Phur pas ritual 
when I was six-years-old (2006). To entertain the audience, the guards 
picked on children, taking away their food and chasing them, which 
proved to be a good way to keep the children in line. My maternal 
grandmother, Dpag mo (1944-2014), held my hand, and introduced 
the main deities to me in a way that showed how much she venerated 
them, arousing my curiosity. 

As I grew older, I realized locals valued the religious aspects of 
the ceremony, and also enjoyed meeting friends and relatives and 
renewing their relationships. For business people, it was a time to 
contribute to the monastery financially, which boosted their social 
standing. For example, if a young man's father contributed 50,000 
RMB to the monastery, it signaled to locals that the donor and his 
family were wealthy and pious, and the young man was an ideal 
prospective groom. 

After graduating from the Senior High School Affiliated to the 
Minzu University of China in Beijing,! I returned to my home area and 
again participated in Phur pa and gained a new appreciation for the 


1 Literally 'apparitional body'. This term may refer to a bodhisattva who 
strives for the welfare of sentient beings. In 2018, the sprul sku of Ri khud 
Monastery was Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (b. 1944), who spent his early years in 
Skya gan. He now lives in Hainan Province and returns to Skya gan during 
key rituals. 

2 1 used these resources for translation: Goldstein (2001), Lewis (2019), 
Tibetan App, Rangjung Yeshe Wiki, and Rigpa Wiki. 

3 Also known as Rdo rje phur pa (Heruka Vajrakilaya) 
(https://bit.ly/32ekjhV, accessed 23 June 2019). 

4 Formerly known as the Central University of Nationalities. 
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value of the ceremony and the music monks played with traditional 
instruments. 

Phur pa is the biggest annual religious ritual in Skya gan 
Township, held from the twenty-seventh day of the fifth month and 
ending on the fourteenth day of the sixth month, according to the 
Tibetan lunar calendar.^ Locals from the townships of Skya gan. Bon 
po gshis (Pengbuxi), Sa sde (Shade), Gag pa (Gaba), and Nyag chu 
rdzong la glu shis (Yajiangerqu) gather, dressed in their finest clothes 
and jewelry. 

The ceremony consists of a small-scale event followed by a 
larger gathering. On the twenty-third day of the fifth month, monks 
return from visiting their families. Dbyar mchod chung ba^ 'Small 
Summer Religious Ritual' begins on the afternoon of the twenty-eighth 
day of the fifth month and ends on the twenty-ninth day of the fifth 
month. Monks create a dkyil 'khor 'mandala' of rdul tshon 'paint 
powder' on the thirtieth day of the fifth month. Monks recite 
scriptures, beginning on the first day of the sixth month and ending on 
the fourteenth day of the sixth month. 

The Dbyar mchod che ba 3 'Big Summer Ritual' begins on the 
eleventh day of the sixth month and ends on the thirteenth day of that 
month. The performance on the twelfth day is without masks while the 
one on the thirteenth day is with masks. The whole ceremony ends on 
the fourteenth day of the sixth month, at which time the mandala is 
destroyed. 


1 Skya gan villagers follow the calendar provided by the Bod Ijongs sman 
rtsis khang in Lha sa. 

2 Also known as Stod las byang chub sgmb pa. 

3 Also known as Mad las dgra gegs bdul ha. 
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Skya GAN Township^ 

Skya gan Township is located in the southwest of Kangding City, about 
ninety-four kilometers from the urban center of Kangding City. 
Surrounded by the Lhag rten, 'Gad mi rdo rje rgyal mtshan, 'A rdzu, 
and 'Ur zur rkyang mountains, locals live in a long valley that winds to 
Gangs dkar (Gongga) Mountain, the highest peak in Sichuan Province. 
The valley is at an average elevation of 3,200 meters above sea level. 

Local villagers have cultivated highland barley, peas, and wheat 
for generations. 2 Cattle and swine are fed peas. Wheat, while less 
profitable than barley, is primarily cultivated as an important 
ingredient for Tibetan noodles, dumplings, and the bread that locals 
make for themselves. In 2018, highland barley sold for 2.6 RMB per 
half-kilo. Some families earned about 2,000 RMB from selling it to 
buyers who visit the village. Collecting and selling local mushrooms is 
also an important source of income.s For example, in 2018, a family 
typically earned 5,000 to 6,000 RMB per season/annum from the sale 
of mushrooms at the local market .4 

Locals spend much of their annual income on decorating their 
houses and purchasing vehicles. Villagers have title to land based on a 


1 Ri khud Monastery is located between Bon po gshis and Skya gan 
townships. It is currently under the administration of the Bon po gshis 
Monastery Administration Board. The majority of the Rdo rje Phur pa 
ceremony audience is from Skya gan Township. 

2 Harvest of barley and wheat was mechanized in 2019. Peas are still 
harvested by hand. 

3 The names of mushrooms and the price (RMB) per kilo (2018) follow: 
Tricholoma matsutake (80-100), thang shing sha mo (20), gla ba sha mo 
(16-18), su ru sha mo (14-16), 'brug grags sha mo (20), and bya sgong sha 
mo (20-24). 

4 Sichuan Provincial Road S215 crosses Skya gan. The local township market 
is where the town and the road meet. Vans park near the road in summer, 
purchase mushrooms from the villagers, and sell them at a higher price in 
downtown Kangding City. 
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land division program in 1981 and 1982,^ and informally buy and sell 
fields. 2 

Increasingly, young men leave the village to do construction 
labor or work as drivers. Some young women without a college 
education find employment as restaurant waitresses. Government jobs 
are highly valued. To qualify, two competitive written exams and an 
oral interview in Chinese are required. 3 Whether a Tibetan exam is 
needed depends on the requirement of the job applied for. 

Local Festivals 

Skya gan County villagers celebrate Lo gsar 'Tibetan New Year' and 
Dbyar skyid in the sixth lunar month .4 During Dbyar skyid, locals pitch 
tents near their homes and spend about three days singing; enjoying 
dried yak meat, yogurt, fruit, and homemade highland barley liquor; 
playing cards; and dancing. The most important of all, however, is the 
religious ceremony dedicated to Rdo rje phur pa. 


RI KHUD MONASTERY 

Ri khud Monasterys is surrounded by mountains in the west of Skya 
gan Township, twelve kilometers from the center of Skya gan 


1 The government divided land in some villages in 1981, and other villages in 
1982. 

2 Land is legally registered under the name of a certain owner. However, in 
practice, land is often used by different people. 

3 Government jobs are considered ideal because they are stable and provide 
pensions and medical insurance. 

4 Dbyar skyid is not celebrated on a fixed date. The weather determines 
when villagers celebrate it. 

5 According to the dge bskos of Ri khud Monastery, the present location was 
founded by Sbas don shes rab rgyal mtshan (1428-1507), and before moving 
to this location, Ri khud Monastery was a small monastery near 'Bum sgang 
Monastery. Treasury of Lives reports Ri khud was founded in 1240 
(https://bit.ly/2MnnNcI, accessed 18 October 2019). 
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Township. Ri khud Monastery is the ma dgon 'mother monastery'^ of 
twelve major monasteries in the Mi nyag area. ^ At one time, the 
number of bu dgon 'child monasteries' reached twenty-five. In 1925, 
the Ninth Gangs dkar bla ma, Karma bshad sgrub chos kyi seng ge, was 
invited to Ri khud Monastery where he started a school and taught for 
three years .3 

Monks at this Sa skya monastery are primarily from local 
villages, and most are their families' youngest sons .4 However, other 
boys may also become monks, for example, a mo pa 'diviner' may 
advise frail boys, s boys whose families have large, elaborately 
decorated shrines in their houses and once had renowned 
practitioners, and boys who express a keen interest in religion, to 
become monks. 

More recently, however, parents increasingly send their 
children to government schools rather than to the local monastery for 
education. Parents want their children to have jobs that are seen as 
superior to farming and also feel that what is studied in a monastery 
does not prepare a child to succeed in society, e.g., obtaining coveted 
government employment. Also, for the last five years, the number of 
adult monks leaving the monkhood has been increasing in the Dar mdo 
area. However, only three monks left Ri khud Monastery in the last five 
years. 

Local villagers own cabins^ around the monastery. When the 
monastery needs help, for example, with the construction of a new 
shrine or the repair of the local road, local villagers live in their cabins 


1 Historically, Ri khud Monastery had many talented monks and sent slob 
dpon and mkhan po to other monasteries. 

2 Ri khud Monastery's twelve child monasteries include Ph5aig mo dgon, Lha 
sgang dgon, Khams gsum grags dgon, Si hu dgon, Mdo stod dgon. Rigs lung 
khul dgon, Skyel tshal dgon, A ra dgon, Khu byug dgon, 'Bui khul dgon, Mi'u 
stod 'du ram dgon, and Mi'u smad 'jigs ra dgon. 

3 Retrieved from https://bit.ly/2ls1lnH (accessed 10 September 2019). 

4 The local tradition is for the youngest son of a family to become a monk, 
generally between the ages of four and fifteen. 

5 Locals believe that sending boys to the monastery will result in less illness. 

6 Two-story structures built of rock and wood, typically feature about seven 
rooms. 
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while providing labor for designated tasks. The monks' family 
members may also stay in cabins for a while, circumambulating the 
monastery daily, and cooking and cleaning the cabins for the monks 
who may also live in the cabins. Monks who study in the school stay in 
the monk quarters, each of which accommodates one or two monks. 
Monks who learn cho ga phyag len 'ritual traditions' live in the sgrub 
gnua khang 'place for retreat'. 

This local account describes how a famous master of Ri khud 
Monastery, 'G5air med chos kyi 'od zer (1885-1956), protected the 
monastery from bandits: 

A big group of bandits from Li Thang (Litang) was looting in various 
communities. When they reached Skya gan, they heard that Ri khud 
Monastery had many treasures, so they headed there, shouting and 
howling, ready to steal the treasures. At this critical point, the monastery 
master went to a shrine and prayed to Bse khrab,i the srungma 'protector' 
of our monastery who is famous for his courage and overwhelming power: 
"For the sake of saving many lives, I must kill a man who wants to rob and 
kill the monks and the villagers here. Please help me." 

He next took out his pistol and aimed it at the arrogant bandit 
leader in front of the bandits. The panicked monks heard a shot ring out 
as the bandit leader fell from his horse, a hole through his heart. Now 
leaderless, the bandits fearfully fled. 

Skya gan locals remain proud of that master and appreciate his 
protection.2 


1 Bsod nams phun tshogs, the dge bskos 'discipline enforcer' of Ri khud 
Monastery in 2019, told me Bio Idan shes rab brought this protector from 
India to Tibet. 

2 Told by Dbang 'dus (b. 1952), the brother of my aunt's husband. Childless 
and never married, he is devoted to religious activities and is well-known for 
his mild disposition. 
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STOD LAS BYANG CHUB SCRUB PA 'SMALL CEREMONY' 

The three-day Stod las byang chub sgrub pa 'Small Ceremony' serves 
as a foundation^ for the Big Ceremony. The Small Ceremony is held 
sixteen days before the Big Ceremony. During this period, the monks 
build a mandala about 1.5 meters in both length and widths with paint 
powder inside the gtsug lag khang 'main shrine of the monastery' to 
represent the gzhal gas khang 'divine mansion' of Rdo rje phur pa. 
While the ritual requires the monks to dance inside the mandala, it is 
too small to accommodate them all. At the same time, it would be 
inconvenient when holding other activities if a large mandala were 
built in the monastery yard. Consequently, the monks build the 
mandala inside the main monastery shrine and dance in the monastery 
yard .3 

A difference between the big and small ceremonies is the 
absence of masks during the latter ceremony, which explains the 
smaller audience. Masks attract a larger audience. Aspects of the 
religious dances are said to be inherited from Padmasambhava (Slob 
dpon pad ma 'b5amg gnas). Before building Bsam yas, the first 
monastery in Tibet, he performed rituals to identify the best location 
for Bsam yas. Each time he finished building a shrine, demons or 
deities destroyed it before the next morning. Eventually, after doing 
Rdo rje phur pa rituals, he succeeded in completing the monastery. 
The memory of this process is enacted in the Small Ceremony. Other 
aspects of the Small Ceremony are attributed to Padmasambhava's 
student, 'Khon klu'i dbang po, a member of the royal family of the Sa 
skya Sect. 


1 The two ceremonies are closely connected. The mandala built during the 
small ceremony represents the palace of Rdo rje phur pa, and the whole 
ceremony is symbolically held inside it. Dbyar mchod chung ba supports 
Dbyar mchod che ba in the same way a foundation supports a house. 

2 The size of the mandala is not fixed. It can be adjusted. 

3 The monastery has only one yard which is used for major events, for 
example, the religious ceremony dedicated to Rdo rje phur pa. 
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During an interlude, the sprul sku, mkhan po,^ and phur sgrub 
ba^ recite scripturess from the first day of the sixth month until the 
fourteenth day of the sixth month from eight AM to twelve-thirty PM 
and invite the protectors 4 of Rdo rje phur pa's followers. Next, the 
monks offer food made of butter and wheat to the protectors and praise 
them. This is followed by the rjes chog 'concluding part of a ritual' and 
bsngo ba 'sharing one's merits with all beings'. 


SMAD LAS DGRA GEGS BDUL BA 'BIG CEREMONY' 

On the first day of the Big Ceremony, the locals get up early and put on 
their best apparel. Lights of houses in the valley vividly appear. Girls 
apply lipstick and make-up and put on the gold necklaces their parents 
have provided. Boys wear 'cool' sunglasses and adorn themselves with 
gold rings decorated with turquoise or coral, belt buckles made of gold 
or silver, and gold or coral necklaces. Aside from enjo5dng the monk 
dances, the audience also appreciates the good looks of the young 
people. Comments about the clothing, adornments, and who looks the 
best, are freely exchanged. 

While the youths are getting dressed, their parents prepare 
food for lunch ,5 such as potato dumplings,^ beef dumplings, dried yak 


1 Mkhan po is a title for one who has completed the major course of studies 
of about ten years' duration of the traditional branches of Buddhist 
philosophy, logic, Vinaya, and so forth. This term may also refer to the abbot 
of a monastery. The differences between mkhan po of the monastery and the 
mkhan po of the school at Ri khud Monastery are described later. 

2 Monks who have completed all courses in the monastery, including courses 
on Rdo rje phur pa. Only phur sgrub ba are qualified to be dancers. There 
are about forty phur sgrub ba in the monastery. 

3 Phur pa bdag bskyed. Bum pa, and Dbang bskur. 

4 Mgon po, Lha mo, Dpal mgon zhal, Dur khrod. Las mgon sde Inga, Dkar 
mo, Bdud rgyal, Phur smng, Rnam sras, Kye rdo, Bde mchog, Rtse'u dmar 
po, Dmag zor rgyal mo, and Bse khrab. 

5 Since the monastery is far from their homes, the audience has lunch in the 
monastery yard. Some might go to their cabins. 

6 Potato dumplings are stuffed with mashed potatoes. 
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meat, butter, yogurt, and cheese. People prepare generous amounts of 
food to share with friends, relatives, and neighbors, which epitomizes 
local hospitality. 

Music^ 

Music plays an integral role in the ceremony and includes gongs, 
drums, conches, rgya gling 'suona horns',^ and rag dung 'long brass 
trumpets'. The sbug chal 'gong' and rnga 'drum's compliment each 
other. One has a high tone, and the other produces a low sound, a 
combination that encourages the dancers' harmonious movements. 

The long, brass trumpets, are placed on stone steps higher than 
the crowd so they can be heard throughout the yard. These trumpets 
make three types of sounds. One is a low, vibrant d+hi sound that 
guides the dancers' steps. It is also used before a figure appears, 
creating a solemn atmosphere. The second sound is a long, low oM, 
mainly used when dancers make slow body movements. The third type 
is both vibrant and high-pitched. Two monks play these trumpets. One 
makes a falling tone, and the other then makes a rising tone. This 
sound gives me a feeling of horror. It gives audience chills and thrills, 
and local males yell along with it. Trumpets are primarily sounded 
when a figure appears, providing a religious atmosphere for the dance. 
Every time I hear this sound, I feel a primitive impulse boiling in my 
blood, and express it by yelling along with the crowd. 

Two types of suona horns are used in the ceremony. One makes 
a high-pitched, incessant twirling melody. This helps believers 
recognize the figures in the ceremony later, after their deaths, so that 


1 Music instruments are only used on the last day of the Small Ceremony 
while they are played all three days of the Big Ceremony. 

2 Rgya gling literally translates as 'extensive land', which refers to the 
characteristics of the instrument's sound. [This explanation was given hy 
Tshe dhang, who was a monk participant in the ritual and an attendant to 
the sprul sku of the monastery as mentioned earlier.] 

3 Double-headed drum. When playing, a monk holds the handle with one 
hand and beats the drum with the other hand. See FIG 16. 
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they will e led to the Zhing khams 'Buddha Field'd which they have 
prayed for during their lifetime.^ Hearing this sound helps believers 
experience afterlife grief and sorrows and form more profound 
memories of the masks. 

The Beginning 

By about nine AM, most of the audience has arrived and finds seating 
in the yard, which might be a chair that they have brought, a stone, or 
a piece of wood. 

Audience members wear Tibetan robes in fear of being fined 
fifty RMB (2018). 4 The crowd forms a semi-circle to create a 
performance space. The sprul sku sits on an elevated seat inside the 
circle, with one attendant holding a large gdugs^ parasol above him. 

In 2019, the ceremony started at about ten AM with the 
monastery mkhan po (Nor bu dbang chen, b. 1967), welcoming the 
arrival of the sprul sku and the audience. He summarized the work of 
the last year such as the construction of new shrines and acknowledged 
those who contributed to the monastery. He also mentioned ongoing 
problems of deforestation, gambling, and family-based problems such 
as the declining use of the Tibetan language and parents spoiling 
children. In 2017, for example, the mkhan po ridiculed parents who 
forced their children to call them "father" and "mother" in Chinese. 

Offerings followed this. Local families who made offerings to 
the monastery of cash, tea leaves, or butter were named over the 


1 Holy realm inhabited entirely by Arya Bodhisattvas. 

2 Tshe dbang explained that, during Bar do, a person's spirit sees the 
projection of his own heart. For example, a man full of desire and arrogance 
sees horrible images of animal-like demons. If a spirit recalls images from 
the Phur pa ceremony, he will not be terrified by their appearance and trusts 
them so they can lead them to the Buddha Field. 

3 Tshe dbang explained that during Bar do, the spirit has no control over 
itself and does not know if its alive or dead. It is like an endless dream. 

4 Only one or two people have been fined in recent years, which the audience 
finds entertaining. 

5 A special parasol for a high-level practitioner. The attendant turns the 
parasol clockwise. 
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loudspeakers. Once called, a family male ^ representative walked 
through the center of the yard, holding a piece of stiff paper on which 
their contributions were written. They received a white kha btags 
'ceremonial strip of silk' from the sprul sku, which was considered an 
honor. Offerings increased on average, from 1,842 RMB per family 
(2008) to 2,206 RMB (2018). Similarly, the number of donors 
increased from 190 (2008) to 290 (2018). Additionally, Chinese 
students of the sprul sku and mkhan po made donations. 

After the offerings have been made, monks begin reciting 
scriptures in a low, hoarse, drawn-out tone through the loudspeaker. 
Other monks begin sounding drums in accord with the vocal rh54hms. 
Slowly, trumpets sound d+hi, creating a solemn atmosphere. Each 
time a dancer (all male) appears, men yell in welcome.^ Dancerss with 
frightening animal head masks perform exaggerated actions such as 
arrogantly looking into the sky or shaking their shoulders in response 
to the crowd's cheers. The animals are Rdo rje phur pa's 'khor teas 
'family and friends', including bats, lions, tigers, and leopards. Six 
deities present themselves before lunch. I now introduce two. 

Keng rus and Ling+ga 

There are two keng rus 'white skeletons with skull crowns', who are 
greatly respected. Keng rus rule the charnel grounds and are not Rdo 
rje phur pa's family members. Keng rus appear after death, dancing in 
the same way as in the ceremony, guiding their followers' spirits to 
places according to the followers' karma. Otherwise, the spirits will 
eternally roam in the Bar do. Locals especially honor them, offering 
white kha btags when they appear, which other deities are not offered. 


1 In 2018, only one female representative other family walked through the 
center of the yard. 

2 Locals generally think women should speak softly and gently, 
consequently, women do not yell at the ceremony. 

3 The monk dancers have completed all courses in the monastery, including 
courses on Rdo ije phur pa. Seven or eight years are needed to complete all 
the courses. Thirty-two dancers are needed during Dbyar mchod che ba. 
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Some elders may prostrate to them in the wish that the keng rus will 
lead them to the Buddha Field after death. 

In the yard center there is a human-like figure, the ling+ga, 
made of the fresh flesh of a yak that died from hail or a lightning strike 
sealed inside yak hide or pieces of cloth. Tshe dbang told me a story 
explaining the performance with the ling+ga: 

In the Sa skya tradition, the figure represents a governor in the Sa skya 
area long ago who hindered the development of Buddhism. A great 
practitioner who lived near this area heard about this and sent keng rus 
to deal with the situation. The keng rus took away the governor's spirit, 
tied it to a string, and danced back to the practitioner's cave to offer it to 
him. As a result, the governor died. 

The dancers perform this story. They tie the figure to the 
middle of a string, each performer holds one end, and they swing the 
string together. 

Sha BA 'Deer' 

Sha ba, also called Mgon po dkar po (Mahakala), is a highly respected 
protector in the early tradition of the Bka' brg5aid Sect. Later, he was 
added to the ceremony in gratitude. People have great affection for sha 
ba. During his performance, the crowd stops chatting to enjoy his 
dance. The monks who play the sha ba role are very good looking. Of 
all the figures, his clothing is brightest, and his dance is considered to 
be the most graceful. He wears a black apron and a silver robe with 
colorful sleeves. His antlers are decorated with brightly colored silk. 
Soon after appearing, he leaps back and forth and circles, kneels on a 
prepared mat, moves his body to the music, and bends his waist to one 
side while gracefully waving his hands to the sky. He takes a knife from 
under the mat and brandishes it in front of him. He bends clockwise 
and counterclockwise to trumpet music before eventually exiting. 

The second part starts at about three PM the same day. All 
figures, including those who performed in the morning except for the 
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keng rus, appear one by one and form a rotating circle. I describe two 
more of these characters below. 

Pha WANG 'Bat' 

There are two bats - a fake one and a real bat. The realpha wang wears 
a black mask and the fake one wears a brown mask. When the real bat 
appears, the audience is terrified because he runs through the crowd 
jumping, leaving the well-dressed audience in a dither, but no one gets 
angry because it is the tradition of the ceremony. It is considered to be 
good luck to be stepped on by the real bat, although it is not what 
people want. Complicating the situation is the fact that most people are 
unable to immediately distinguish the fake from the real bat. The fake 
bat's job is to attract the audience's attention. You may be staring at 
one bat that suddenly runs down the steps of gtsug lag khang when 
the other bat appears and treads on you before you can escape. 
Smartly-dressed audience members are terrified and try to escape, 
adding to the entertainment. 

The Dogs 

Six dancers wear dog masks. Four appeared in the morning. The dogs 
performed by the mkhan po and slob dpon^ of the monastery come out 
last in the afternoon. A dog is one of the manifestations of Rdo rje phur 
pa.2 The mkhan po and slob dpon of the monastery recite scriptures in 


1 To become the monastery mkhan po, one must first be dge bskos and go 
into retreat in Ri khrod for one year and next manage the srung ma khang 
'the shrine of the protectors' for another year. After becoming the slob dpon 
of the monastery, he becomes the mkhan po of the monastery. The mkhan 
po is replaced every three years. The current mkhan po of the school is a 
scholar who spent fifteen years at Rdzong gsar Monastery in Sde dge. The 
school mkhan po changes every seven or eight years. 

2 The dog mask that the mkhan po of the monastery wears was made by the 
thirty-fourth Sa skya khri'dzin, Rdo ije rin chen (1819-1867), who gave it to 
Ri khud Monastery. With a history of more than two centuries, the mask is 
said to have once spoken. 
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the center of the yard.^ When they stop, they cut the ling+ga into 
pieces. All the figures gather in the center to get a piece of the ling+ga 
with meat and blood inside. Then they dance back to the steps of the 
gtsug lag khang. The mkhan po goes first and is followed by the slob 
dpon. The others return to the gtsug lag khang according to the order 
in which they appeared. Two figures are required to exit each time, 
with the exception of the mkhan po, slob dpon, and 'cham mjug ba 'the 
last dancer'. 'Cham mjug ba wears a dog mask. The exit of 'cham mjug 
ba signals the end of the dancing. 


CEREMONY CONCLUSION 

On the fourteenth day of the sixth month, the last day of the big 
ceremony, the mandala built during Dbyar mchod chung ba is 
demolished by the monastery slob dpon, who removes the marks made 
during its creation. This is followed by Bsngo ba smon lam 'Dedication 
of Merit and Prayers of Aspiration' while throwing flowers and rice to 
the mandala, which symbolize the walls and pillars of Dro rje phur pa's 
palace, which all belong to the naga. The paint powder that comprised 
the mandala must also be returned to the naga. The paint powder is 
placed in a ting phor 'water container', which the monks in the phur 
sgrub khang, the slob don, and mkhan po take to the rdul tshon chu 
mig, about 500 meters west of Ri khud Monastery. Here it is poured 
into a spring in order to transfer it to the world of the naga. A ritual is 
then performed to avoid harm from the naga. This marks the end of 
the Rdo rje phur pa ceremony. 


1 This is known as Dgug gzhug. 
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COMPARISONS 

I now compare the Rdo rje Phur pa ceremony to a summer ritual held 
at Lha mo rtse^ and Dka’ bzhi monasteries.^ Lha mo rtse Monastery is 
located in the urban area of Kangding City and the summer ritual is 
held between the eighth and tenth days of the fourth lunar month. Dka’ 
bzhi Monastery, located in Kangding City near the border of Nyag chu 
County, holds a similar ritual between the first and tenth days of the 
sixth lunar month. In terms of donor names, only Ri khud announces 
the names over loudspeakers. Also, only Ri khud has strict 
requirements about the clothes of the audience and is the only one of 
the three monasteries to fine those who do not wear Tibetan robes. 

It should also be noted that masked dancing in dedication to 
Bse khrab takes place on the twenty-ninth day of the twelfth lunar 
month. Donations are not collected during this time, and the mostly- 
male audience is smaller and dressed more plainly than during the Rdo 
rje phur pa ceremony. 


1 Formerly built on Paoma Mount in 867 and named Lha mo rtse by Sangs 
rgyas zhing chen, it later became a Bka’ gdams monastery. Destroyed by a 
Mongol force in 1639, it was rebuilt by Byang chub Ihun grub in 1646 on 
’Brug sgang Hill, located 2.5 kilometers south of the urban area of Kangding 
City. It later followed the Dge lugs Sect in keeping with the fifth Dalai Lama’s 
instructions. Still later, the title Nanwu Monastery was bestowed by 
Emperor Qian Long (1711-1799). (Accessed in 2019, from a brief history of 
Lha mo rtse dga’ Idan’gro phan gling Monastery engraved on a stone tablet 
set in the monastery wall.) 

2 Located on Dka’ bzhi Monastery Mount and founded by Dka’ bzhi ba rig 
pa’i seng ge in 1356, it was destroyed during the Cultural Revolution (1966- 
1976). In 1988, restoration was led by Bio bzang nor bu. Because of the poor 
conditions on Gao’ersi Mountain, the sprul sku of Dka’ bzhi Monastery, Pad 
ma chos ’phel (b. 1977), relocated the monastery bshad grwa ’school’ to Ra 
rnga kha Township. (This information is from a document sent to me by the 
mkhanpo of Dka’ bzhi Monastery and from https://bit.ly/33uKdi2, accessed 
10 October 2019.) 
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DISCUSSION 

The Rdo rje phur pa ceremony is an annual meeting of the surrounding 
townships including Skya gan (Jiagenba), Bon po gshis (Pengbuxi), Sa 
sde (Shade), Gag pa (Gaba), and Nyag chu rdzong la glu shis 
(Yajiangerqu). Such harmful actions as excessive-mining, illegal 
logging,! and gambling are mentioned and criticized by the mkhan po. 
The ceremony brings villagers together and increases cohesion within 
the townships. 

Also, due to high adult illiteracy in Skya gan (around seventy- 
five percent), there are problems in reading and learning about 
Buddhism, so for many locals, the ceremony in dedication to Rdo rje 
phur pa is their way of learning about this religious experience, with 
the dancing monks understood to be true divinities. Devotees try to 
remember the features of the masks as clearly as possible so that they 
can follow them and not be lost after death in Bar do.^ 

For youth, the ceremony is an opportunity to learn more about 
Buddhism and local traditions and customs. The dances impress them 
deeply and help develop Skya gan identity. 

It is also a time for the monastery to receive donations from 
locals to cover the costs of supporting the monks, who are excused 
from their lessons during the ceremony. 

Aside from its importance to the community and the 
monastery, the religious ceremony is a visual and sound feast that 
fascinates me no matter how many times I attend. 


! While the monastery's call to stop gambling, mining, and illegal logging is 
somewhat effective, government prohibition of these activities has 
contributed to a decline in such activities. 

2 1 asked Kun dga' bkra shis (b. i960) about the deities and if he thought the 
deities one sees in Bar do are projections of one's own heart. He replied that 
keng rus require the most attention and reverence because they guide you in 
the charnel ground. He added that he had never heard that the deities, all of 
whom he reveres, are projections of his own heart. This is somewhat at odds 
with what Tshe dbang told me, i.e., that whatever you meet in the Bar do - 
demons or deities - are all projections of yourself. 
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Ri khud Monastery has made significant changes in the 
secularization of the religious ceremony, e.g., in 2019, nearly 300 
donors were individually introduced. This tedious process took about 
two hours. A more time-efficient method of recognizing donors would 
be beneficial. 

However, the growth in attendance and participation has 
brought challenges. Tourist numbers have increased. Roads to and 
from the monastery are too narrow for the numbers that now attend. 
Sometimes it takes about forty minutes to cover the twelve kilometers 
between the monastery and the Skya gan Township Center. The litter 
thrown about carelessly by the crowd attending the ritual is a blight on 
the picturesque scenery, disappointing visitors, and hindering the 
development of local tourism. Furthermore, some Chinese tourists 
walk about unrestrained in the monastery yard, taking photographs. 
This has interrupted the ceremony, detracted from the religious 
atmosphere, and disappointed the local audience because it seems the 
tourists are receiving special treatment. Tourists who attend the 
ceremony should be informed of what is off-limits and should be 
assigned a specific area where their presence will not be disruptive. 

Although the religious ceremony is an important part of 
villagers' lives, it has layers of meaning that many are unaware of, for 
example, what the ling+ga and dog mask represent. The monastery 
might consider teaching locals about the meaning of the ceremony. 
The locals might then become more respectful, for example, upon 
learning that the dog mask has a history over two centuries and once 
spoke. 

With the continuing improvement of better telecommunication 
networks and phone apps like TikTok (a global video community) and 
Arena of Valor,i those born after 2005 have access to a wide variety of 
online information beyond the control of their illiterate parents who 
do not understand what their children are accessing nor how to control 
the sources of these sources of information. This generation is keenly 


1 Online battle game by Tencent (for more, see https://bit.ly/2IropOh, 
accessed 3 September 2019). Many local children are addicted to playing 
this game and spend their allowance on it without their parents' knowledge. 
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interested in such clothing brands as Nike and AJ, and digital devices 
such as smart phones and Apple Watch. 

The value and importance of traditional culture, such as the 
ritual discussed in this paper, is not taught by teachers in school. If this 
culture is to be retained and practiced children must be provided with 
more information about the Phur pa ceremony, and encouraged to 
participate. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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FIG 3. Reflections of local houses (2017, Mkhas grub nor bu). 
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FIG 4. Ri khud Monastery in winter (2018, Rgya mtsho). 



FIG 5. Old shrines (2018, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 6. Dbyar mchod chung ba (2016, Rgya mtsho). 



FIG 7. (Left to right) Zla ba grags pa (mkhan po of the school), Chos 
kyi rgyal mtshan {sprul sku of Ri khud Monastery), and Bio bzang tshe 
ring (2016, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 8. Sprul sku under the gdugs (2015, Bsod nams dbang ph5aig). 



FIG 9. The mkhan po of the monsatery and slob dpon appear in the 
center of the yard before Dbyar mchod che ba begins (2015, Bsod nams 
dbang phyug). 
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FIG 10. Mkhan po Nor bu dbang chen welcomes the audience (2016, 
Rgya mtsho). 




FIG 11. Keng rus, rulers of the charnel ground, dance with slow 
movements (2015, Bsod nams dbang phyug). 
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FIG 12. Keng rus dancing in the newly-built yard. The new shrine 
behind was under construction (2017, Bsod nams db 



FIG 13. The antelope dances (2019, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 14. The great master, Ngag dbang rdo rje rin chen, gave the dog 
mask to Ri khud Monastery 200 years ago. The dog mask is said to 
have once spoken (2019, Nor bu dbang chen). 
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FIG 15. The antelope. Local children mimic this movement during Lo 
gsar as a way of entertainment (2019, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 16. Monks play sbug chal and mga (2016, Rgya mtsho). 



FIG 17. Monks visit the school to meet the sprul sku, Chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan (2016, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 18. Dge bskos of the monastery, Phun tshogs (red hat), reappears 
after lunch, followed by the sprul sku and his attendants. The long, 
brass trumpets set on the steps are rag dung (2019, Bsod nams dbang 
phyug). 
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FIG 19. All figures dance in a circle (2016, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 20. Tshe dbang (right, red hat) blowing rgya gling (2019, Bsod 
nams dbang ph5aig). 
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FIG 21. Girls (lower center) with coral necklaces and coral earrings 
decorated with gold (2016, Rgya mtsho). 



FIG 22. Umbrellas under a hot sun (2016, Rgya mtsho). 
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FIG 23. Haphazard parking in front of the Ri khud Monastery gate 
(2019, Bsod nams dbang phyug). 
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Tibetan Terms 


'a rdzu 

'brug grags sha mo 
'brug sgang 
'bul khul dgon 
'bum sgang 
'cham mjug ba 
'gad mi rdo rje rgyal mtshan 
'gag pa 

'gyur med chos kyi 'od zer 
'khon klu'i dbang po 
'khor bcas 
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'ur zur rkyang 
a ra dgon 
bar do 
bde mchog 
bdud rgyal 
bka' brgyud 
bka' gdams 
bla ma g'si 


bio bzang nor bu 
bio Idan shes rab 
bod Ijongs sman rtsis khang 
bon po gshis 
bsam yas 


bse khrab 
bshad grwa 
bsngo ba rWr] 


bsngo ba smon lam 
bsod nams dbang phyug 
bsod nams phun tshogs 
bu dgon 
bum pa 

bya sgong sha mo 
byang chub Ihun grub 
cho ga phyag len 
chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
chu mig 
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d+hi 1 
dar mdo 
dbang 'dus 
dbang bskur 
dbang mo 

dbyar mchod che ba 
dbyar mchod chung ba 
dbyar skyid 
dge bskos 

dge lugs I 

dgug gzhug 
dka' bzhi 

dka' bzhi ba rig pa'i seng ge qT|q:q 3 |'q'%|'qq'^q;^| 
dkar mdzes 
dkar mo 
dkyil 'khor 
dmag zor rgyal mo 
dpag mo 

dpal mgon zhal s^q«j' 5 i«i| 3 ;^' 0 |«j| 
dur khrod 
rdzong gsar 
gangs dkar 
gdugs 


gla ba sha mo 

gtsug lag khang 

gzhal yas khang q0|«i'q'^'(^q'| 
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karma bshad sgrub chos kyi seng ge 
keng rus 
kha btags 

khams gsum grags dgon 
khu byug dgon w’' 



kun dga' bkra shis 
kye rdo ^ 
las mgon sde Inga 
lha mo 'S'^i 


lha mo rtse 

lha mo rtse dga' Idan 'gro phan gling 
lha sa 


lha sgang dgon 
lhag rten 
li thang 


ling+ga 
lo gsar 
ma dgon 
mdo stod dgon 
mi nyag 

mi'u smad 'jigs ra dgon^(^s^'' 3 ^'i|'^'=\S^^ 5 ^ 

mi'u stod 'du ram dgon 

mgon po 

mgon po dkar po 

mkhan po 5 )(^ 5 ;^| 

mkhas grub nor bu 
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mo pa ^'=4 
nyag chu 

nyag chu rdzong la glu shis 
nor bu dbang chen 
oM 

pad ma chos 'phel 
pha wang 
phur pa 

phur pa bdag bskyed 
phur sgrub ba 
phur sgrub khang 
phur srung 

phyug mo dgon 5^ 

ra rnga kha 
rag dung 
rdo rje phur pa 
rdo ije rin chen 
rdul tshon 
rgya 

ijes chog^'^'S^ 
ri khrod 
ri khud 

rigs lung khul dgon 
rnam shes 
rnam sras 
rtse'u dmar po 
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sangs rgyas zhing chen 
sa sde 
sa sky a 

sa skya khri 'dzin 

sbas don shes rab rgyal mtshan 

sbug chal ^‘i|' 35 ‘y 

sde dge “e 

sgrub grwa khang 

sha ba 'fj'Rj 

si hu dgon 

skya gan 

skyel tshal dgon 

slob dpon 

slob dpon pad ma 'byung gnas 
smad las dgra gegs bdul ba 
sprul sku 
srung ma 

srung ma khang ^Sn 5 )'(^Sn| 
stod las byang chub sgrub pa 

thang shing sha mo 
ting phor 
tshe dbang 
ye shes mtsho rgyal 
zhing khams 


su ru sha mo 
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Chinese Terms 

Beijing 
Gaba ’'f G 
Ganzi "feMl 
Gao'ersi # 

Gongga 'k 

Jiagenba T 

Kangding k 

Litang 

Minzu 

Nanwu 

Paoma 

Pengbuxi 

Qian Long fk 

Riku 0 

Shade 

Sichuan 

suona 

Xinduqiao 

Yajiang i-i 

Yajiangerqu — E 

Yang Dongyuan # it 

Yang Haiyu ^ 
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Aasi Nadi 'Bull Play' in the Ledu Tu (Mongghul) 

Area, Qinghai Province, PR China 

Limusishiden (Li Dechun Joint Surgery Department, Qinghai 

University Affiliated Hospital) 


Abstract 

The Axja Aadee 'Bull Play' ritual was held on the third day of the first 
lunar month (Chinese lunar calendar) in Maqang Tugun (Baiyazi), 
Shdara (Dala) Mongghul (Tu) Township, Ledu Region, Haidong 
Municipality, Qinghai Province, PR China until 2017, when it was 
discontinued. Making offerings to Laxja Aadee 'Grandpa Shepherd', 
which a rocky cliff in the village represents, and performing Bull Play, 
the residents beseeched Laxja Aadee to safeguard their livestock, 
particularly against wolf attack. The history of Bull Play, ritual details, 
reasons for the end of Axja Aadee, and four photographs are presented. 

Keywords 

Bull play, Ledu, Mongghul, Monguor, Qinghai-Tibetan Plateau, Tu 


See https ;//bit.ly/2ufLiea for audio materials recorded by the 
author while doing research for this article. 


tLimusishiden (Li Dechun). 2019. Aasi Nadi 'Bull Play' in the Ledu Tu 
(Mongghul) Area, Qinghai Province, PR China. Asian Highlands 
Perspectives 58:217-233. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Shdazi (Shuimogou) area is located in Shdara (Dala) Township, 
Ledu Region, Haidong Municipality, Qinghai Province, PR China. This 
once remote mountainous area borders Huzhu Tu Autonomous 
County. Nine Mongghul villages^ are situated along the Shdazi River in 
the Shdazi Valley where, in 2019, 1,334 Mongghul (314 households) 
lived at an average altitude of 2,500 meters above sea level. Maqang 
Tugun (Baiyazi) Village, one of the nine, is located along the 
midsection of the Shdazi River surrounded by high mountains, deep 
gullies, and narrow valleys. In 2004, there were 157 residents (thirty- 
eight households). In 2019, there were 120 residents (forty 
households). 2 



1 Shgeayili (Dazhuang), Handu (Hantai), Fangcog (Qianbangou), Benkang 
(Benkang), Lashizi Kari (Heigouding), Nayan (Naya), Shdara Tang 
(Dalashangtan), Yangja (Gaojiawan), and Maqang Tugun (Baiyazi). 

21 collected the 2004 data while implementing a local bridge project with 
funding from the Germany Embassy in Beijing (see https://bit.ly/30C4AYP, 
accessed 15 July 2019), and the 2019 data while visiting the village. 

3 An edited version of http://tiny.cc/jsfiaz, accessed 31 July 2019. 
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FIG 2. Map of Maqang Tugun (Baiyazi) Village (in red). 
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This paper describes Axja Aadee 'Bull Play', a ritual that was held on 
the third day of the first Innar month (Chinese lunar calendar) in 
Maqang Tugun (Baiyazi), Shdara (Dala) Mongghul (Tu) Township, 
Ledu Region, Haidong Municipality, Qinghai Province, PR China. 
Making offerings to Laxja Aadee 'Grandpa Shepherd', a rocky cliff in 
the village, and performing Bull Play, village residents beseeched Laxja 
Aadee to safeguard their livestock, particularly against wolf attack.^ 

Axja Aadee stopped in the late 1950s, restarted in 1983, and 
was held annually until 2017. Young village adults had lost interest and, 
practically, many were employed outside the village and unable to 
return to the village to participate. 

After the year 2000, rural residents throughout Qinghai 
Province increasingly sought work in urban areas where salaries 
exceeded income from working at home in agro-pastoral pursuits. 
Huzhu Mongghul villagers found year-round employment as street 
cleaners, gatekeepers, and toilet cleaners in Xining City and found it 
difficult to leave work. For instance, at Qinghai University Affiliated 

1A revised version of http://tiny.cc/kyfiaz, accessed 31 July 2019. 

2 For vivid descriptions of local wolf attacks, see Limusishiden and Jugni 
(2010:35-36). 
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Hospital in Xining City, where I worked in 2019, more than seventy 
percent of the cleaners were Mongghul from Huzhu County. 

In 2019, at least five Maqang Tugun Village families had moved 
to Delingha Municipality, Haixi Mongolian and Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture where they bought agricultural land, farmed, and did 
seasonal labor. Three village families had moved to Xining City to work 
as street cleaners. Their village household front gates were locked all 
year, except when they came to inspect their house condition two or 
three times a year. They departed for Xining the same day. 

On 16 March 2019, I interviewed the three Maqang Tugun 
residents listed below at Lamuxja and Srixjinsuu's home in Maqang 
Tugun Village: 


FIG 3. Consultants. 


Name (Sex) 

Birth 

Year 

Details 

Lamujga (male) 

1962 

middle school teacher 

Rnqan (male) 

1963 

farmer, primary school education 

Srixjinsuu (female) 

1962 

farmer, illiteratue, Lamuxja's wife 


I used an audio recorder during my interviews and later transcribed 
the material into Mongghul, which I consulted in writing this article. 

Lamuxja and Rnqan participated in Bull Play ritual activities 
involving burning cypress twigs, lighting butter lamps, burning 
huanbari, ^ and kowtowing to Laxja Aadee. ^ As part of the ritual, 
Lamujga and Rnqan performed as bull and shepherd that involved 
collecting bread, black brick tea, butter lamps, meat, and liquor from 
all village households. Srixjinsuu took part in the performance 
numerous times as a spectator. 

Behind Maqang Tugun Village, there was a nine square meter 
rocky cliff at the foot of Qighaan Mountain that villagers called Laxja 


1 Dry lily bulb stems wrapped in cotton, placed in rapeseed oil, lit, and 
offered as butter lamps before the deities. 

^Axja 'shepherd' and aadee 'grandpa', i.e., Grandfather Shepherd. 
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Aadee 'Grandpa Shepherd' and regarded as a deity who protected the 
village livestock. 

FIG 4. Laxja Aadee 'Grandpa Shepherd', the rocky cliff worshipped by 
Maqang Tugun residents. Grandpa Shepherd was damaged when a 
canal was dug to power a small hydropower station. Later, when the 
station no longer functioned, the canal was filled and leveled (16 March 
2019, Limusishiden). 
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FIG 5. Laxja Aadee 'Grandpa Shepherd', the rocky cliff worshipped by 
Maqang Tugun villagers (16 March 2019, Limusishiden). 



FIG 6. Maqang Tugun Village (16 March 2019, Limusishiden). 
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FIG 7. Lamuxja (right, b. 1962), a middle school teacher in Weiyuan 
Town, Huzhu County, and Srixjinsuu (left, b. 1962), an illiterate farmer 
and Lamuxja's Mongghul wife (Lamuxja and Srixjinsuu's home, 
Maqang Tugun Village, 16 March 2019, Limusishiden). 



THE RITUAL 

Villagers performed this rite to Laxja Aadee by burning cypress twigs, 
lighting butter lamps, offering bread, and kowtowing on the third day 
of the first lunar month. In the meantime, two young village men acted 
as hara aasi 'black bull', and a third man played the role of Grandpa 
Shepherd. They visited every household and collected donations of 
bread, meat (pork, mutton, and beef), butter lamps, candy, and liquor. 
Next, all the villagers gathered in a village home, entertained by the 
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bull's antics, eating, drinking, dancing, joking, and singing, e.g., liquor 
drinking songs.^ 


ORIGINS 

Trees once covered the Shdazi area. People had sheep, goats, horses, 
mules, donkeys, yaks, and cows and also farmed. 

A story told in Maqang Tugun explains Bull Play on the third 
day of the first lunar month 

Long ago, villagers annually offered smoldering juniper twigs and 
kowtowed to surrounding mountain deities on a peak of Qighaan (Baiyashi) 
Mountain on the morning of the third day of the first lunar month. They 
prayed to Shge Tingere 'Great Heaven' and all the deities to protect their 
livestock during the coming year. They particularly prayed that there would 
be no wolf attack. 

One year, as the villagers were returning home from making 
offerings, they saw a herd of cattle that had come from somewhere 
grazing on their pasture. This had never happened before. They were 
dumbfounded and wondered where the cattle had come from. A bit later, 
the cattle mysteriously vanished. 

Afterward, this herd of cattle frequently came and went. As time 
passed, villagers grew accustomed to this and didn't pay much attention 
to it. 

Then one day, a villager vaguely made out an old man driving 
cattle toward the mountain in front of the village, and disappear behind it. 
The villager immediately reported this to others. Some villagers quickly 
went to search but found no trace of him. They waited, hoping to see the 
mysterious old man and his cattle, but nothing happened. 


1 For examples of drinking songs, see https://bit.ly/2TlfGPT (accessed 7 
August 2019) and https://bit.ly/33r4bei (accessed 7 August 2019). The 
second song uses a Tibetan melody. The lyrics are Mongghul. 

2 Source: Rnqan (b. 1963), recorded by Limusishiden 16 March 2019. 
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They waited for the next few days, but nothing happened. 
Strangely, the villagers' cattle and the old man's cattle often grazed on the 
same pasture with the villagers' animals returning to their owners' homes 
before sunset. Villagers felt this was odd and appreciated the mysterious 
old man who seemed to be looking after their livestock. 

One day, an old villager went to pray to Great Heaven and all the 
deities by burningjuniper twigs and kowtowing on Qighaan Mountain. With 
juniper on his back, he walked down the slope and encountered the 
mysterious old herder who was tall, wore a yejuari,^ a laxjang 'long white 
woolen robe', had a daleen^ on his left shoulder, and held a whip in his 
right hand. The villager kowtowed three times. After exchanging greetings, 
the two old men sat on the ground together and began chatting. 

The old villager asked, "Where are you from Grandpa? Our 
villagers have seen you from a distance. Today, I'm lucky to encounter you 
here. You drive our cattle and sheep back to our homes in the afternoon. 
Our cattle and sheep have never been lost. Why are you helping us herd?" 

The old herder replied, "I'm from a place where the sun rises. I 
drove my cattle with my little grandson. We passed through Hara 
Mongghul 'Mongolian' ghajari 'areas' encountering many risks and 
difficulties and finally arrived here and found abundant grassland, a mild 
climate, and the friendly people of your village. We found peace and 
decided to settle here. We escaped from our ancestral land due to brutal 
tribal conflict. That's why we left and came here. Your ancestors are 
originally from the same place as we came from. We are the same people. 
As long as your village's sheep and cattle graze free from beast attack, we 
will all live together peacefully. I want to protect your village's sheep and 
cattle forever..." 

The old villager was fascinated by this account. Suddenly, the old 
man stopped speaking. He had vanished. The old villager looked around 
but did not see him, so he shouted, but no one responded. He waited until 
sunset, but the old man did not reappear. 


1A conical hat with red cloth tassels attached to the top. 

2 A daleen is a long narrow woolen bag slung over a person's shoulder or 
across the back of a pack animal. 
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The old villager located a small rocky cliff resembling the old man 
wearing a yejuari, a daleen over his left shoulder, and holding a whip in 
his right hand. He kowtowed three times to the rocky cliff and shouted, 
"Where are you. Grandpa? Are you a person or a deity? You suddenly left 
without leaving your name. Did you suddenly become this rocky cliff? An 
ordinary person cannot do this. Local people are looking forward to your 
return. We will commemorate and sacrifice to you if you are a deity." 

Afterthe villager returned to the village and told this story to others, 
people were surprised, wondered if the old man was human or a deity, 
and were sorry they could not have the old man with them. 

Afterward, wolves no longer attacked the sheep and cattle. The 
village's livestock proliferated. Every year, while villagers were enjoying Xni 
Sara 'New Year Festival', they did not need to herd the livestock. They just 
drove them outside their pens and let them graze freely. In the evening, 
the livestock returned safely and on time by themselves. 

To commemorate the old herder, every year on the third day of 
the first lunar month, villagers gathered at the rocky cliff and offered 
bread, liquor, butter lamps, and meat; burned juniper; and kowtowed. 
They also cooked, drank liquor, sang, and joked. In doing all this, they 
hoped the old herder would ensure their livestock would multiply and 
be safe. 


BULL PLAY 

Villagers referred to the rocky cliff as Axja Aadee and regarded it as a 
livestock protector. For this reason, they held Bull Play. The third day 
of the first lunar month was the most important. However, some 
villagers burned juniper on the first or second day. All the villagers 
gathered in front of Grandpa Shepherd in the morning of the third day 
and offered bread, liquor, and butter lamps; tied white sheep wool to 
bushes on the rocky cliff; burned juniper twigs; and kowtowed three 
times to Grandpa Shepherd. 
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Next, villagers gathered amid trees on the west bank of the 
Shdazi River that flows north to south in front of Maqang Tugun 
Village. Male elders discussed the bull play performance and chose an 
adult man and two young, nimble short men. The latter two played the 
role of the black bull by draping a goat-skin robe that had been turned 
inside out over themselves. The man in front held an upturned basket 
on his head, which represented the bull's head. The third man was 
older and played the role of the shepherd. He wielded a whip, shouted, 
whistled, and drove the bull from one household to another. Villagers 
followed the bull to joyfully collect gifts from each household. 

A visited household gave bread, meat, liquor, butter lamps, and 
tea bricks, which young men collected in baskets they carried on their 
shoulders. Once the gifts were collected, they moved to trees along the 
Shdazi River, cooked the meat and noodles, and boiled tea. They 
enjoyed themselves, drinking and eating. Once inebriated, they sang 
drinking songs, danced anzhog 'Mongghul circle dance', ^ walidi 
'wrestled', chatted until it was dark, and then went home. 

Historically, villagers pulled passers-by to the cooking area and 
asked them to eat, drink, and enjoy themselves. 


TIME CHANGES 

No one I talked to could explain why Bull Play came to be held at night 
of the third day of the first lunar month. In the morning of this day, 
villagers offered bread, burned juniper twigs, lit huanbari stuck in the 
bread and cracks in the cliff as substitutes for butter lamps, kowtowed 
three times in front of Grandpa Shepherd, and immediately returned 
to their homes. 

After sunset and after livestock were penned, young men and 
children gathered at Grandpa Shepherd again. There were no 


1 For examples, see https://bit.ly/2H54m5x (accessed 7 August 2019) and 
https://bit.ly/2Kirzmw (accessed 7 August 2019). 
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particular organizers, although some elders selected men to play the 
role of the bull and Grandpa Shepherd.^ 

After supper, they gathered near Grandpa Shepherd and 
proceeded to follow the bull and shepherd to each home to collect 
donations of bread, brick tea, sugar, butter lamps, huanbari, meat, and 
liquor. 

The two bull actors ran forward and backward, swung from 
side to side, lay down, stood up, jumped up and down, shook the head, 
and swished the tail (from a dead cow). If an actor was utterly 
exhausted during his performance, a new actor replaced him. The 
actors carefully performed to ensure they did not fall. To do so was 
considered unlucky, portending difficulties in the coming year. 

As darkness deepened, the bull, shepherd, and all the villagers, 
particularly children and young men, gathered near the rocky cliff and 
began sorting out the collected gifts. As the bull and shepherd walked 
into households, children followed, shouting and laughing. 

The bull swung its body from side to side, moved its head up 
and down, and swished its tail. Once inside a home compound, the bull 
circled the home's yansuuri 'small garden plot' at the courtyard center. 
A man (usually the father) of the household offered a kadog 'strip of 
silk' as a token of respect to the sacred bull and shepherd, lit a butter 
lamp, and burned juniper twigs. The family representatives gave bread, 
liquor, meat, tea, or butter lamp into the baskets on the visitors' 
shoulders. If the bull and shepherd were satisfied with the gifts, the 
bull raised his head, signifying happiness with and appreciation for the 
gifts. Grandpa Shepherd waved his whip, shouted at the bull to leave, 
and started for the next household. 

If certain families reluctantly gave a small amount of gifts, the 
bull lay on the floor of the household's main room and refused to leave. 
If the family representative insisted on this small contribution, 
children began to shout and whistle until the owner of the family gave 
more at which point the shepherd shouted at the bull, which stood up 
and left the home. If a family refused to give donations, the children 
humiliated the family by saying; 

1 This ritual was unrelated to Alighuansang, the village deity. 
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Teni kudugu huni aasi darang yiiguala hugu buran! Teni kudu gin ciziran! 
Yan muu qinsanggi ninba! 

Your family's sheep and bull, and others will all die! Your family will be 
without children! What a terrible family!^ 

Children immediately ran from the household in fear of retaliation 
from the irritated family. Under such embarrassing circumstances, the 
bull and shepherd also left the home. 

During the Spring Festival, Mongghul hope for an auspicious, 
prosperous New Year and most liked to provide gifts, but some gave 
little or refused to give anything. Children's curses meant the family 
was shamed and ill-fated. In contrast, for generous gifts, children 
chorused: 

Qi jiu lamanqanna! Qini huni aasi xuanggiai huarighalagu buruu tolaguna! 
Teni kashida aasi nanggu fandi npeeleguna. Teni qinsang fosi gui darang 
kun kunguan... 

You are so great! Your ewes will give birth and cows will reproduce! Your 
family livestock will multiply this coming year. All your family will be safe 
and healthy... 

Sometimes bull and shepherd went directly to the household's 
guest room in case guests were visiting. The bull lay on the ground in 
the guest room while facing the guests. The guests understood and 


1 Mgon po tshe ring (2010:16) reports a similar curse in Dge rtse (Gengzhi) 
Township, Brag 'go (Luhuo) County, Dkar mdzes (Ganzi) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan Province, that was chanted when a family 
did not contribute donations to appease the 'owner of the wolves' when 
visited with the skin of a wolf that had been recently killed: 

(May) disease come to the people (living In the) upper (story) of the house. 
(May) disease come to the livestock (living In the) lower (story) of the house. 
(Have) bad luck! (Your) worldly-luck will not flourish. 
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gave bread, meat, cash, or offered some cups of liquor until the bull 
was satisfied and left. 

After finishing gift collection, participants selected a home to 
gather in to make merry that evening. Some men always voluntarily 
offered space for an evening gathering. The selected household had 
ample space and no old people who would be disturbed. The whole 
village gathered there to eat and drink - young and old, women and 
men - and enjoyed bread, tea, sugar, liquor, tobacco, cigarettes, and 
meat. 

Locals offered smoking juniper, huanbari, and butter lamps on 
the altar in front of the rocky cliff, and kowtowed. After deity offerings, 
the young men gathered at a home to enjoy themselves. 

A big fire burned at the center of the selected family courtyard, 
dispelling darkness. All the villagers gathered around. Some sat on the 
thin layer of wheat straw on the ground, while others stood 
surrounding the big fire stretching out their hands to the flame for 
warmth. Tea and meat were boiled, and liquor, bread, sugar, and 
cigarettes were offered to every participant. Grandpa Shepherd drove 
the bull in circles around the yansuuri in the center of the courtyard 
while whistling, shouting and whipping. The bull energetically walked 
forward, wagging his head up and down, vigorously swinging his body 
from side to side, and threatening children with its head. Children 
swiftly dodged or ran away. 

At this time. Grandpa Shepherd said: 

Ne sain qogshdi, muni aasi guarijigii baisija. Ne sain kayangna. Ndani 
Maqang Tugun ayiiini kashida aasi nanggu fandi npeeienguna. Ayiiini 
kunhgi bai kunguan yama fosi gui. 

At this wonderful time, my bull is particularly energetic and excited. It's a 
good omen. The livestock in our Maqang Tugun Village will be safer and 
multiply in this new coming year! All our villagers will be safe and healthy. 

Participants were extremely active and noisy inside the 
household. After Grandpa Shepherd finished his short oration, the bull 
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play performance ended. The exhausted actors removed the basket 
and goatskin robe and rested on the ground where they were served 
tea, bread, and liquor. 

People drank, ate, and smoked. As time passed, more and more 
men got drunk. Drinking songs were sung, people teased each other, 
children played hide-and-seek, and women danced around the 
yansuuri accompanied by circle dance songs. 

The villagers continued enjoying themselves until early the 
next morning. 


CONCLUSION 

In 2019, the revival of Axja Aadee is an open question, as is the 
continued existence of Maqang Tugun. Village families were 
increasingly moving to urban areas, emphasizing the importance of 
recording performances and history of centuries-old village-level 
rituals that are often poorly documented and rapidly vanishing. 
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Tibetan^ 


dge rtse 
brag 'go 
daleen, ta len 
dkar mdzes 
kadog, kha btags 
mgon po tshe ring 
Rnqan, rin chen 


Chinese Terms 


Baiya 
Baiyashi 
Baiyazi 
Benkang 
Dala ii#- 


1 1 thank AiLP friends for writing the Tibetan. 
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Dalashangtan 

daleen, dalian 

Dazhuang icii 

Delingha 

Gansu 

Ganzi 

Gaojiawan 

Gengzhi 

Haidong 

Haixi 

Hantai ^ o 
Heigouding M. 
Huzhu 
Ledu tr-M 
Li Dechun 
Luhuo 
Nay a ^ 
Qianbangou It ^ 'M 
Qinghai -fr 
Shuimogou zjc^/'^ 
Sichuan WJi] 

Tu i 

Xining ^ 'r 
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Ra rgan tshang: An A mdo Tibetan 

Herders' WeChat Group 



Abstract 

WeChat is used by many Tibetan communities. Ra rgan tshang is a 
WeChat group associated with Ra rgan Brigade, Yo lag Village, Reb 
gong (Tongren) County, Rma Iho (Huangnan) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China. The seventy- 
one members of this group focus on local events. In April 2019, a local 
elder suddenly passed away. Related oral WeChat exchanges during 
the first day of mourning for the deceased between 13:26 and 20:19 
hours on 17 April 2019 are presented in translation. Brief written 
messages are indicated with TTM (Tibetan Text Message). This 
specific exchange between group members exemplifies contemporary 
WeChat communications. 

Keywords 

Amdo Tibetan, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai), Tibetan studies, WeChat 
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WeChat is used by many Tibetan communities. Ra rgan tshang, a 
WeChat group associated with Ra rgan ru khag 'brigade', Yo lag Village, 
Reb gong (Tongren) County, Rma Iho (Huangnan) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, China is an 
example of such communities. The seventy-one members of this group 
focus on local events. In April 2019, a Ra rgan elder suddenly passed 
away. I recorded and translated related oral WeChat exchanges during 
the first day of mourning for the deceased between 13:26 and 20:19 on 
17 April 2019. I indicate brief written messages with TTM (Tibetan 
Text Message) and give the participants' WeChat names, which may 
not be their real names. 


17 April 2019 13:26 

Rgas bu Chung: Hello! Ra rgan^ residents, the old man of Bsod nams 
rgyal's family suddenly died of illness. Did you hear about this? 

Char ba: Yes, they asked us to come to the winter pasture.2 

'Brog pa: Oh, I heard it just now. It is true. Now, we must go to the winter 
pasture. 

'Grig mthun tshong ba: Hello everyone of Ra rgan! Is anyone going to Bsod 
nams rgyal's home right now? 

'Brog pa: Of course, all residents will go there. I'm at the Township Town 
now, and we have started to move. 

Snang skyid bu lo: Yes, I want to go there. 


1 Ra rgan refers to Brigade Number One, Yo lag Village. 

2 The area where the family lives in winter. 
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'Brog pa: Hey, you [Snang skyid bu lo] shouldn't go, I have to go there.^ 

Snangskyid bu lo: OK. [TTM] 

Gangs 'od: Hi, Ra rgan people. Was the Bsod nams rgyal's family elder the 
one who passed away? I'm in Reb gong [County Town] right now. 
Please send one person with dedication offerings here. We can 
deal with everything that should be done here. 

Nyi 'od: OK, we received your message. 

'Brog pa: OK! Yeah, that's what they said. We also didn't hear it until just 
now. 

Gang 'od: Oh, people in Mdo ba, please go quickly to the home. It 
happened unexpectedly, so the family isn't prepared, so you all go 
there quickly and help the family. 

Char ba: OK. [TTM] 

Rdza skyes gang bu: OK. [TTM] 

6677: Hey, Ra rgan people, I heard it Just now. Do we need to go to the 
winter pasture? 

Mi 'gyur: Yes, we do. 

6677: OK. 

Gang 'od: Hello, Ra rgan Group, our community leader should be 
responsible for myigsngun,^ and others should be responsible for 


1 Their relationship is father and son. Because of the importance of this 
event, elders are expected to go first. 

2 Money given to the deceased's surviving relatives including their sons, 
daughters, brothers, sisters, and parents. 
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chanting and other religious activities during this period. You all 
must work hard during the mourning period and please make 
good arrangements for cooks and receiving guests from other 
areas. 

G.yu 'brugthod dkar: Hey, I got your voice messages. No problem. We have 
already discussed that elders are asked to come in the following 
days, although they won't have much to do, but they should all 
come on time and receive guests in front of the house of the 
deceased. We didn't select cooks, just chose some dependable 
young people. Each day there will be eight cooks, and there is a 
schedule for all of them. 

Char ba: Hey, I Just came online. I send the schedule for cooks here, but I 
need to say more because some of you can't read. Cooks need to 
take turns during these five days,i so each person only needs to 
work for one day, from six AM to nine PM. The important thing is 
to come as early as possible and leave as late as possible. Besides, 
you have to come on the days when you are not a cook, unless you 
are very busy. 

Nnang skyid bu lo: OK. (Subsequently, dozens of members sent text 
messages in Tibetan, saying "OK.") 

This exchange illustrates critical local concerns. Before 2011, 
residents went home to home to report an important event, or 
someone climbed to the top of a hill and shouted to a group of families, 
announcing the news. Similarly, families transmitted news to other 
families near them. Generally, locals are fond of WeChat, although 
they complain that this modern communication tool disturbs their 
daily activities, such as chanting, circumambulation, and 


1 The deceased's shy burial was to take place five days later. Local monks 
generally consult a calendar and/or a scripture in order to determine the 
dates. In the period before the sky burial, local community members are 
expected to help the deceased's family. 
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communication between family members. Nevertheless, locals 
appreciate this powerful tool that spreads word of, informs, and 
provides a mechanism to discuss public events. 


Tibetan Terms 


'brog pa 

'grig mthun tshong ba 
bsod nams rgyal 
char ba 


g.yu 'brug thod dkar 
gangs 'od 
mi 'gyur 
mtsho sngon 
ra rgan tshang 
rdza skyes gang bu 
reb gong 
ra rgan 
rgas bu chung 
rma Iho Jj'' 


ru khag 

snang skyid bu lo 


Chinese Terms 


Huangnan ^ rlj 
Qinghai 
Tongren PfH 
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Beloved Animals 


ABSTRACT 



Accounts are provided by Lha ko (b. 1970) of beloved animals - a 
smooth-trotting, bay horse; a mother yak and her offspring; a female 
dog; and three of her father's favorite animals - two horses and a male 
yak. Lha ko is a member of Yo lag (Zhiye) Village located in Mdo ba 
(Duowa) Township, Reb gong (Tongren) County, Rmalho (Huangnan) 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR 
China. Two photographs are also provided of Lha ko. 
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A mdo, beloved Tibetan animals, dogs, horses, Qinghai, Tsho sngon, 
yaks 
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INTRODUCTION 

I was born (1990) in Yo lag (Zhiyue) Village, Mdo ba (Duowa) 
Township, Reb gong (Tongren) County, Rma Iho (Hunag nan) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China. 
In early 2018, my friend, Klu mo (b. 1994), helped me record a 
conversation with her mother (Lha ko, b. 1970) in her home in Mdo ba 
Township Town. I translated portions of the narration into English in 
late 2018. Klu mo is the elder of Lha ko's two daughters. At the time of 
the interview, she was doing a graduate degree in Tibetan-Chinese 
translation at Tibet University in Lha sa. She said: 

My mother is kind and accommodating. She has never opposed what I 
wanted to do and tries to fulfill my sister's and my wishes. She often 
discusses family events with us. She is a great storyteller. I love her 
folktales and her true stories from her own life. 

I present Lha ko's memories of a smooth-trotting, gentle bay 
horse; a mother yak and her offspring; a female dog; and three of her 
father's favorite animals - two horses and a male yak. 
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FIGS 1 & 2. (1, left) Lha ko in Lha sa (2018, Klu mo). (2, right) Lha ko 
prostrates daily at home (2019, Klu mo). 



ACCOUNT ONE: MY BELOVED HORSE 


We had two horses - a chestnut mare and a bay. Both were gentle, 
quick, and smooth trotters. The bay was a bit wild when we first tried 
to ride him, but soon, there was no problem. I (Lha ko, b. 1970) even 
carried my little daughter in my robe pouch or on my back. I truly 
appreciated both of these horses. We hoped to have a colt from the 
mare for a long time, but it never happened. We moved to the 
Township Town from the herding area and sold the mare to a local. 
Initially, Father looked after the bay at home. 

This period was a miserable time for the bay. Father and his 
sons often rode him to herd in the mountains and searched for missing 
sheep in the neighbors' flocks. He suffered a lot. When he was returned 
to us, the hair on his body was faded and messy, the hair on his face 
had turned upward, he was thin, and he looked very unhappy. 

We had no pasture at the Township Town. Grassland rental 
fees were low at that time (1998), and nobody wanted to rent their 
grassland to us or care for my poor bay unless we paid them. I then 
took my poor animals to a nearby mountain valley where abundant 
fresh grass grew. I did this at night. At dawn, I brought my bay back 
and tied him behind the government office buildings. Every morning 
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when I approached him, instead of escaping, he looked at me from a 
distance with ears standing up. It was very endearing. 

Days passed like this for a long time, and then the pasture's 
owner tracked the bay's hoofprints to my home and severely scolded 
me. My husband (Tshe dbang, 1969-2004) wanted to sell the bay, but 
I insisted on keeping him. Later, I put him on a mountain in front of 
the Township Town that belonged to the local monastery. Nobody 
cared much about it, but there was little fresh grass there. 

One day, the poor bay went near the mountain to a private 
winter pasture owned by Pus langs. The old lady of that family (who 
passed away several years ago) cursed me. I insisted on keeping the 
bay, but my husband disagreed. In autumn he sold him to a man in a 
herding area of Klu chu Village, Mgar rtse Township, Reb gong County. 

In the spring of the next year, I saw him in Mdo ha Township 
Town. He was tied with other horses near Dge lo's house. He 
recognized my voice from far away, turned his head, looked at me, and 
neighed. Great sadness seized me, and tears bathed my eyes. I walked 
to him, patted his neck, and stroked him for a while. I was afraid of 
being seen, so I soon left. 

My house was midway up a hill behind Dge lo's house. I could 
clearly see the bay. In the afternoon, his master rode him away with a 
huge pack on his back. I never saw him again. He often appears in my 
dreams. 


ACCOUNT TWO: 'BRITHOD DKAR MA, A FEMALE YAK 

I once had a female black yak with a white-dot in the middle of her 
forehead. We called her 'Bri thod dkar ma. She gave us more milk than 
other yaks and gave birth to many good calves. Each calf had a white 
spot on its head or one of its back legs. We called one calf with a white 
stripe on one of its back legs Be'u rkang dkar 'white leg calf. This calf 
and another calf, called Be'u sngo tho 'blue-colored calf, were my 
daughters' favorite calves. My daughters climbed on the calves while I 
was milking. Both calves lay on the ground and let my daughters sit on 
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their bellies until they got off. Even when the other yaks left the zog 
lhas/ they waited patiently until my daughters got off. 

Later, because we resettled in the Township Town, we sold 
almost all of our yaks and sheep, including Be'u rkang dkar. My elder 
daughter was unhappy and often asked, "Where is my calf?" 

"It's grazing in Klu chu," I lied. At that time, we kept seven good 
female yaks, including Be'u rkang dkar's mother, in Klu chu. Some 
relatives looked after them, kept all their milk, and cut and kept their 
hair. We didn't sell those good female yaks because we were uncertain 
about life in the Township Town. Owning the yaks reassured us. Many 
locals were fond of Be'u sngo tho's color. At that time, our community 
didn't have any blue yaks. We kept him for breeding purposes. Several 
years later, villagers had many blue calves. 

Time passed, and we grew more and more settled in the 
Township Town. Our livestock became fewer and fewer in Klu chu. Our 
relatives secretly kept some, and others died naturally. My husband 
visited our relatives' home one year and found that some of our yaks 
and sheep were still alive among their livestock, though they told us 
they had all died. 


ACCOUNT THREE: AN OLD FEMALE DOG 

The memory of my old female dog is a miserable one. She was the same 
age as my elder daughter. The dog lived for about fifteen years and 
suffered a lot. 

My husband visited one of his old relatives one winter day and 
noticed a puppy among some dead puppies that had been thrown away 
by his old relative on the ice.^ One was alive. He took it to the old man's 
home and let it nurse her mother. He promised he would bring it to 
our home when it was old enough to eat by itself. 


1A place to keep yaks. Usually they are put in a yak-dung-wall enclosure in 
winter, but not in summer. 

2 Locals said discarding puppies before they nurse their mother was not a 
sdig pa 'evil deed'. This idea had changed by 2018. 
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The day the little creature came to my home, it bit Lha mo, my 
neighbor. Her mother said, "Your dog will be ferocious because she bit 
our most aggressive family member, Lha mo!" 

Later she was a bit ferocious when we were herding, but after 
we moved to the Township Town, she was gentle. 

She was intelligent and noticed when we approached from far 
away. One time. Father (Kho le, b. 1939) was paid to guard Forestry 
Bureau buildings at night. After circumambulating the local 
monastery, he went to these buildings, which was far from our home. 
When he unlocked the yard door, the dog saw him and ran to him. 

At the Township Town, we usually went out to earn cash 
income. Otherwise, we had no money. We went to collect caterpillar 
fungus or Idum bu she'u tshangp and nobody looked after her for 
several days. There were two restaurants in the Township Town, and 
they provided scraps to feed my dog. We put a big metal basin filled 
with these scraps near her and left for about four days. We tied her in 
the yard to ensure she would not bother the neighbors. When we 
returned home, the food in the basin was covered with dirt. 

One year, she gave birth to several puppies. I thought the 
restaurant scraps must be delicious because of the spices. I added more 
chili, which I thought would make it better, and put it near the mother 
dog. The puppies licked the food and then suddenly stopped and 
rubbed their mouths on a patch of grass. Childishly, I thought it was 
funny, but it was not funny at all. Gradually, they got used to the spices. 
It made them stronger. Later, we sold them to a Chinese man for a good 
price. Maybe they were killed. At that time, we never thought about 
that. Many people said dogs were used for dog racing, and we believed 
it. 

One day, we went to Reb gong County Town. When we came 
back, she was gone. Later we found her body in the river near the 
Township Town. I felt guilty and promised that I would never raise 
another dog. We cannot take good care of dogs in the Township Town. 
All the dogs in the Township Town suffered like my dog. My daughters 


1A medicinal plant, known as kyi Ice (Gentiana crassicaulis Duthie ex 
Burk). 
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wanted a pet dog, but I refused to give permission. I don't want any 
dog to suffer like my dog. 


ACCOUNT FOUR: FATHER'S BELOVED HORSES AND A YAK 

Father told me about three special animals in his life. One was a male 
yak - Khya tho 'white yak with black spots'. The other two were his 
horses - Rta 'gram dkar and a horse he called Kham pa 'brown'. Both 
were wild, but Father liked them. He told me once that he loved his 
horses as much as his parents. He chanted ma Ni whenever he talked 
about his beloved horses. 

Khya tho transported our belongings and children between the 
winter and summer pastures. My siblings and I competed in riding him 
when we moved because the packs on the yak's back made us feel warm 
and safe. Father said it was my favorite place to sit during moves. I 
don't remember this because I was very young at that time. 

Kham pa was so wild that only Father could ride him. Father 
was nimble and quick in his youth, and though the horse was very wild, 
he could ride him. Later, Father experienced great pain in his spine 
and could not move as usual. One snowy day, he rode Kham pa and 
drove some pack yaks from a high-altitude place to the Township 
Town. On the way. Father and his horse stumbled into a hole. His back 
was extremely painful, and he was unable to mount his horse. To his 
surprise, Kham pa was not as wild as usual. He didn't move until 
Father remounted him and carried Father gently until they safely 
reached my home at night. 

Rta 'gram dkar was also wild and didn't allow strangers to 
touch or ride him. Father said, "Whenever, a stranger approached, he 
became infuriated, and kicked at and bit them, but he allowed family 
members to ride him. Your mother rode him with the children when 
we moved. That is what we called g.yang la 'kind animals', though, 
they may usually be wild and sensitive. He was kind to family members 
who took care of him." 

Memories of these two horses remain in Father's memories. 
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Tibetan Terms 


'bri thod dkar ma 
amdo 

be'u rkang dkar 
be'u sngo tho 
dge lo 
g.yang la 
kham pa 
kho le 
khya tho 
klu chu 
klu mo 3j'^| 
kyi Ice |;|i 


Idum bu she'u tshang 
lha ko 
lha mo 


lha sa 


ma Ni «j 5 | 
mdo ba 

mgar rtse 5 )‘ 5 |=\^| 
mtsho sngon 
pad+ma rig 'dzin 
pus langs 
reb gong 
rma Iho 
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rta 'gram dkar 
tshe dbang 
yo lag 
zog lhas 


Chinese Terms 

Duowa ^ '‘k 
Huangnan it' lij 
Qinghai -fr 
Tongren | 5 )"f— 
Zhiyue 
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Communicating with Yaks: Shouts and Whistles 


Phun tshogs dbang rgyal (Duke University) 


Abstract 

Tibetan herders have a close relationship with livestock, which gives 
them a rich knowledge of livestock, especially yaks. This article 
introduces fundamental and broad categories of yaks and how Tibetan 
herders use both shouts and whistles to herd, drive, and communicate 
with yaks. This paper is an initial effort to document these unique 
languages of sounds that communicate across species, focusing on the 
Upper Gtsang lha sde Community in Gtsang a rig - a sub-tribe of the A 
rig Tribe, officially known as Ska chung (Gaqun) Community, located 
in N5dn mtha' (Ningmute) Township, Hi nan (Henan) Mongolian 
Autonomous County, Rma Iho (Huangnan) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China. 

Keywords 

cross-species communication, nomads, Tibetan herders, Tibetan 
livestock calls, whistles, yaks 


For an audio version of this paper, see https://bit.ly/38jQ4c9. 


tPhun tshogs dbang rgyal. 2019. Communicating with Yaks: Shouts and 
Whistles. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:248-251. 
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Person A says to Person B, "G.yag de kha zig chog ra 'Shout to that 
g.gag'/'Please shout to frighten that g.yag'" Person B then shouts "re 
re!" and throws a stone to frighten away the yak. 

My name is Phun tshogs dbang rgyal and I am a Tibetan from 
a herding area on the Eastern Tibetan Plateau. More specifically, I am 
a member of the Upper Gtsang lha sde Community in Gtsang a rig - a 
sub-unit of the A rig Tribe - that is officially Ska chung (Gaqun) 
Community, which is located in N5dn mtha' (Ningmute) Township, Hi 
nan (Henan) Mongolian Autonomous County, Rma Iho (Huangnan) 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sgnon (Qinghai) Province, PR 
China. 

People in my home place have a close relationship with yaks, 
sheep, and horses, which I grew up herding. There are hundreds of 
systematic terminologies to categorize yaks in oral Tibetan. Most of 
these terms are not being documented. With accelerating 
globalization, these cultures and their terms are quickly vanishing. I 
now introduce a small part of yak terminology and how people in my 
home place communicate with yaks using shouts and whistles. 

The English term "yak" is from the Tibetan term g.yag, which 
can be a general term for yaks, ignoring the females. The actual general 
term for yaks is nor or zog. However, g.yag specifically refers to male 
adult yaks that are culturally understood to be castrated. Uncastrated 
yaks are khyu g.yag or bu hwa. The term for female adult yaks is 'bri. 
Another important group of yaks is the offspring of a mother 'bri and 
a father bull. The males of hybrids are mdzo, and the females are mdzo 
mo. 

Tibetan nomads have terms for yaks of different ages, genders, 
colors, with or without horns, and horn shapes. There are also specific 
terms indicating if a 'bri has given birth for the first time, gives birth 
every other year, or if the 'bri does not give birth at all. 

Tibetan herders make different sounds to drive or frighten 
different yaks. For g.yag we make the sound rere, for 'bri we make the 
sound go go to drive them, for mdzo and mdzo mo we say dzo dzo, and 
we use the sounds dirrr or thirrr to frighten away calves. For example, 
if a yak is leading a herd into another territory, the herder calls re re 
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while throwing rocks to drive the lead yak in another direction. The 
herd then follows the lead yak. 

Tibetan herders use at least three whistling sounds to drive 
yaks and sheep: 

■ h+pho ~ h+pho - whistling with the lips 

■ hri ~ hri - whistling with the teeth and the top of the tongue 

■ bahri ~ bahri - whistling using the lips, teeth, and tongue 

For sheep, gentler whistling such as hri ~ is used. 

For yaks, harsher whistling sounds at a higher pitch are used, 
such as hri ~ hrid. Whistling is used mostly when driving the herd or 
the flock when they are near or in front of the herder or herders. 


Tibetan Terms 


'hri a female yak 


a mdo a traditional Tibetan region 

bu hwa a S5monym for bull yaks 

g.yag a male yak 

g.yag de kha zig chog ra shout to that g.yag/please 

shout to frighten that g.yag 

gtsang a rig a Tibetan sub-tribe of the A rig Tribe 

gtsang lha sde a community 

hi nan ^ county 

khyu g.yag a bull yak 

mdzo 5 )^ a male yak hybrid 

mdzo mo a female hybrid of a yak 

mtsho sngon a province 

nor general term for yaks 
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nyin mtha' a township 

phun tshogs dbang rgyal a person's name 

rma Iho a prefecture 


ska chung a community 

zog gqi one of the general terms for yak 


Chinese Terms 


Gaqun # Herding Community 
Henan il) County 

Huangnan it' lij Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 
Ningmute 'r Township 
Qinghai -fr Province 


Onomatopoeia 


bahri ~ bahri 
dirrr, dir 

go go 'tl-'" 


dzo dzo 






hri ~ hri ~ 
hri~hrid|~|*^| 
h+pho ~ h+pho §■ 


re re 


thirrr, thir 
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The Pace oe Change: Reelecting on the International 
Graduate School North-South 2018 in Nepal 

Dkon mchog dge legs (University of Zurich) 


The 2018 IGS (International Graduate School) North-South Summer 
School in Nepal was a surprise journey yet predictable in many ways. 
This was the first time for me to attend this summer school after 
moving to Switzerland as a PhD candidate at the University of Zurich. 
After the flight attendant announced we would soon land at the 
Tribhuvan Internal Airport, I looked outside and saw the Himalaya 
Mountains enveloped in fog. Occasionally, triangular peaks emerged. 
As the plane descended among thick clouds, the land of the Federal 
Democratic Republic of Nepal revealed itself. Tiny villages dotted the 
valleys and hills, connected by strips of brown - dirt roads crisscrossing 
the lush green terrain. The monsoon brought so much rain that water 
droplets mingled with fog limited my visibility over the bluish 
mountain range in the distance. Passing through a patch of clouds, a 
bird's eye view of Kathmandu City was unveiled - chaotic, random, and 
beautiful. Private houses filled the Kathmandu Valley, suggesting a 
lack of central planning and a weak government. 

Tribhuvan International Airport was small and crowded. I 
headed to the Customs gate, which in Chinese characters read 
"Chinese citizens only." I waited in a queue of Chinese tourists emitting 
a hubbub of various Chinese dialects. I read another statement in 
Chinese: "To repay the China's government generous support for 
Nepal earthquake reconstruction, free visa fee for Chinese citizens." 
The Customs officer greeted me in heavily accented Chinese and issued 
a one-month visa. I then waited for my luggage longer than expected 
due to the outdated airport facilities and cluttered airport space in 
general, which seemed to delay each process. 


+Dkon mchog dge legs. 2019. The Pace of Change: Reflecting on the 
International Graduate School North-South 2018 in Nepal. Asian Highlands 
Perspectives 58:252-258. 
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I scanned the crowd for a relative and saw him waving at me. 
We then drove to his home through a heavy collection of motorcycles, 
cars, and pedestrians. Many traffic police officers were directing 
vehicles by constantly whistling as if they were accustomed to it. Some 
drivers paid little attention. It seemed that the original purpose of 
whistling had lost its effectiveness through overuse. 

The next day, my relative dropped me off at a hotel gate where 
I met the team of PhD students and researchers who were attending 
the IGS North-South Summer School. The purpose of the Summer 
School was to provide an intercultural, transdisciplinary learning and 
exchange platform for PhD students from the Global South and North 
under the guidance of senior researchers and professors. 

We boarded an air-conditioned bus followed by a jeep in which 
we had loaded our luggage and headed to Pokhara City, the tourist 
capital of Nepal. The topographic features of Nepal on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya Mountains determined transportation. The 
narrow road along the V-shaped valley connected towns, villages, and 
cities. The road was shared by almost anything that moved - cows, 
tractors, bikes, cars, buses, and pedestrians, moving along at different 
paces, slowing our progression. Nepal adopted the left-hand traffic 
system, which I had never experienced, so it seemed to me to be a 
violation of traffic regulations, by risking human life, particularly 
around sharp curves. After eight hours of an exhausting journey of 200 
kilometers, we reached the Hotel Pokhara Grande,^ a five-star hotel, 
where a lobby boy offered cups of iced lemonade, reviving us from the 
tiring bus trip. 

A window view from the Hotel Pokhara Grande allowed a view 
of the Annapurna Mountain Range, home to three of the ten tallest 
mountains in the world. Mountain scenery and mountain treks are the 
main tourist attractions. However, the Annapurna Mountain Range 
was usually completely enveloped by fog during the monsoon season. 

The food in Hotel Pokhara Grande is best described by quoting 
its website "...mouthwatering Newari, Thakali, and Tibetan Cuisine 
that gives the oriental Nepalese flare..." Indeed, mouthwatering 

1 http://www.pokharagrande.com/, accessed 4 January 2019. 
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Nepalese cuisine is a dangerous temptation to those trying to lose 
weight. More than half of the guests in food courts were Chinese 
tourists, complaining that the weather would make their trip less 
enjoyable. 

In the next three days, we spent most of our time inside the 
conference room attending seminars related to Nepal's contemporary 
political and economic situation. Three things I remember from the 
seminars that seemed to make Nepalese proud: Nepal is the birthplace 
of the Buddha, Kathmandu is a city of temples, and Mt. Everest is in 
Nepal. 

Based on individual research preference, we divided into four 
groups and entered the valleys stretching deep into the Himalaya 
Mountains. Nine of us in the group settled in village lodging for the 
following days. The purpose of this summer school was to offer junior 
researchers a pragmatic experience of real research situations, under 
the guidance of two professors. Two of the Nepalese team members 
acted as translators. We had several group interviews and mainly 
focused on the re-classification of administrative entities since the 
creation of the Federal Democratic Republic constitution of Nepal in 
2015. The details of our findings are not a subject of this article, but a 
general observation was that the new social structure overlaps with the 
old ones, confusing people in terms of administrative boundaries and 
hierarchical subordination. 

A cluster of villages was scattered between lush green, forested 
hills. The abundance of water from the monsoon and Himalaya 
glaciers nurtured the paddy rice fields between hills. James C Scott 
in The Art of Not Being Governed^ argued that the pre-colonial state 
formation in Southeast Asia was the outcome of paddy rice fields that 
sustained a large concentration of population in relatively small spaces. 
Consequently, easy access to taxation fixed subjects 
and concentration of manpower that not only sustains rulers' 
entourage of specialists and officials, but allows the state to draft 
military manpower and corvee labor from sedentarized rice farmers. 

^ Scott, James C. 2011. The Art of Not Being Governed: An Anarchist 
History of Upland Southeast Asia. New Haven, Conn: Yale University Press. 
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Could this be the case in Nepal's history? I neither research Nepal 
history nor know much about her past, but I assume the paddy fields 
played an essential role in building the Nepalese nation. 

Nepal is a multiethnic, multilinguistic, multiracial, and multi¬ 
religious country, yet the lingua franca is Nepali, a branch of the Indo- 
Aryan language spoken by lowland rice farmers as their native tongue. 
Meanwhile, native Himalayans in the highlands speak a variety of 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Hinduism is the dominant religion, and its 
caste system is the foundation of the social pyramid structure - high 
caste, low caste, and non-caste known as Janajati that includes 
indigenous Himalayans. Janajati are not necessarily Hindus - many 
are Buddhists. High castes and Dalits speak Nepali as their mother 
tongue, whereas the Janajati are mostly speakers of various Tibeto- 
Burman languages. One of our focus groups was with a women's group 
of Dalit, the lowest caste, previously known as "untouchables." Nepal 
is no longer a Hindu state after the People's Movement. 
Constitutionally, racial, religious, class, and caste-based 
discrimination have been eliminated. The constitution is committed to 
building a nation with democratic values of liberty, equality, justice, 
and freedom. Nevertheless, the Dalit are still an impoverished, 
marginalized group, yet to acquire an equitable share of social 
resources and material prosperity. 

This part of Nepal seemed to have a healthy ecosystem, 
suggesting that the vicious circle of poverty and environmental 
degradation was no longer an issue. This is remarkable and attributed 
to the efforts of local grassroots, government, and NGOs and their 
years of conservation programs. I observed well-nourished students in 
neat school uniforms crossing the paths between paddy fields. 
Compared to their parents' generation, the nutritional status affecting 
growth seemed no longer an issue for young Nepalese. They are the 
future of this young democratic republic who are preparing themselves 
as educated citizens of Nepal. 

An official conference was in progress at the Hotel Pokhara 
Grande upon our return from the field trip. The hotel lobby was 
occupied by uniformed security personnel reclining on lobby couches 
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while manipulating their mobile phones. Some soldiers also shyly 
entered the food court to eat. In a notable incident, a group of young 
soldiers had just finished placing food on their dishes when a VIP 
escorted by two men slowly entered the food court. The soldiers 
immediately left without eating. I did not understand why soldiers had 
been deployed at a five-star hotel during the conference. Was it 
wasting resources? Was it exercising the state's apparatus? Recalling 
our focus group interview with rugged Dalit women at the front of 
smoke-stained, mud-brick walls amid the strong odor of cow manure, 
the Hotel Grande experience was in profound contrast. This cocooned 
world where young soldiers might glimpse a world very different from 
their usual mundane reality might also misinform Chinese tourists of 
the "real" Nepal. 

Nepal is in chaos like its transportation, slow yet moving. Her 
holistic constitutional statement is like a lighthouse guiding the 
youngest republic to a promising future. However, to reduce the gap 
between reality and vision not only requires good strategy and 
governance, but the powerful people of Nepal need to provide good 
examples. 

On the last day in Pokhara, the magnificent Annapurna 
Mountain Mountain Range emerged from the fog. A little while later, 
a layer of clouds enveloped the mid-range of the mountains, merging 
the peaks above, which exaggerated the height of the peaks, revealing 
a heavenly realm. This breathtaking scenery from a window of the 
Hotel Grande rendered me speechless. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Fig 1. Near Kathmandu (27 August 2018, Ddkon mchog dge legs). 
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Fig 2. Paddy near Pokhara (2 Sept 2018, Ddkon mchog dge legs). 



Fig 3. The Annapurna Mountain Range from the outskirts of Pokhara 
City, Nepal (7 September 2018, Ddkon mchog dge legs). 
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'Brug lha rgyal - Tibetan Dancer 


Sgrol ma yag 


Abstract 

Sgrol ma yag (b. 1995) from Rta nag (Heimahe) Township, Gser chen 
(Gonghe) County, Mtsho Iho (Hainan) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, China interviewed her 
brother ('Brug lha rgyal, b. 1993) through WeChat during the winter 
holiday of 2018-2019. She describes her brother's life, particularly his 
experiences with dance in Mtsho sngon and beyond. 

Keywords 

A mdo dancer's life, Mtsho sngon Tibetan dancer, Qinghai Studies, 
Tibetan dancer biography 


tSgrol ma yag. 2019. 'Brug lha rgyal - Tibetan Dancer. Asian Highlands 
Perspectives 58:260-288. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I (Sgrol ma yag) was born in 1995 in Rta nag (Heimahe) Township, Gser 
Chen (Gonghe) County, Mtsho Iho (Hainan) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China. I interviewed my 
brother, 'Brug lha rgyal, through WeChat during the winter holiday of 2018- 
2019 to preserve an account of his life - particularly his experiences with 
dance. 

"Family" means love, but beyond that, it is absolute trust, a sense 
of belonging, security, motivation, and identity. As we grow older, we often 
leave our family members. My brother, sister, and I were together before 
we went to school. Today, our ambitions and busy lives have torn us apart. 


BACKGROUND 

My name is 'Brug lha rgyal. My family members call me 'Brug kho. I 
was born in 1993 in a herding area located in Rta nag Township, Gser 
chen (Gonghe) County, Mtsho Iho (Hainan) Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, China. 

Before attending school, I herded yaks with my older sister. Kin 
mo tshe ring (b. 1989), on the mountains and herded calves near our 
home. To escape the tedium of herding, we often played together. 
Sometimes each of us made a round house with stones and then 
pretended to be the families we imagined living there. We also herded 
calves with neighboring children, and after driving the calves some 
distance from our homes, we played together. Most of us imitated yaks 
and butted each other. 

Uncle Klu 'bum rgyal (b. 1980) and I went to herd yaks near 
Mtsho sngon po, (Qinghai Lake).^ The land had not been divided 
among families at that time, so we grazed our livestock wherever we 


1 Central Asia's largest mountain lake without a river outlet is located in a 
depression of the Qilian Mountains and has a surface elevation of about 
3,200 meters above sea level (https://bit.ly/2MnZxHG, accessed 29 July 
2019). 
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wanted. Uncle Klu 'bum rgyal asked me to provoke Kin rgyal (b. 1986, 
today he is my aunt's husband) because he didn't like him. I didn't 
understand, but I didn't ask. First, I said bad things, such as "Kla 'u 
rgan, rkaun tus" 'You are stupid, you are a thief." 

Klu rgyal ignored me, so I threw stones at him. When he finally 
got angry and scolded me. Uncle came, and they fought. 

One summer day, as Uncle and I herded yaks on the mountains, 
he told me to mount one. Yaks look gentle grazing on the grassland, 
but they can easily become wild, and when mounted, they may buck 
crazily. My yak ran from the others and then turned back, frightening 
the other yaks. I firmly gripped the yak's hair, but soon fell to the 
ground as if in a dream. When I regained consciousness. Uncle asked 
me how I felt. When he saw that I was crying, he scolded, "A real man 
never cries!" 

As I quietly wiped my tears away. Uncle said, "Don't tell 
anybody what happened today, OK? Otherwise, they won't let us herd 
together." 

I agreed. 

When summer was over, the locals began preparing to move to 
our autumn pasture. Herding yaks was not easy at this time when I was 
six years old. There wasn't much grass and the weather was getting 
cold. 

One rainy, windy day. Mother (Sgrol ma mtsho, b. 1972) and I 
drove our yaks up a mountainside and then we found a small place to 
avoid the cold weather under our plastic raincoats. I slept as Mother 
chanted. While I was enjo5dng my nap. Mother roused me and said, 
"Our yaks have gone over the mountain. You're quicker than me, so go 
first and stop them from running. I'll follow." 

I sprang ed up and rushed up the mountain. I felt less worried 
when I saw some of them slowly moving away. I shouted, "Dgo! Dgo! 
Dgo! 'Stop! Stop! Stop!"' and chased them, believing they would hear 
me and stop running. When I finally got in front of them, I couldn't 
speak for several days. My condition slowly improved, but Mother says 
she has never forgotten the sound of me shouting to the yaks to stop 
them from running. 
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My father (Tshe brtan rgyal b. 1970) has three sisters who are 
all illiterate. He is a good herder and has countless stories to tell from 
his years of herding. Here is one; 

When I was seventeen [1987], my father told me to drive the krom 'male 
sheep' back home because the sheep-mating period was over. We had 
employed a herder to graze our male sheep during summer and autumn. 
My family had around twenty krom, and we drove them home in winter. 
When I reached Skya lung Valley, it was almost dark. Suddenly my horse 
whinnied, and the sheep stopped and huddled together. It was soon dark. 

I looked around and through the dimming light could just make out several 
wolves. As I quickly drove the sheep, the wolves drew closer and closer. 
Stories about wolves attacking and eating people and their horses and 
livestock came to my mind. I imagined that the wolves, now near me, 
would devour my horse and sheep and then devour me! 

A wolf appeared on one side and disappeared, and then another 
appeared on the other side. I didn't know what to do. The sheep were 
bunched together, and the wolves were very near. I had only a pack of 
cigarettes and some matches. I lit a cigarette. It glowed in the dark, and 
the wolves moved away a bit. After it went out, they closed in again. I lit 
one cigarette after another until we got near a home at which point dogs 
began barking, and the wolves pulled away. 

Mother married Father when she was seventeen in an arranged 
marriage. Mother did not see Father until the wedding. She never 
attended school, but she learned to read by listening to her 
grandparents chanting. 

Mother works very hard. Grandmother said that in the first 
years of her marriage, Mother had a hard time because Father was 
often not at home. She herded during the day and did home chores at 
night. Many things happened to her, but I never asked her to tell me 
about them. I look forward to eventually learning more about her 
experiences. 

Mother is a great cook. Wherever I go, I think about Mother's 
pan zi 'meat dumplings' and bread baked in ashes outside our house. I 
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have eaten countless types of dumplings and bread, but nothing tastes 
as good as Mother's dumpling soup with its thick dumpling wrappers 
and the right amount of salt. 

My oldest sister, Klu mo tshe ring, is now a herder. Although 
she and I attended primary school together, she did not go back to 
school until she was fifteen and enrolled in a class designed for 
students who had never been to school before. The students were 
housed in the school dormitory and ate in the cafeteria. Like many of 
the older illiterate students, she did not stay long. When her teachers 
came to our summer pasture and asked her to return. Mother 
whispered, "If you really don't want to return to school, cry near the 
female-yak enclosure. Then your father and the teachers won't force 
you." 

Today, she lives with her husband and their son and regrets not 
attending school. 

Sgrol ma yag is my younger sister. We once stole a package of 
father's cigarettes before we drove the sheep out to graze. We tried to 
smoke them all while herding. When it was time to drive the sheep 
back home, some cigarettes were left. I said we had to finish them, or 
Father would find them. We connected them, lit one end, and smoked. 
After a while, Sgrol ma yag cried and stopped smoking. I forced her to 
finish, and then we chewed some grass, which we thought would 
disguise the odor of the smoke. Later that night, she couldn't speak or 
eat anything. 


I START SCHOOL 

I began attending Rta nag Primary School when I was six. One day at 
noon, one of my cousins returned from school for lunch, so I asked 
about the school. He said it was very nice and described all the fun 
things he did there. After we finished eating, I went with him to school. 
When we got near, he said we were late, so he threw his backpack over 
the wall and pulled me over. Some students looked at me in a strange 
way when I entered the classroom with Cousin. Other students were 
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chatting while others read. The teacher came with a book and a short 
stick. When he stood in front of us, students stood up together and said 
something together. I just sat there comfortably until Cousin pulled me 
up. As the teacher talked, I looked out the window and noticed many 
children my age playing. I wanted to go out, but Cousin whispered that 
I couldn't until the teacher was gone. I waited and waited. Finally, the 
teacher left and I hurried to join the playing children. I didn't realize 
how long I had played until my paternal grandfather (Bio Idan, b. 1928) 
came and said, "We looked for you everywhere. Our neighbor told us 
you left with your cousin. Don't do it again, OK? Let's go home now." 

"No! I don't want to go back, I want to stay here," I declared. 

Grandfather didn't force me, so I stayed with Cousin that night 
at school. 

The next morning. Grandfather brought a small, PLA^ bag for 
books and pens. He talked with the principal, who agreed that I could 
stay at the school. I was excited and joyful when Grandfather told me 
I could stay. 

Children's Day (June first) came and went with activities such 
as dancing, singing, and sports like running, tug-of-war, and so forth. 
Students' parents came and were an attentive audience. 

Teachers liked me to participate in dance programs. Everything 
about dancing intoxicated me. I felt joyful when I danced in colorful 
and special styles of clothing while leaping and spinning. At that time, 
girls did not dance as energetically as the boys. I was so proud of my 
dancing. When dancers came and performed during festivals from 
time to time, I admired them and imagined that I was one of them. 

After primary school, most of my classmates moved to the 
County Town to attend junior high school. One sunny morning. Father 
and I boarded the local bus and went to the County Town to register. 
After we reached the school. Father asked the gatekeeper where to 
register. The gatekeeper pointed to a tall, magnificent building and 
said, "That building," in a strange, hoarse voice. 

When we got to the fourth floor of the building, we found many 
students lined up with their parents. In the early afternoon, we had 


2 People's Liberation Army. 
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finished all that the teachers had asked us to do. After a meal together, 
Father escorted me back to the school and then left. When I returned 
to my dormitory, most of the students were preparing for evening self- 
study, which I had never heard of before. I followed them to the 
classroom, where we sat together and chatted. I was sitting in a corner 
with one of my dormmates when a teacher came and told us to 
introduce ourselves. The teacher, who was our head teacher, talked 
about school rules and classes. 

The next day, we began seven days of military training. I never 
had a chance to dance in middle school. What I remember most about 
the school is the way that I spent my weekends. I watched movies all 
day in a room for one yuan. During lunchtime, I ran back to school, ate 
with friends, and then rushed back to watch movies until midnight, 
and sometimes until the next morning. 

At that time, my family had no TV. We often borrowed DVDs 
and VCDs 3 from small stores and watched them at the home of my 
uncles. When I was at home during the day, our parents told us to keep 
an eye on our livestock and at night, ordered us to bed early. At the 
place that showed films, in contrast, nobody disturbed us until it was 
time to pay the one yuan. 


DANCE SCHOOL IN ZI LING (XINING) CITY 

After two years of middle school, I had the opportunity to enroll in a 
dance school in Zi ling City. During the first class, I realized that dance 
was not as easy as I had thought. There was a lot of painful, hard 
training. When I practiced, the teacher watched, offering a stream of 
corrections. I felt tired and fed up, although I felt better when the 
teacher gave me a little credit for improving. But it was still hard. I had 
secretly planned to leave and find another school to learn something 
easier, but I had no idea where to go. It was a sad time as I continued 
to make plans. 


3 Video Compact Disc. 
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My family members were happy that I was able to attend a 
dance school because they believed this would lead to a good job four 
years later, which encouraged me to persist. One week, two weeks, one 
month... gradually training became part of my daily life, and I felt 
comfortable after training. My sweat made me feel comfortable and 
cool. I loved Tibetan and Mongolian dances because the melodies 
made me feel restful and calm. The Mongolian music of Hexige 4 was 
wonderful and made me feel better when I was homesick. Sometimes, 
I lay in bed, imagining dancing to his slow melodies, which relaxed me. 

In time, I enjoyed my life but, finally, the day came when I 
graduated and had to go somewhere else. I moved to the Rma Iho 
(Huangnan) Song and Dance Troupe, located in Reb gong (Tongren) 
Town, Rma Iho Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon 
Province and began a new life, participating in large performances in 
Taiwan, Beijing, and Shanghai. The way that I evaluated dance was 
changing. Dance not only helped me enjoy the music and colorful 
costumes, but it also communicated my emotions and expressed my 
culture. The dancers who could truly transmit their feelings and 
identities to the audience were the ones I admired most. When I tried 
to do the same thing, I wasn't nervous or tired. 

I greatly admired Pad ma rgya mtsho,® who has his own dance 
troupe in Beijing. Every part of his dance made me feel comfortable 
and relaxed. Snowland Heroes is one of his works. He commented that 
the inspiration for this creation was from an oil painting of a group of 
men wearing Tibetan robes walking together amid falling snowflakes 
that covered the sky, the land, and their robe collars. In this pure, quiet 
world, one man looks back with an innocent dark face and white teeth. 
The spirit of this painting reminded him of home and inspired him to 
create a new dance to express his homesickness. I performed this 
dance with some of my former classmates at my former school in 
December 2017. It was recorded for the 2018 Lunar New Year 
celebration. 


4 For a photo, see https://bit.ly/2MlT2Fq (accessed 29 July 2019). 

5 Founder of Beijing Wanma Dance Troupe, a member of the Chinese 
Dancers Association, and a professor at Northwest Nationalities University. 
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In December of 2012, a teacher advised me to go to Gor mo 
(Ge'ermu, Golmud) City located in the center of Mtsho sngon Province, 
where the salary was better than where I was working, so I moved and 
worked for the Gor mo City Song and Dance Troupe as a performer. I 
appreciated the people I worked with there. The weather was very dry, 
and there was little rain in summer, but this didn't disturb my work. I 
went home once a year, during the winter holiday. My co-workers and 
teachers stressed that I had good basic dance skills and talent. 
However, I felt something was lacking in my life. 

One day, two friends came to visit me in Gor mo. We had dinner 
together, and they asked if I would take the college entrance 
examination. We talked a lot that night. I was confused and asked one 
of my leaders for advice. Finally, I decided to take the exam, reasoning 
that I could learn many things at university, and would have many 
chances to improve myself. It is almost impossible to get a good job 
without a diploma, and I continued to want to be a great dancer. I 
focused on preparing for the written exam and the dance exam, and 
borrowed preparation books from my friends. Having little 
background and understanding of math and geography, I decided to 
leave work and find a school to better prepare for the exam. I contacted 
a friend whose mother located a training school. With some friends, 
we moved and studied there for about three months. The teachers were 
Chinese and the subjects were taught in Chinese. I had a hard time, 
especially with math. When the exam date was close, I left the training 
school and went home for several days before taking the exam. I also 
had the dance exam in Zi ling at Mtsho sngon Normal University, 
which I passed. 

My friend and I rented a room in our County Town for four days. 
We got up early in the morning and took a taxi to the exam site. Before 
entering the rooms, guards checked every person who had any relation 
with the exam. We were only allowed to bring ID cards and pens into 
the exam room. The first examination subject was math, and I was 
nervous. I guessed at the answers. There were two invigilators and a 
big camera in the corner that recorded our every move. Many leaders 
came into the room again and again. Sometimes they checked our ID 
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cards, which made me more anxious. After the exam, I worried about 
what I would do if I failed. A month later, I was notified I had passed. 
It was a very happy moment. 


LIFE AT THE DANCE INSTITUTE OF NORTHWEST 
NATIONALITIES UNIVERSITY IN LAN GRU (LANZHOU) 

The first time I met my classmates, we introduced ourselves. There 
were fifty-three students (eighteen males, thirty-five females). At the 
beginning of the semester, I felt a lot of pressure. My classmates were 
of different ethnic groups. We had classes in Chinese folk dance, dance 
psychology, dance education, ethnic folk dance, basic dance training, 
dance drama, ballet, classical dance, and modern dance. 

In the second semester, ten women and ten men from our 
department joined a cultural exchange activity in Russia. I was chosen 
for this. After I returned, I began creating my own works for which I 
received some awards, which encouraged me to move forward. 

Now in 2019, I work in an art troupe^ in Shenzhen City, 
Guangdong Province, teaching the performers in the troupe. The 
audiences for performances include dancers, singers, and tourists. My 
job is to teach and perform twice a week and during festivals. I like my 
job, my colleagues, the weather, and the food. I meet many people from 
different places, and I learn a lot besides dance. I hope to improve 
myself and create my own works while living a simple life. Life is 
practice for who we are going to be. 


6 Shenzhen shi dongbu huaqiaocheng yishu tuan. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

FIG 1 (left). 'Brug lha rgyal (left) with his sisters, Sgrol ma yag (center) 
and Klu mo tshe ring (right) (-1997, Bkra shis 'bum's home in Rta nag 
Township, Gser chen County, Mtsho sngon Province, unknown 
photographer). FIG 2 (right). 'Brug lha rgyal (center). "My mother said 
when I was around five that I often went to the county town with my 
Aunt Lha skyid yag and her husband, Rdo qe tshe brtan. I was an only 
son, so they spoiled me. My aunt's husband, whom we call A'ba 'father', 
bought my white hat. Whenever I saw that they were preparing to go 
somewhere, I rushed back home to put on new clothes. An old Chinese 
photographer in our County Town took the photo (right). I am with my 
cousin's wife, 'Brug mo tshe ring (left) and a paternal cousin (G.yu 
mtsho rgyal, right) (~1995, Rta nag Township). 
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FIG 3. 'Brug lha rgyal (left), Dgra 'dul thar (b. ~1985, center) a local 
friend and a cousin, Snying rtse rgyal (b. ~1987, right), pose for a photo 
in a studio in Chab cha Town, the capital of Mtsho Iho Prefecture. 
"When we were in middle school, we liked to go outside the school 
campus and eat with friends" (~2004, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 4. 'Brug lha rgyal (3'^'^ from left, front row) with classmates in Zi 
ling (2007, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 5. 'Brug Ibha ryal (center), Bad ma rgyal (left), and Tshe b+ha 
(right). "We took this picture with new clothes on the way back to 
school after celebrating Teachers' Day" (2007, photo studio in Zi ling). 
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FIG 6. 'Brug lha rgyal (left, row from the front) Nadamu (2009, 
Rma Iho (Henan) Mongolian Autonomous County, Rma Iho Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon Province, unknown 
photographer). 
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FIG 7. 'Brug lha rgyal (blue mask) Nuo opera (2010, Beijing, unknown 
photographer). 



FIG 8. 'Brug lha rgyal (right), after participating in the Ethnic 
Minority Art Show, with a friend, Tshe ring rdo ije, in the Great Hall 
of the People (2010, Beijing, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 9. Fox-skin hats are taboo in my home area. I wore this hat shortly 
after a performance in Beijing (2010, unknown photographer). 



FIG 10. 'Brug lha rgyal (left, in black coat). With friends in Beijing 
(2010, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 11. 'Brug lha rgyal (second from left) "The Old Man" - a Tibetan 
opera (2010, Beijing, unknown photographer). 



FIG 12. 'Brug lha rgyal (left). After a performance with a friend, 'Jam 
dbayngs tshe ring, in Beijing (2010, Beijing, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 13. 'Brug lha rgyal (pouring sand). "Sand Dance" (2013, Gor mo 
City). 



FIG 14. 'Brug lha rgyal (with an ax). "Dance fills my life with hope and 
dreams. Behind each achievement is a long train of pain. I never 
underestimate the power of practice" (2013, Gor mo City). 
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FIG 15. Rehearsal for a dance competition (December 2014, the Dance 
Institute of Northwest Nationalities University, unknown 
photographer). 



FIG 16. 'Brug lha rgyal (2"'^ left, back row). "My classmates at college" 
(December 2014, the Dance Institute of Northwest Nationalities 
University, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 17. 'Brug lha rgyal (center) "Princess Wencheng" (October 2015, 
Beijing Meilanfang Theatre). 
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FIG 18. 'Brug lha rgyal "Princess Wencheng" (October 2015, Beijing 
Meilanfang Theatre). 
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FIG 19. 'Brug lha rgyal (left) Tang and Tibetan armies (October 2015, 
Beijing Meilanfang Theatre, a screengrab from 
http://www.chinadance.cn, 9 November 2019). 


FIG 20. "Mongolian dances are among my favorites" (2015, Lan gru 
City, unknown photographer). 
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FIG 21 & 22. "Dance gives me a sense of belonging, no matter where I 
go or who I am with" (2015, Rta nag Township). 
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FIG 23. 'Brug lha rgyal (center, right of older man). "Surround yourself 
with people you want to emulate" (2015, with classmates and teacher, 
the Dance Institute of Northwest Nationalities University, unknown 
photographer). 



FIG 24. 'Brug lha rgyal (row 2, 2nd from right). Final exam. The 
caption reads Wudao xue5aian zhuanyeke qimo gongkai kaoshi huibao 
'Dance Institute Professional Class Final Public Examination Report' 
(2016, the Dance Institute of Northwest Nationalities University, 
unknown photographer). 
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FIGS 25 & 26. "You know if you do not practice for even one day. If you 
don't practice for two days, your peers know. If you don't practice for 
three days, the audience knows" (2016, Lan gru City, unknown 
photographer). 
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FIG 27. 'Brug lha rgyal (5* from right, 2"^* row) with football team 
(2016, Lan gru City, unknown photographer). (2016, Lan gru City, 
unknown photographer). 



FIG 28. 'Brug lha rgyal (left front, standing). "Snowland Heroes" (2017, 
Lan gru City, unknown photographer). 



Tibetan Terms 


'brug kho 
'brug lha rgyal 
'brug mo tshe ring 
'jam dbayngs tshe ring 
bkra shis 'bum 
bio Idan 
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chab cha s>R's>\ 


dgo dgo dgo 
dgra 'dul thar 
g.yu mtsho rgyal 
gor mo 
gser chen 

kla'u rgan, rkun thus 
klu 'bum rgyal 
klu mo tshe ring 
klu rgyal ™j 
krom ^ 5)1 
Ian gru 
lha skyid yag 
mtsho Iho 




mtsho sngon po 
mtsho sngon 
pad ma rgya mtsho 
pad ma rgyal 
pan zhi 

rdo ije tshe brtan 
reb gong 
rma Iho 


rta nag e' 5 ,q 
sgrol ma mtsho 
sgrol ma yag 
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skya lung 
snying rtse rgyal 
tshe b+ha 


tshe brtan rgyal 
tshe ring rdo ije 
zi ling 


Chinese Terms 
Beijing 

Beijing wanma wudao jutuan H 

Ge'r mu shi gewutuan jl- -ft# m 

Gansu 

Gong he 

Hainan ;^i 4 j 

Hexige 

Huangnan ^ rlj 

Huangnan gewutuan it' rlj fi:# m 
Lanzhou 

Meilanfang da juyuan K, 

Nadamu 
Nuowu ## 

Qinghai 
Shanghai -L/'^ 

Shawu ij''# 

Shenzhen shi dongbu huaqiaocheng yishu tuan ' 15 ' 

deal 

Taiwan u /f 
Tongren 

Wudao xueyuan zhuanyeke qimo gongkai kaoshi huibao 

ik if # in fg. 

Xining 

Xueyu hanzi # iii iX-f- 
Yuan it 
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Salt Collection and Trading in A mdo 

Sangs rgyas tshe ring 


Abstract 

Lha rgyal tshe ring (b. 1933), a herdsman in Rig smon (Daotanghe) 
Town, Gser chen (Gonghe) County, Mtsho Iho (Hainan) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China 
describes his trips to Dbus 5d tshwa mtsho (Chakayanhu) to collect salt 
and later, to trade the salt in Khri ka (Guide) County Town and in Sku 
'bum (Huangzhong). The first of his ten salt collection trips was at the 
age of sixteen (1949) with his father (Klu 'bum, 1897-1950) and fellow 
community members. 

Keywords 

Mtsho sngon (Qinghai), oral Tibetan history, Tibetan salt collecting, 
Tibetan salt trading, Amdo, 


tSangs rgyas tshe ring. 2019. Salt Collection and Trading in A mdo. Asian 
Highlands Perspectives 58:289-306. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 2019 ,1 interviewed Lha rgyal tshe ring (b. 1933), a herdsman in Rig 
smon (Daotanghe) Town, Gser chen (Gonghe) County, Mtsho Iho 
(Hainan) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) 
Province. At that time, he had two living sons (Rdo rje tshe ring, b. 
1959; Ye shes dbang ph5aig, b. 1977)^ and two daughters (Rdo rje sgrol 
ma; b. i960; Hri thar skyid, b. 1965). His wife (Mkhar mo yag, 1936- 
2007) had passed away some years earlier. Lha rgyal tshe ring is very 
talkative, does not feel lonely, and is always ready to share his many 
stories, including those about salt-collecting, with interested listeners. 
He has a lot to say about his experiences, but his grandchildren, who 
attend school and must do a lot of homework, sometimes ignore what 
he says. They don't spend much time listening to him. 

Lha rgyal tshe ring was sitting by the stove, chanting ma Ni as 
usual. His grandson, Dbang chen tshe ring (b. 1982), was busy with the 
livestock after breakfast. It was the lambing season. Lambs were 
bleating outside the house. Lha rgyal tshe ring continued chanting. The 
noise did not break his concentration nor stop him from spinning his 
small ma Ni prayer wheel. 

His oldest daughter (Rdo rje sgrol ma), had married and moved 
into the home of her husband in Rmog ru (Mo're) Community. She has 
three children. Her youngest son (Skar ma, b. 1992) is a college student 
and today, he and his older brother (Klu rgyal tshe ring, b. 1972) had 
come to visit their maternal grandfather. As Lha rgyal tshe ring began 
speaking, his voice passed out the window to a vast golden prairie 
under a bright sun. 


1 Two sons died of illness when they were children. 
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FIG 1. Lha rgyal tshe ring demonstrates how to use me cha in his home 
(26 February 2017, Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 
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FIG 2. Lha rgyal tshe ring's great-grandson (Bsod nams rdo rje, b. 
2005) listens to his great-grandfather (Rig smon Town, 26 February 
2017, Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 
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FIG 3. Place names. 



Tibetan Name 

Chinese Name 

Administrative Location 

Ar sti Township 

Niandi 

Township 

Chab cha Town 

Chab cha Town 

Qiabuqia Town 

Gser chen County 

Chag ka so'u 

Xiangpishan 

Gser chen County 

Chu rnga Village 

Qushen'na 

Village 

Ar sti Township 

Dbus yi gzhongs 

- 

Tshwa kha Town 

Dbus yi tshwa mtsho 

Chakayanhu 

Tshwa kha Town 

Rig smon Town 

Daotanghe 

Town 

Gser chen County 

G.yag gdong Valley 

- 

Stong skor County 

Gser chen County 

Gonghe County 

Mtsho Iho Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture 

Gser chen 

Saiqian 

Gser chen County 

Mountains 

Mountains 


Khrika 

Guide 

Khri ka County 

Lhu dbang thang 

Luohantang 

Khri ka County 

Mtsho Iho Tibetan 

Hainan Tibetan 

Mtsho sngon Province 

Autonomous 

Autonomous 


Prefecture 

Prefecture 


Mtsho sgnon po 

Qinghaihu, 
Qinghai Lake 

Mtsho sngon Province 

Mtsho sngon 

Qinghai 


Province 

Province 


Rig smon gzhung 

- 

Rig smon Town 

Rmog ru 

Mo're 

Gser chen County 

Community 

Community 


Rta nag ma 

Heimahe 

Gser chen County 

Skyes nyin lung 

- 

Gser chen County 

Stong skor 

Huang5aian 

Stong skor County 
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FIG 4. Locations in the text. ^ 



LHA RGYAL TSHE RING'S ACCOUNT 

I'm not a perfect salt trader, but I'm an old salt trader in our community. I 
went to collect salt ten times in my life, and each time was an adventure. 
Now we don't need to worry about salt. We can easily get it from town, but 
at the time I'm talking about, it was very expensive and difficult to get. My 
father (Klu 'bum; 1897-1950) went to take salt every other year until I 
became independent. When I was sixteen, I began to go on salt collection 
trips. I went twice with my father and community members. The other 
times were with my friends. I heard about earlier experiences of collecting 
salt from my grandfather (Bla ma rgyal, b. 1876-1942). I'm the third salt 
man in my family. From my grandfather to me, in addition to livestock, the 
salt trade was an economic resource for my family. Grandfather and 
Father traded salt for food, clothing, and so on. But for me, most of the 
time, I collected salt for the local government. I did it for trade only a few 
times. 

Preparation 

Every season all the herding families moved together for the livestock to 
have better pasture. The summer pasture is the place with the highest 
elevation in my community, and the weather there is unpredictable. 


1 This map is an edited version of http://map.tianditu.gov.cn/ (accessed 2 
April 2019). 
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Sometimes it snows even in summer. Snow covers the mountaintops all 
year. 

It took three days to reach the summer pasture from our winter 
pasture. We herded livestock there for about a month and usually didn't 
leave until we had repaired the yak pack frames and our black yak-hair 
tent. I also needed to repair the salt bags from my father's time because I 
would go to take salt when we moved to the autumn pasture from the 
summer pasture. Male yaks were the only transport in my community, and 
yak pack frames were used in daily life. Salt bags were only used when 
transporting salt. 

As we were repairing our tent, my neighbor, Rdo rje (1929-1958), 
came to help. He saw me sorting the salt bags and said, "Why didn't you 
tell me? I also plan to go get salt. I will drive fifteen yaks." 

I replied, "If you are going to get salt, of course, we can go together. 
My cousin, Rdo rje tshe ring (1940-2003), will also come. There will be 
three of us." 

I guessed Rdo rje tshe ring also had fifteen male yaks. Each salt 
trader commonly drove fifteen yaks, and three people would go together 
from my home community to take salt, but I only had eleven male yaks. 

Several days later, it was time to go to the summer pasture. At that 
time, our community had thirty families. We followed a rule that all the 
families would move together to the summer pasture. We spent two days 
on the way and camped in G.yag gdong Valley. Some families camped in 
the next valley. 

Although we used leather ropes in daily life, at that time, I used 
yak hair to make ropes, as they were useful when we collected the salt. 

After shearing the sheep, I and some community leaders went to 
Stong skor (Huangyuan). My family exchanged half of our wool for some 
handfuls of dried noodles and four bags of flour. 

My home community's autumn pasture was located halfway 
between the winter and summer pastures. We didn't go to the autumn 
pasture but instead, I visited Uncle Bsod nams' (1892-1967) home and 
asked to borrow five yaks. Uncle agreed. When he was younger, he had 
been a great salt trader and had done salt business with other 
communities. His son didn't like this business. When I visited. Uncle was 
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quite old. He understood the custom. If a family lent yaks, pack frames, or 
salt bags to a salt trader, the trader in return gave the lending family some 
salt when he returned. 

Later, in the seventh month, the families moved to our autumn 
pasture. The next day, I butchered two sheep. One was for my family 
members, and the other was to take on our salt collecting trip. 
Representing the three of us, I went to the local monastery, 'Khyam ru 
dgon pa .1 The local bla ma chose an auspicious day for us to start - the 
fifth day of the seventh month (1952). 

The FIRST DAY 

The three of us loaded our yaks and met in Rig smon (Daotanghe). On the 
way, I stopped at Uncle's home and put pack frames on four of Uncle's 
yaks. When I reach Rig smon my companions were waiting. Each man had 
fifteen yaks. Of the total, only thirty-nine yaks had a pack frame with two 
empty salt bags. Fifteen days were commonly needed to reach Dbus yi 
tshwa mtsho. We planned to reach Dbus yi gzhongs fourteen days later 
and the following day would start for Dbus yi tshwa mtsho, the salt lake in 
the Dbus yi gzhongs area. 

Rdro rje had been to Dbus yi gzhongs several times. It was Rdo rje 
tshe ring's second time. I had been twice before with Father. 

At that time, being a salt trader was a way to prove you were a real 
man. Most women liked dating real men. 

I had relied on Father before, so this time I was a little worried. So 
as not to worry Rdo rje and Rdo rje tshe ring, I didn't tell them I was anxious. 

We set off for Tshwa lam, south of Mtsho sgnon po (Qinghaihu, 
Qinghai Lake). I'm sure many people have been this way. We camped 
when we got near the Gser chen (Saiqian) Mountains. It was a good place 
for salt traders to camp. First, we took food and a pot from the yaks, but 


1 Founded by Bio bzang thub bstan 'jigs med rgya mtsho in 1861, 'khyam ru 
dgon bkra shis dge phel gling is located in Chu rnga Village, Ar sti (Niandi) 
Township, Chab cha Town (Nian and Bai 1993:211-212). See Smith 
(2017:111) for a photo. 
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we didn't remove the empty salt bags nor the pack frames. That place had 
fresh grass and a river that flowed to Mtsho sngon po. I took Father's me 
cha 'lighter' from my waist and lit a fire. That night we ate meat and 
noodles. After tying the yaks, we slept in our sheepskin robes on the grass 
in the tent. 

That night, I slept very well, because it didn't rain and I was very 
tired. When I woke up, it was dark, and my partners were still asleep. I 
went to check on the yaks. They were all together and chewing their cuds. 
Then I went back to the tent and slept a little longer. Father had told me 
that yaks liked to go to other pastures just at dawn. Flow true. When Rdo 
rje woke up and went to check the yaks, they were walking away. "I'm going 
to drive the yaks here, so you two make a fire and boil water," Rdo rje tshe 
ring said. 

"OK, no problem," I replied. 

We ate breakfast, offered bsang 'incense' to the mountain deities, 
and prayed, which made me comfortable. Then we packed food, chu Iwa 
'raincoats made from sheep wool', and our small tent on the yaks and 
began the second day, hoping everything would go well. 

It rained on the third day, so we didn't reach the Rta nag ma 
(Fleimahe) Tribe before pitching our tent near a forest. It was a place 
where salt traders commonly lost their yaks. It had rained the whole day, 
and the yaks hadn't grazed, so we took the salt bags off the yaks and let 
them graze for a half-hour before tying them in front of our tent in the 
evening.! we were unable to collect dry yak dung so we couldn't make a 
fire. We could have made a fire with firewood, but none of us wanted to 
go cut firewood in the forest. 

In the morning, when we woke up, we first looked for the yaks. We 
worried that wolves might come and kill the yaks or some yaks might break 
their rope tethers and wander far away from where wolves would easily 
kill them. Fortunately, the yaks were safe, and the weather was fine. I went 
to cut firewood from the forest. When I returned, Rdo rje tshe ring had 
fetched water and prepared breakfast. We ate rtsam pa, loaded the yaks, 
and slowly drove the yaks so that they could graze on the way. 


1 Pack frames are not generally removed during salt-collecting trips. 
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We crossed many mountains and rivers and finally got to Dbus yi 
gzhongs. After thirteen days of travel, we were now surrounded by 
mountains. The lower part of the mountains was flat and had no grass. 
There was no river, so it was very hard to find potable water. 

The previous time I had been there, we had camped near a well. I 
had forgotten where it was. Rdo rje pointed and exclaimed, "The well is 
over there." 

To our disappointment, the well was dry. Maybe it hadn't rained 
for a long time. We didn't pitch our tent and just ate rtsam pa with butter. 
No people and no animals were near us. 

The next day, we crossed a barren flat place. When it was almost 
night, we saw Dbus yi tshwa mtsho. We stopped and took the pack frames 
off the yaks. 

The next morning, we were glad to see Dbus yi tshwa mtsho again. 
We enjoyed the nice weather and ate breakfast. Rdo rje tshe ring herded 
the yaks while Rdo rje and I took the whole sheep carcass we had brought 
and all the salt bags. After packing them onto a gentle yak, we went to visit 
a man who had good experience taking salt from the lake. If someone 
wanted his help, they had to give him a whole sheep carcass. It was a rule, 
and the old salt trader understood the rules. He knew a lot about collecting 
salt and collected salt by himself. He had a family and didn't stay at the 
salt lake all year. 

"How many yaks do you have?" he asked. 

"We have forty-five yaks, but we will use two yaks to pack our food 
and tent. Please prepare salt for forty-three yaks," I replied. 

Seeing the salt man reminded me of one of Father's story about 
a man who had no experience in salt collecting. Five of his yaks fell into 
the salt lake and died, so he didn't go home but stayed there and then 
collected salt for traders. I thought that might have been the salt man's 
relative. 

"Several days ago I collected enough salt for more than fifty yaks," 
boasted the salt collector. 

We went to see the salt, which was fresh and mostly black. Black 
salt was considered good salt. Rdo rje and I filled the salt bags and sewed 
them shut in the afternoon. My previous experience told me not to fill a 
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bag with salt completely. On rainy days, if a full bag got wet, it swelled, and 
then split. A bag of salt weighs about fifteen kilos. We packed two bags on 
each yak. Eventually, pleased with ourselves, we returned to our campsite 
where Rdo rje tshe ring had cooked noodles for us. 

We were very pleased the salt man had already collected the salt, 
so we didn't need to wait for him to do this. We saw a group with many 
donkeys waiting to collect salt. 

The next day we got up early and offered incense to Dbus yi tshwa 
mtsho. Dro rje tshe ring tied the front legs of some of the less cooperative 
yaks together to keep them still while we worked. Rdor rje and I packed 
the yaks. Usually, two men worked together, each packing one side of the 
yak. Gentle yaks were different. One person could pack a salt bag on one 
side of a yak and then pack a second bag on the other side. But such 
gentle yaks were very few. Some yaks, when they noticed we were loading 
them, swung their heads and switched their tails. They didn't like it, so we 
tied their legs together to keep them still. We put bags of salt on all the 
yaks except for those that carried our gear. 

Returning Home 

After we set off, we saw a salt team with camels coming from the north. 
We didn't say anything to them to avoid trouble. Maybe they were 
Mongolian salttraders.^ 

Of course, the yaks were now slower than before, and we had to 
be careful. Some yaks might use their horns to break other yaks' salt bags. 
If a rope got loose and a salt bag slipped, the load was unbalanced and 
the pack frame might break, or the yak might roll over and down the side 
of a mountain. 

On the way, several ropes loosened, so we repacked the salt bags 
and tied the ropes again. It was my fault for not properly tying the ropes in 
the first place. 

At night, we kept the yaks near us. We didn't remove our 
sheepskin robes and leather shoes. We had heard stories about bandits 


1 Tibetans, however, from the same general area as Lha rgyal tshe ring 
collected salt using camels (Wenchangjia and Stuart 2014). 
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who attacked salt traders, who then lost their livestock and salt. We kept 
our rifles and swords near us. The nights seemed longer than usual. When 
I had been with Father, I didn't worry much at night. We now took turns 
sleeping. 

The next day, it was raining so we put on our chu Iwa. We didn't 
stop until evening. The rain continued all night. In the morning, it was still 
raining, but we continued as usual. 

Several days later, we reached Chag ka so'u (Xiangpishan) and 
drove our yaks to the upper part of the mountain. There were many rocks 
on the way. Two days later, a packed yak lost one of its hooves and 
couldn't keep up with the others. We then divided its two bags of salt into 
four bags and put a half-bag of salt in the center of a pair of bags of salt 
on other yaks, a common solution to this problem. The second time I had 
gone with Father to collect salt, one of our yaks had lost a hoof, so we also 
removed the pack from the injured yak and divided its salt among other 
packed yaks. 

We drove the injured yak with the others and soon reached Skyes 
nyin lung, which is the name for the five tribes located south of Mtsho 
sngon po. My tribe belonged to Skye nyin lung. The injured yak was slower 
than before, so we stopped at a tent. They boiled milk tea for us, and we 
ate rtsam pa. They promised to care for the injured yak and told us we 
could drive it the next time we took salt. 

Two days later, we safely reached Rig smon gzhung and then, 
home. We had spent thirty-two days on this salt trip. 

When I removed my leather shoes at home, my ankles were very 
painful. It had been days since I had removed my shoes, and the ankle 
section of my leather shoes had dried. I had to use a knife to remove them. 


Trading Salt 

After resting at home for a week, we packed half of the salt on yaks to 
exchange for barley, wheat flour, food oil, and pears in Khri ka (Guide). It 
was early in the ninth month. We first visited some families and gave them 
salt. They gave us barley and cooking oil in return. We also traded salt for 
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pears with a stranger. At that time, some families had very delicious pears 
from their pear trees in Lha khang thang (Luohantang). 

The next day, we packed the items we had collected from trading, 
loaded the pack yaks, and returned to our homes. Some community 
members came and asked if they could come with us next time to collect 
salt. Of course, we agreed that we could go together. 

Next, we packed the remaining salt on the yaks and went to Sku 
'bum (Huangzhong)i to exchange it for silver coins. At that time, it usually 
took one and a half days on horseback to reach Sku 'bum (Huangzhong). 
We walked, driving the pack yaks for two days. We visited rich families and 
exchanged salt for silver coins. I had twelve bags of salt. They gave two 
silver coins for each bag of salt. Rdor rje had fourteen salt bags, and Dro 
rje tshe ring had ten. "Tshwa nag 'black salt' is perfect salt," the buyers 
exclaimed enthusiastically. 

On the way, we bought some bags of white flour, and I also bought 
a horse for seven silver coins. That good horse could understand me. Later, 
sometimes when I was drunk, I slept while riding that horse and woke up, 
to find we had arrived home. I rode that horse to collect salt with 
community members, and also many times when I collected salt for the 
local government 


1 Local people use the Chinese term "Huangzhong" to refer to "Sku 'hum." 
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FIG 5. The Rig smon grassland and the Ldog bzhur gtsang bo River. 
When Lha rgral tshe ring was a salt trader, his family's yak-hair tent 
was here (13 June 2017, Grags pa). 



FIG 6. Dbus yi tshwa mtsho (from https://bitly.com, accessed 6 April 
2019). 
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FIG 7. Dbus yi tshwa mtsho salt (from https://bit.ly/2FR0QK0, 
accessed 6 April 2019). 
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dbus yi gzhongs 
dbus yi tshwa mtsho 
g.yag gdong 
grags pa 
gser chen 
hri thar skyid 
khri ka 

klu rgyal tshe ring 
Idog bzhur gtsang bo 
lha 'bum 
lha khang thang 
lha rgyal tshe ring 
ma Ni 

mkhar mo yag 
mtsho Iho 
mtsho sngon 
mtsho sgnon po 
rdo qe ^ 
rdo ije sgrol ma 
rdo rje tshe ring 


rig smon 
rig smon gzhung 
rta nag ma 
rtsam pa 
rmog ru 

sangs rgyas tshe ring 
skar ma 
sku 'bum 
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skyid nyin lung 
stong skor 
tshwa kha ^'(^i 
tshwa lam 
tshwa nag 

ye shes dbang ph5aig 


Chinese Terms 


Chaka 
Chakayanhu 
Daotanghe #] 

Gonghe 

Hainan 

Huangzhong iM. 

Huangyuan 

Heimahe 

Luohantang 

More 

Qiabuqia ik h 'fk 

Qinghai zangchuan fojiao siyuan -fr 

Qinghai 

Qinghaihu 

Qushenna 

Saiqian 
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"Our Chimney Still Smokes" Jiraxji (b. 1926) - 

A Huzhu Mongghul (Tu) Woman 
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Abstract 

I interviewed Jiraxji (b. 1926) of Jangja Village, Hongyazigou 
Township, Huzhu Tu (Mongghul) Autonomous County, Haidong City, 
Qinghai Province, PR China on 8 May 2018. Jiraxji describes 
Mongghul family structure and history, typifying traditional Mongghul 
extended families and relationships among relatives and clan 
members, especially childless families. 
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I and my Mongghul wife, Jugui (b. 1969), visited Jiraxji (b. 1926) on 8 
May 2018 at her home in Jangja^ Village, Hongyazigou Township, 
Huzhu Tu (Mongghul) Autonomous County, Haidong City, Qinghai 
Province, PR China. I recorded my interview with an audio recorder. 
Later, I listened to the material, took notes in Mongghul, and wrote 
this text in English. 

Jiraxji was born in Tughuangang Village, Wushi Town, Huzhu 
County and was adopted when she was about five months old. After 
becoming an adult and marr5dng, Jiraxji gave birth once to a child who 
died from illness. 

Jiraxji's adopted daughter, Lansuuxji, was born in Xangri 
Village, Hongyazigou Township. One of the sons of Jiraxji's husband's 
brothers was invited to marry Lansuuxji and move into Jiraxji's home. 

Jiraxji was ninety-two years old in 2018. A person who has 
lived this long is unusual in the Mongghul area. Her family structure 
and history are indicative of traditional Mongghul extended families 
and relationships among relatives and clan members as they pertain to 
childless families. 


1 The first Zhangjia Living Buddha, Zhabaeseer (?-i64i), was born here in 
Zhangja Village. I use Mongghul terms and spellings. Variants of such terms 
are listed in the Non-English Terms at the end of this article. 
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FIG 1. Jiraxji (Jangja Village, Hongyazigou Township, Huzhu Tu 
Autonomous County, Qinghai Province, China, 8 May 2018), 
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FIG 2. Jiraxji (front center), Lansuuxji (back left), and Lasiziniruu 
(back right) (Jangja Village, Hongyazigou Township, Huzhu Tu 
Autonomous County, Qinghai Province, China, 20 October 2018). 



FIG 3. Jiraxji's family courtyard (Jangja Village, Hongyazigou 
Township, Huzhu Tu Autonomous County, Qinghai Province, China, 
20 October 2018). 
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FIG 4. People 
Name 

✓ 

Dates 

Relationship to Jiraxji 

Gunbuxji 

Unknown 

biological mother of Jiraxji's adopted 
daughter, Lansuujgi 

Hgarima 

1907-1968 

adoptive father and maternal uncle 

Jiraxji 

b. 1926 

self 

Lamajga 

1926-1993 

husband 

Lansuuxji 

b. 1948 

adoptive daughter 

Lasiziniruu 

b.1951 

adoptive son 

Xangxi 

1899-1980 

adoptive mother 
maternal aunt 


Jiraxji was ninety-two-years old in 2018. Her home is located in the 
north part of Jangja Village, Hongyazigou Township, Huzhu County. 
She gets up every morning at six o'clock. After washing her face, she 
sweeps her family's shrine room as well as its corridors, and then 
enters the kitchen where her daughter, Lansuujgi (b. 1948), has 
already prepared embers in the kitchen hearth. For many years, 
Lansuuxji has repeated this morning work punctually. If not, Jiraxji 
scolds her. 

Jiraxji took a ladle of embers from the stove and went out to 
the courtyard center where the yansuuri 'small garden plot' was 
located. A small triangular altar for burning juniper twigs had been 
built on top of the small garden wall. She put the embers on the altar, 
added a handful of juniper twigs, blew the embers into a blaze, and 
added a handful of szuari 'highland barley flour'. As smoke wafted 
above the altar, she sprinkled quari 'clean water' three times on the 
burning juniper and flour. Facing the altar, Jiraxji made three 
prostrations to Shge Tingere luan purghan 'Great Heaven and all the 
deities'. 

Next, she went to her family shrine room where she emptied 
water from seven small copper bowls lined up on a wooden table. The 
day before water had been added to the bowls from a vat in the kitchen. 
Jiraxji rubbed the empty bowls with an oily towel, lined them up again. 
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filled them with pure water, and offered them to Buddhas and all the 
deities to whom she made three prostrations.^ 

Afterwards, she went to the kitchen where Lansuuxji had boiled 
black tea, filled a ceramic bowl with tea, walked to the shrine room, 
offered tea to the Buddhas and deities, and piously made three more 
prostrations on a floor mat that was tattered and faded, testimony to 
countless prostrations over many years. 

Once these morning duties were completed, Jiraxji rested, 
sitting cross-legged on the cushion in her family shrine room. She 
leaned against the side wall and turned a manii 'string of prayer beads' 
in her right hand. As she repeated, "O manii banii huang," Lansuuxji 
brought a bowl of black tea and placed it on the floor in front of Jiraxji 
and urged her to drink some. 

Her eyesight was good, for example, she sewed her own clothes. 
However, her back and knees ached and she was completely deaf in her 
right ear. It was necessary to speak loudly in her left ear in order for 
her to hear. She avoided the company of others because she was hardly 
able to understand what they said and felt guilty not being able to 
respond. Her happiest moments were when her great-grandsons came 
home on the weekends or holidays from school and when her great- 
granddaughters regularly came to visit her from their husbands' 
homes. Jiraxji had cared for them and had shared a bed with them 
when they were children. 

Sipping her tea and fingering her manii, she said: 

It's so good if I die soon. This is the only way I can relieve all my pain and 
suffering but, when will I die? My family and others wish for me to have a 
longer life, but who will take away my pain and suffering if I live longer? 
Only I endure my suffering. Nobody else can help me. Truly! A longer life is 
suffering for me. Old family members, relatives, and villagers have already 
died. I'm the only one left. 

Several days ago, I was feeding my family's swine in front of my 
courtyard compound. A man came in his tractor to sell piglets. He looked 


1 There are no physical deity images in the shrine room. She prostrates to 
Buddhas and deities that she imagines. 
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at me for a long time and finally spoke, but I couldn't hear what he said. 
Lansuuxji then came and spoke into my ear. The swine seller could hardly 
believe that I was ninety-two. He said that he had never seen such an old 
person in our Mongghul area. 

Her recollections took her into the past: 

One day, Hgarima ( 1907 - 1968 ), who was both my adoptive father and 
maternal uncle, visited my biological parents' home in Tughuangang, a 
village on top of a mountain in Wushi Town. When he entered my home, 
he found my parents had gone out to do farm work in the fields. A five- 
month old baby girl (me) was tied with a long thin rope around my waist 
belt to a roof rafter above the sitting and sleeping platform to keep me 
from crawling away. I was crying sadly. I cried loudly when I saw Hgarima. 
Long scraggy hair covered my neck and half of my face. Various bits of 
trash were tangled in my hair. My body was covered in a huuguazi 'coarse 
wool garment' knotted at my back. It was soiled with feces and urine. My 
face was smeared with dirt. My eyes were turning and emitting glimmers 
of light. 

Hgarima felt very sad to see me. He wiped my eyes and mouth, 
and the snot from my dirty face with his garment sleeve. He thought I was 
suffering without care from my family. Believing that I was in danger of 
dying because my family was unable to take good care of me because of 
their heavy work in and outside of their home, he untied me, held me, and 
took me to his home in Jangja Village. 

My mother was Hgarima's elder sister. She married into Father's 
home in Tughuangang Village. 

Late that night. Father rushed to Hgarima's home and found I was 
there. Father happily inquired, "Why did you bring Jiraxji to your home?" 

"Jiraxji will die if I don't bring her. She's too young to take care of 
herself. We know that you and your wife are very busy. Please leave her 
here. We can take good care of her," Hgarima replied. 

Father agreed, thinking it was a good idea to leave me at my 
maternal uncle's home because only in this way would I be well cared for, 
since he and Mother were unable to do so. 
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From then on, I have been a member of Hgarima's family. 

My parents once asked Hgarima and his wife, Xangxi ( 1899 - 1980 ), 
to return me to their home in Tughuangang, but Hgarima and his wife 
suggested that I stay with them until I was older. 

As I grew up, I was accustomed to living here in Hgarima's home 
and finally both families agreed that I would become Hgarima and Xangxi's 
adopted daughter and permanently live with them. 

Hgarima and Xangxi had a son, Lamaxja, who was born in the 
same year as Jiraxji. They played and grew up together in Hgarima's 
home. 

When Lamaxja and I were four or five years old, Hgarima and Xangxi had 
a poor life because government taxes on forage and grain were heavy, 
Hgarima had several brothers, few fields, and crop yields were poor. My 
[adoptive] parents had a little farm land. In order to make a better living 
they took me and Lamaxja to live in Tughuangang Village where we shared 
a courtyard compound with my biological parents. My adoptive parents 
bought some farm land from others, and cultivated it for a couple of years. 
Once harvested, they moved the grain and straw into our original home in 
Jangja Village. Eventually, Hgarima and Xangxi decided to leave 
Tughuangang Village because there was little farmland, and crop yields 
were poor. 

At someone's suggestion, our family moved to Morighuali^ Village 
in today's Hongyazigou Township where my parents bought a courtyard 
compound and some fields. We worked hard and had good crop yields, 
but some local villagers were very jealous of our family, who they saw as 
"outsiders" in their village, and deliberately made things difficult for us. 
Eventually we also left Morighuali Village after selling the courtyard 
compound and our fields. 

My family then moved to today's Lawaa Village, Danma Town 
where we bought fields from locals, built a courtyard compound some 
distance from the center of Lawaa Village, and farmed. That's how we 
made our lives. 


1 Horse Valley. 
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One night after we had gone to bed when I was about ten years 
old, two thieves suddenly rushed in. The shorter of the two thieves jumped 
on the sleeping platform and grabbed a sword hanging on the wall. The 
thieves had previously noticed the sword that my [adoptive] father had 
prepared in case there was this sort of situation. 

The thieves shouted at us, ordering us to remain where we were 
on the sleeping platform. We were terrified. They shoved Father back onto 
the sleeping platform, tied his hands behind his back with a rope, and 
then hung him from the house beam. They beat Father with a club and the 
sword, shouting, "Tell us, where the new carpets are that your family 
recently bought? Give them to us right now! Otherwise, we'll kill all of you!" 

"I have no new carpets," Father replied firmly. 

They then resumed torturing Father. 

At this juncture, a woman from Fluarin Village who my family had 
hired to work in our home, ran outside, rushed to the village center, and 
asked villagers to rescue us. The anxious thieves then fled before the 
villagers arrived. 

My family regretted not living in the village center which was why 
we had become the thieves' target. Worried about future attacks, we 
finally sold our courtyard compound and fields, and left Lawaa in search 
of a new place to live a better life. 

We moved to Wughuang Village in today's Wushi Town where we 
bought fields and constructed a house inside a walled compound. 

A couple of years later on the sixth day of the fifth lunar month, as 
I was on the way to my home from my biological parents' home in 
Tughuangang. I encountered an old man with a pockmarked face. Fie said, 
"Your home was attacked by bandits last night. Go there as quickly as 
possible. I saw your mother walking down the road this morning looking 
for things that had been stolen and left on the road by the bandits." 

When I got home, everyone was very upset. Thieves had secretly 
come into my home in Wughuang Village late at night, untied the horses 
in the stable, taken many valuables including even our shoes, put 
everything on horseback, and then left. My [adoptive] mother had slept 
upstairs while Father, Lamaxja, Lamaxja's close friend, and the friend's 
son, had slept on the sleeping platform in the kitchen not noticing the 
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thieves at all. The fifth day of the fifth lunar month was an important local 
festival 1 so the men were completely drunk, which is why they were 
unaware of the thieves. 

Further thefts convinced my parents to return to their original 
home in Jangja Village so they sold our courtyard compound and fields in 
Wughuang Village. They had decided that Jangja Village was safest, 
however, life in Jangja Village was as harsh as ever due to poor crop yields. 

There was a discussion among my family members - both 
adoptive and biological - and clan members when Lamaxja and I were 
fourteen years old. Agreement was reached that Lamaxja and I should 
marry and live in my adoptive parents' home. A wedding was then held for 
us at our home. Lamaxja and I had grown up and played together in one 
home and finally married each other. We were duty bound to serve 
Hgarima and Xangxi in their old age. 

Six years after our marriage, I gave birth to a baby who got ill and 
died after a year. That was my only pregnancy. Years later, as my [adoptive] 
parents were getting older, they were very anxious because Lamaxja and 
I were childless. 

One day, Xangxi visited her parents' home in Xangri Village [today's 
Hongyazigou Township] and lamented to her parents that I was childless. 
She wondered how I and Lamaxja would live when we were old. Seeing 
Xangxi's extreme grief, Gunbuxji, Xangxi's brother's wife, said, "Please 
don't be sad. We are relatives. We should help you. You see I am pregnant. 

I will give birth in the eighth month this year. I promise to give this baby to 
you no matter if it is a boy or a girl." 

Excited to hear such good news, Xangxi promised to return to take 
the baby, and then returned to our home in Jangja Village. 

In the eighth lunar month that year Gunbuxji gave birth to a baby 
daughter who was named Lansuuxji. 

In the second lunar month of the following year, when Lansuuxji 
was six months old, Xangxi thought Lansuuxji was old enough to be 
separated from her mother, so one morning in 1949 , Xangxi got up early 
and again went to her parents' home in Xangri. The family was having 
breakfast when she arrived. After greeting each other, Xangxi directly told 


1 Tawun Sarani Xni Tawun. 
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them that she had come to take Lansuuxji to her home in Jangja Village. 
All the family members expressed shock. Gunbuxji, who was nursing 
Lansuuxji, protested, "No! I don't want to give my daughter to you!" 

"Have you forgotten that you agreed to give the baby to me many 
months ago? How can you so easily break your promise?" Xangxi 
exclaimed with tears in her eyes. 

The family was silent. 

"Dear parents and my dearest relatives, don't you all want to 
support me? My daughter, Jiraxji, will not give birth again, which means 
myfamily will surely be childless and yantangni funiinijiligha adaguna' our 
chimney will stop smoking'. How terrible for me to die in grief for having 
no younger generations in my family!" Xangxi continued, weeping sadly. 

Standing up, Xangxi took Lansuuxji from Gunbuxji, and declared, 
"I promise Lansuuxji will grow up happy in my home under my family's 
care." 

Xangxi left with Lansuuxji in her arms and trotted up a hill without 
looking back. As she arrived atop the hill, she saw that her parents and 
other relatives were watching from the front gate of their house. Gunbuxji 
was following her. 

"Please go home now! Rest assured that myfamily and I will take 
good care of Lansuuxji," Xangxi shouted to Gunbuxji. 

"No! I cannot live without my daughter! I need my Lansuuxji!" 
Gunbuxji answered loudly and wept. 

Undeterred, Xangxi began descending the hill in direction of her 
home located at the foot of the hill. 

Gunbuxji followed Xangxi closely, hoping Xangxi would be moved 
and return the baby. However, she soon lost hope. It was clear that Xangxi 
wouldn't return her daughter. When Xangxi was very near her home 
compound, Gunbuxji stopped and stood for a long while until Xangxi 
entered the front gate of the compound. Gunbuxji then despondently 
returned to her own home in Xangri Village. 

Lansuuxji brought new hope to myfamily. She became Xangxi and 
Hgarima's adopted granddaughter. Xangxi had cared for me and now 
Xangxi took care of Lansuuxji. My five-member family had a happy life 
farming and raising livestock. 
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Later in 1966 , Lansuuxji turned eighteen, a marriageable age. 
According to our traditions, a girl marries and moves into her husband's 
home. Lansuuxji's case was different. Because her family had no son, she 
had to stay at home to "keep the family chimney smoking" and for her 
family to continue. 

During the last lunar month in 1966 , her adoptive and biological 
parents and clan members met. The result was that Lasiziniruu (b. 1951 ) 
was chosen to become Lansuuxji's husband and move into our home and 
become a member of our family. A wedding ceremony was held for 
Lansuuxji and Lasiziniruu in our home. 

Hgarima had five brothers. Lasiziniruu was the third brother's 
oldest son. According to custom, ifa man had no son, the family first asked 
one of his brothers to give a son to become that man's son. If the man had 
no brothers, then the family sought a "son" for him from one of his sisters, 
clan members, or other relative. 

Hgarima and Xangxi were Lasiziniruu's "grandparents" and Jiraxji 
and Lamaxja were his "parents" in the home. Jiraxji's family grew again. 

Two years later in 1968 , Hgarima fell ill and died. 

Twelve years later in 1980 , Xangxi became ill and died. 

Lamaxja died in 1993 from illness. 

Lansuuxji gave birth to two sons and three daughters. The three 
daughters married and moved into their husbands' homes. The first and 
second sons have two children each. 

Every time my granddaughters come visit, I am very excited to talk 
with them and sleep with them. I also have a very nice relationship with 
my grandsons and great-grandsons. 

Lasiziniruu and Lansuuxji take good care of me. 

I have an extremely harmonious family. We now have happy lives. 

"Mother, I have prepared breakfast and am waiting for you," 
Lansuuxji called, standing by the shrine room door. 

Jiraxji stood with difficultly and made her way to the kitchen. 
Once she was seated and about to take bread from the table she again 
said, "Why am I still alive? I should leave this world..." 
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Non-English Terms 


Danma Town 


Gunbuxji, a person's name 
Haidong City 
Hgarima, a person's name 
Hongyazigou A T" Township 
Huarin, Hualin Village 
huuguazi, coarse wool garment 
Huzhu County 

Jangja, Zhangjia Village 
Jiraxji, a person's name 
Jugui, a person's name 
Lamaxja, a person's name 
Lansuuxji, a person's name 
Lasiziniruu, a person's name 
Lawaa, Lawa 4 ^”^ Village 

Limusishiden, Li Dechun a person's name 

manii, ma Ni si'Sj string of prayer beads^ 
Mongghul, Monguor, Mangghuer, Tu, Tuzu 
Morighuali, Maorigou 0 Village 
pei, shaokang a heatable raised platform 


phreng nga 

O manii banii huang, oM ma Ni pa d+me hU~M religious 


recitation 


Qinghai "fr Province 


1 In Tibetan, a string of prayer beads is known as phreng nga. In Mongghul, 
it is manii. 
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quari, clean water 

Shge Tingere luan purghan, Great Heaven and all the deities 
szuari, highland barley flour 

Tawun Sarani Xni Tawun, the fifth day of the fifth lunar month. 

Tughuangang, Tughuanshan i's ft; Village 

Wughuang, Bahong £- Village 

Wushi id" Town 

Xangri, Shenlu Village 

Xangxi, a person's name 

xrai, low rectangular wooden table 

yantangni funiini jiligha adaguna, our chimney will stop smoking 
Zhabaeseer, a person's name 
Zhangja, Zhangjia Village 
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A Huzhu Mongghul (Tu) Woman's Life: 

Qixinsuu (1924-1982) 

Limusishiden (Li Dechun Joints Surgery Department, 

Qinghai University Affiliated Hospital) 


Abstract 

My paternal relative, Qixinsuu, was born in 1924 and passed away in 
1982. To learn more about her life, I interviewed my father 
(Limuzhunmaa, b. 1942) on 13 September 2018 in Tughuan Village, 
Danma Town, Huzhu Tu (Mongghul) Autonomous County, Qinghai 
Province, PR China. I also interviewed Qixinsuu's adopted daughter, 
Zhunmahua (b. 1953), on 24 September 2018 in Pudang Village, 
Danma Town. I recorded both interviews using an audio recorder. 
Later, I listened to the audio, took notes in Mongghul, and wrote this 
text in English. 

Keywords 

Himalaya women history, Huzhu, life narratives, Monguor biography, 
Monguor history, oral Tu history, Qinghai-Tibetan Plateau 


tLimusishiden (Li Dechun). 2019. A Huzhu Mongghul (Tu) Woman's 
Life: Qixinsuu (1924-1982). Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:321-338. 
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FIG 1. Zhunmahua (b. 1953), illiterate, farmer, Qixinsuu's second 
adoptive daughter (Zhunmahua's home, Pudang Village, Danma Town, 
Huzhu Tu Autonomous County, Qinghai Province, PR China, 24 
September 2018, Limusishiden). 
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FIG 2. Qijangdanzhuu (b. 1948), illiterate, farmer, and Srangtawa's 
oldest son (Qijangdanzhuu's home, Smee Village, Wushi Town, Huzhu 
Tu Autonomous County, Qinghai Province, PR China, 12 November 
2018, Limusishiden). 
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FIG 3. Courtyard interior of Qijangdanzhuu's home where he lived 
with his family (Qijangdanzhuu's home, Smee Village, Wushi Town, 
Huzhu Tu Autonomous County, Qinghai Province, PR China, 12 
November 2018, Limusishiden). 
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FIG 4. People. 



Name 

Dates 

Description 

not known (Q JF) 

• 

Qixinsuu's father-in-law, 
Qijangsirang's father 

not known (QM) 

?-l925 

Qixinsuu's mother 

A Caicai 

9 

• 

a wealthy agro-pastoralist in 
Shdazang Taiga, Tiantang Town, 
Tianzhu Tibetan Autonomous 
County, Gansu Province 

Lamuhua 

b.1939 

first daughter of Warimaniruu 
and Rnqanshiji 

Limusishiden 

b. 1968 

Limuzhunmaa's son, author of 
this paper 

Limuxja 

1949-2018 

third son of Warimadanzhuu, 
and later husband to Zhunmahua 
and Qixinsuu's son-in-law 

Limuzhunmaa 

b. 1942 

one of Qixinsuu's mother's 
parents' grandsons, also 
Limusishiden's father 

Nangbog 

-1936- 

Qixinsuu's adoptive son (also the 


2000 

second son of Warimadanzhuu) 

Niiga 

b.1941 

Qixinsuu's first adoptive 
daughter (also the second 
daughter Warimaniruu and 
Rnqanshiji) 

Qijangdanzhuu 

b. 1948 

Qixinsuu's nephew (Srangtawa's 
oldest son) 

Qijangsirang 

1897-1981 

Qixinsuu's father (QM's 
husband) 

Qixinsuu 

1924-1982 

the subject/protagonist of this 
article 

Rnqanshiji 

1915-1990 

biological mother of Niiga, 
Qixinsuu's first adoptive 
daughter (also wife of 
Warimaniruu) 
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Srangtawa 

1923-1984 

Qixinsuu's older brother, her 
only sibling 

Warimadanzhuu 

1911-1973 

Warimazhaxi's oldest brother 
and biological father of Nangbog, 
Qixinsuu's adoptive son 


Warimaniruu 1914-1958 Warimazhaxi's second older 


brother and biological father of 
Niiga, Qixinsuu's first adoptive 
daughter 


Warimazhaxi 

1917-1991 

Qixinsuu's husband 

Zhunmahua 

b. 1953 

Qixinsuu's second adoptive 
daughter, adopted in 1959 

Zushiba 

b. 1933 

monk, Qixinsuu's husband's 
older brother's first son 


INTRODUCTION 

When QM^ was about thirteen-years-old, she was sent to live in her 
husband's home in Smee Village, Wushi Town. This was a very 
unhappy time in QM's short life. When her daughter, Qixinsuu, was 
two years old, QM mysteriously died in her husband's home in Smee 
Village. Her death was most likely the result of her husband's 
(Qijangsirang) odd, cruel, and selfish behavior. After QM's death, two- 
year-old Qixinsuu was taken to her maternal grandparents' home in 
Tughuan Village, Danma Town. Later, when Qixinsuu was about 
thirteen-years-old, her maternal grandparents arranged for her to 
move into her groom's (Warimazhaxi) home in Pudang Village. 

Unable to give birth, Qixinsuu and her husband adopted 
Nangbog and Niiga from her husband's brothers' homes. Qixinsuu's 
husband's family was extremely impoverished and heavily in debt. 
Looking for a better life, they went to today's Shdazang Taiga area, 
Tiantang Town, Tianzhu Tibetan Autonomous County, Gansu 
Province. 


1 1 was unable to locate anyone who knew the name of Qixinsuu's mother. 
For that reason, I refer to her as QM in this text. 
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In their ninth year in Shdazang Taiga, their adopted children 
were taken back by their biological parents. Devastated, Qixinsuu and 
her husband returned to their former home in 1958 and adopted 
Zhunmahua from a relative. When she reached marriageable age, 
Qixinsuu and her husband searched for a young man to become their 
son-in-law and move into their home. At this juncture, Qixinsuu's 
husband's brother stirred up trouble. Wanting to inherit Qixinsuu's 
family's property, he proposed that Zhunmahua marry one of his sons. 

Later in life, as Qixinsuu was returning to her home, she met 
her father by chance. After decades of separation, they were briefly 
reunited until Qijangsirang's difficult behavior led to a final separation. 

Qixinsuu had five grandchildren and eventually paid off all her 
family's debts. 


QIXINSUU'S FATHER AND PATERNAL GRANDFATHER 

QM began an unhappy life once she moved to her husband's 
(Qijangsirang) home. Like his own father (QJF), Qijangsirang had no 
sense of family responsibility, was extremely selfish, for example, 
eating wheat-flour bread by himself in his home, left home whenever 
he wanted, did no housework or fieldwork, provided no money to his 
family while spending lavishly on himself, for example, purchasing 
robes and gambling, and scolded and beat his wife. Qijangsirang also 
had a poor relationship with his own father. Both father and son were 
hguandii.^ 

In 1923, a year after QM's marriage, she gave birth to a son, 
Srangtawa. A boy child pleased the family. Nevertheless, QM 
continued to be abused. In an attempt to leave her husband, she fled 
to her parents' home. Believing she should stay at her husband's home 
because she had given birth to a son in her husband's home, her 


1A hguandii 'red lama' is capable of both good and evil, can summon and 
command evil, and can send illness or misfortune to a certain person or a 
particular community. For more on this practitioner, see Limusishiden 
(2015:87). 
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parents sent her back to Qijangsirang's home. Some days later, after 
more abuse, she again fled to her parents' home with her son but was 
again sent back. 

After a particularly difficult period, QM once more fled to her 
parents' home, cried desperately, and declared that she would not 
return to live in her husband's home. A couple of months later, QM's 
parents' warishidang 'clan'^ met and decided two elder women from 
Tughuan Village would escort QM and Srangtawa to Qijangsirang's 
home. The clan head instructed the escorts before they left, "If her 
husband says, 'Please take your daughter (QM) back to your home, I 
don't like her,' then tell him to invite two respected elders from their 
clan to his home. Bring QM back immediately if the two elders agree." 

When this group reached their destination, Qijangsirang 
angrily declared, as predicted, "Take your daughter back to your home. 
I don't like her!" 

"Fine. Please ask two respected old men from your clan to come 
here. If they agree, we will take our daughter to our home 
immediately," one of the old women, having been prepared for this 
situation, said to Qijangsirang. 

Qijangsirang lacked the courage to ask two elders from his clan 
to come to his home. QM was not guilty of any wrongdoing, thus, all 
the responsibility for this separation would have fallen on Qijangsirang 
and his father. Qijangsirang's clan members were very familiar with 
Qijangsirang's and his father's problematic behavior. At that time, the 
power of clan members in Mongghul society was significant and 
conflicts and disputes were solved by clan members. Eventually the 
two old women returned to their homes empty-handed, leaving QM at 
her husband's home. 

QJF had a powerful aversion to seeing women urinate, which 
he believed was disgusting and extremely bad luck. If he noticed a 
woman urinating or heard of this happening along the route he 
planned to take, he stayed at or returned to his home the whole day 
and only left the next morning, or he might have turned and walked in 
the opposite direction taking a long detour. Consequently, QM had to 

' There is no specific name for this clan. 
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carefully urinate in and out of the family compound^ to avoid 
encountering QJF. Taking advantage of this, Srangtawa, who did not 
like to accompany his grandfather, lied that a woman had urinated 
outside her home gate when QJF wanted to go somewhere and take 
Srangtawa with him. This had the immediate desired effect as QJF 
would surely not leave his home that day. 

QJF buried valuables outside his home compound at night, an 
activity his neighbors were aware of. They secretly watched for this and 
dug up what he buried. Other odd behavior included never allowing 
his seat on the family peP to be coated. Normally, a Mongghul family 
coated their pei once every two or three years with a mixture of mud 
and bits of wheat straw .3 As time passed, the surface of a pei became 
rough and uneven, which is why a family periodically resurfaced it. 
However, QJF refused to allow his seat on the pei to be coated. Over 
the years, his seat was noticeably sunken. 

A year after Srangtawa's birth, QM was pregnant with Qixinsuu. 
Again, beaten by Qijangsirang, she fled to her parents' home and in 
1924, while there, gave birth. Two months later, QM was sent back to 
her husband's home with her infant daughter. 

A year later, in 1925, Qixinsuu's maternal grandmother from 
Tughuan Village started off to visit her daughter in Smee Village. She 
reached Naguu Plain, which is near Smee Village, and met an old 
woman from QM's clan and learned that QM had died several days 
earlier. The old woman didn't know the details of the death. Qixinsuu's 
maternal grandmother was shocked and wept. A bit later, she returned 
home after telling the old woman that she would never come again to 


1 Before 1949, Mongghul had no toilet in their home. Urination and 
defecation were done in the pigsty and outside the home compound. 

2 Traditionally, Mongghul used a pei in the kitchen, which was divided into 
two parts by the langang 'low wall'. The first part was for cooking, and the 
other half was the pei, or raised platform, where all the family slept at night. 
Made of adobe bricks, the pei was warmed by heat from the kitchen fire 
passing through channels to the chimney or a fire fueled by animal dung and 
straw that burned in the center of the pei (Limusishiden and Jugui 2010:26- 
27). 

3 The straw strengthened the coating. 
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Naguu Plain - a place that had brought great misery to her daughter 
and her unexplained death. 

QM's death remains an enigma. However, QM's isolated grave 
suggests that she did not die naturally as those who died from suicide 
or from deadly infectious disease were not buried in the ancestral 
graveyard, but buried separately some distance away. 

Soon after her mother's death, Qixinsuu was sent to her 
maternal grandparent's home because Qijangsirang did not want to 
care for her. Qixinsuu was thus cared for by her maternal grandmother 
in Tughuan Village. 


QIXINSUU'S MARRIAGE 

When Qixinsuu was thirteen, her family proposed that she marry 
Warimazhaxi from Pudang Village. However, Qixinsuu's relatives 
refused because Warimazhaxi's family was so impoverished that they 
could barely eke out a living. At almost the same time, a man from 
Szanghuali Village, Donggou Township came to propose and 
Qixinsuu's relatives accepted. The groom's side promised to give a fine 
colt as a betrothal gift. It was agreed that the wedding would be held 
during Spring Festival. 

Qixinsuu's relatives felt that they should report the marriage to 
her father. Learning that the groom's side had promised a fine colt as 
a betrothal gift, Qijangsirang delightedly exclaimed, "Great! I will 
make Qixinsuu's dowry chest." 

For unknown reasons, the groom died in Szanghuali Village 
before the marriage. Once they learned this, Warimazhaxi's relatives 
approached Qixinsuu and again proposed marriage. This time, despite 
Warimazhaxi's family's poverty, Qixinsuu's relatives agreed. One 
compelling reason for this was that Mongghul girls were denigrated if 
they were unmarried by the age of fifteen, an age Qixinsuu was 
approaching. 
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When the new marriage situation was reported to Qijangsirang, 
he asked, "Is Warimazhaxi family's well-off? Will they give a fine colt 
as a betrothal gift?" 

"No. Their family is too poor to offer a colt," the man answered. 

Qixinsuu's father shook his head and said nothing. 

In the end, nobody from Qixinsuu's father's side participated 
in her wedding. 

When Qixinsuu married and moved to her husband's home, his 
family had nothing except several dilapidated rooms inside a run¬ 
down earthen compound. Suffering from hunger, they often borrowed 
food and money from relatives, neighbors, and villagers. Nevertheless, 
Warimazhaxi was a quiet, kind man who loved Qixinsuu. They had a 
harmonious life. 


ADOPTING CHILDREN AND MOVING TO TIANZHU 

Qixinsuu agonized over the fact that she was childless. When she was 
about thirty years old, Warimazhaxi's clan suggested that 
Warimazhaxi's oldest brother, Warimadanzhuu, give his second son, 
Nangbog, to Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi as their adoptive son. 
Warimazhaxi's older brother, Warimaniruu, also gave his second 
daughter, Niiga, to be their adoptive daughter. This family of four was 
very poor and deeply in debt, consequently a decision was made to 
move to Shdazang Taiga, Tiantang Town, Tianzhu Tibetan 
Autonomous County, Gansu Province where they might earn some 
income and repay their debts. 

One of Warimazhaxi's cousins, who had earlier fled to 
Shdazang Taiga to avoid being forcibly conscripted into Ma Bufang's^ 
(1903-1975) military forces, facilitated their move. With the cousin's 
assistance, they became zhuangtou 'outsiders' who made a livelihood 
by farming land for a rich agro-pastoralist named A Caicai. 


1 An important member of the Ma family who lived in Xining until fleeing to 
Hong Kong in 1949. 
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Meanwhile, Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi worked hard in the 
fields and sent Nangbog to attend a private school in a local home. 
After a couple of years, they had earned enough to buy land and build 
their own compound yard and rooms. They planned to live there 
permanently. However, in the early spring of 1958, Warimadanzhuu 
visited, declaring, "I'm here to take Nangbog back to my home because 
my first son, Zushiba (b. 1933), has gone to Rgulang Monastery^ to be 
a monk." 

Nangbog was then taken away. Though the couple was 
devastated by this development, Niiga was still with them and they 
thought after she got older, they could find a man to marry her and live 
with them and thus they would be cared for in their old age. 

Unfortunately, two months later, Niiga's mother, Rnqanshiji, 
visited and declared, "My husband died this year. I have come to take 
my daughter to live with me. I need Niiga because my first daughter, 
Lamuhua, has married and now lives in her husband's home." 

Despite their pleas, Rnqanshiji took Niiga and left. 

Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi were again childless and very 
worried. Additionally, news of their children being taken away quickly 
spread in Shdazang Taiga. Hating the brothers and their wives who 
had taken away their adopted children, Warimazhaxi and Qixinsuu 
sold their property and returned to their former home. 

In autumn 1958, the couple moved into their former compound 
and a year later they adopted Zhunmahua, a relative of QM's parents 
in Tughuan Village. Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi loved Zhunmahua and 
after many years of hard work, Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi's 
conditions improved. 

When Zhunmahua was thirteen years old it was decided to find 
her a husband who would live in Qixinsuu's home. At this juncture, 
Warimazhaxi's oldest brother, Warimadanzhuu, appeared again and 
said, "Don't find a husband from other areas! I'll give my third son, 


1 Rgulang is a Dge lugs Monastery located in Sitan Village, Wushi Town, 
Huzhu Tu (Mongghul) Autonomous County, Qinghai Province. Pu (2013:71- 
75) reports 396 monks in 1957 while Smith (2013) reports "over 300 monks" 
(291) and also "340 monks" (293). 
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Limuxja. Limuxja and Zhunmahua will inherit your property and carry 
out your funeral duties!" 

Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi were forced to accept this proposal 
because Warimadanzhuu persuaded clan members to insist that 
Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi agree. Nevertheless, they understood that 
Warimadanzhuu's true purpose was to eventually inherit their 
property. Furthermore, Warimadanzhuu would spend less on the 
wedding because his son was moving into his wife's home. 

Qixinsuu, Warimazhaxi, and clan members made a written 
agreement in Chinese and "signed" it with their fingerprints to further 
affirm that Zhunmahua was Qixinsuu and Warimazhaxi's adoptive 
daughter and Limuxja was their adoptive son. A main clause of the 
contract^ stipulated that Zhunmahua would inherit most of the family 
property while Limuxja's portion was a small amount, in case the 
marriage failed and the couple separated. 


QIXINSUU MEETS HER FATHER 

One afternoon several years later, Qixinsnu was walking to her home 
from shopping in Danma Town. She stopped and rested along a 
sloping path on a hill. An old white-bearded man wearing a white felt 
hat and a reddish-brown long robe with a daleen^ shoulder-bag slung 
over his right shoulder approached. "Grandfather, where are you from? 
Please rest here," Qixinsuu said, standing up to show respect. 


1 Zhunmahua kept the agreement in her dowry chest until she burned it in 
2000, thinking it had no value. 

2 Daleen refers to a long narrow woolen bag that is often slung over a 
person's shoulder or across the back of a pack animal. Certain A mdo 
Tibetans say ta len. A mdo refers to certain northern and central Tibetan 
areas (portions of the present Qinghai, Gansu, and Sichuan provinces) and 
also denotes a major Tibetan dialect (Limusishiden and Stuart 1998:44). 
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"How are you, Aunt? I'm from Smee Village in Fulaan Nara,"^ 
the old man replied, putting his daleen on the ground and sitting 
beside Qixinsuu. 

"Do you know an old hguandii?" Qixinsuu asked curiously. 

"There are many hguandii in my village," the old man replied. 

"His wife was from Tughuan Village. She died after giving birth 
to two children. His son's name might be Srangtawa," Qixinsuu replied. 

"That's me! Srangtawa is my son," the old man exclaimed, 
curiously fixing his eyes on Qixinsuu's face. 

Qixinsuu bowed her head and began weeping. 

"Are you Qixinsuu?" the man asked in surprise. 

Qixinsuu nodded her head. 

"You are my daughter," announced the old man. 

This was the first time Qixinsuu could remember having seen 
her father who had lived alone in Smee Village after conflict with his 
son. Following this chance meeting, Qijangsirang moved into 
Qixinsuu's home, but his selfish, eccentric, and individualistic 
behavior continued. For example, although Qijangsirang had moved to 
Qixinsuu's home he later said to Warimazhaxi, "You painted my 
wooden chest for storing flour. Scrape off that paint!" 

Warimazhaxi refused, at which point Qijangsirang announced 
he would return to Smee Village, and arranged for some people to 
move his furniture from Qixinsuu's home back to Smee. 

Qixinsuu continued to be very kind. For example, a young 
woman in Qixinsuu's village was maltreated by her mother-in-law to 
the extent she was driven out from her home and forced to stay outside. 
A couple of days later, she was so hungry and weak that she lay at the 
foot of a hill. Noticing this, Qixinsuu, with her basi arog 'dung- 
collection-basket' on her back, walked to the young woman and 
surreptitiously handed her a piece of highland barley bread. Qixinsuu 


1 Fulaan Nara includes today's Wushi Town and the townships of 
Hongyazigou and Songduo of Huzhu County and Dala Mongghul Township 
of Ledu Region, Haidong City (Haidong Region became Haidong City in 
2013). Historically, Fulaan Nara residents spoke a unique Mongghul dialect. 
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knew the young woman's mother-in-law would scold her if she learned 
what she had done. 

Many years after Qixinsuu's death from tracheitis^ in 1982, this 
woman mentioned to Zhunmahua how Qixinsuu had given her bread 
at a very difficult time in her life. 

Zhunmahua gave birth to three sons and two daughters. 

In my own blurry memory, Qixinsuu was thin, of medium 
height, and wore a long dark robe and dark blue scarf. We children 
were very excited when she visited us, especially when she brought 
fruit from her home's cherry, plum, and apricot trees that ripened 
around the mid-eighth lunar month. She was a kind, sweet old woman 
who spoke gently. Limuzhunmaa (b. 1942) addressed Qixinsuu as Aajii 
'Elder Sister'. 


Divination by a monk from Rgulang Monastery after 
Qixinsuu's death indicated that Qhdnsuu'sfuniizi 'soul' went to a home 
north of Qixinsuu's home and that this home had a yellow dog and 
seven people, a description matching my home.^ 


1 It was believed that the tracheitis was due to breathing smoke from the 
time she was a baby and had slept on a bankang. The latter refers to part of 
a heatable adobe platform that was divided into a yikang and bankang. An 
opening was made at the center of the bankang to make it easier to add fuel. 
Five to six planks covered the opening once the heating materials were 
inside and then could be removed a couple of days later. See Limusishiden 
and Jugui (2010:38) for more on the yikang and bankang. 

2 However, no one in my family is understood to be an incarnation of 
Qixinsuu. 
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Non-English Terms 

A Caicai a person's name 

a mdo 

aajii, ajie elder sister 

bankang a sleeping platform 

basi arog, dung-collection-basket 
Dala ii#- Township 

daleen, ta len dalian a long narrow woolen bag often slung 
over a person's shoulder or across a pack animal's back 
Danma FrM- Town 
dge lugs 

Donggou m Township 
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Fulaan Nara, a place name 

galeng, round baked highland barley flour pancakes 

GansuProvince 

Haidong City 

hguandii, local religious practitioner 

Hongyazigou Township 

Huzhu County 

Lamuhua, a person's name 

langang, low wall 

Ledu Region 

Limusishiden (Li Dechun a person's name 

Limuxja, a person's name 
Limuzhunmaa, a person's name 
Ma ^, a surname 
Ma Bufang ^ 

Naguu, a place name 
Nangbog, a person's name 
Niiga, a person's name 

pei, shaokang a heatable raised platform 
Pudang, Pudonggou -f - Village 

Qijangdanzhuu, a person's name 
Qijangsirang, a person's name 
Qinghai -fr Province 
Qixinsuu, a person's name 

Rgulang, dgon lung byams pa gling Youningsi 

a monastery name 
Rnqanshiji, a person's name 
Shdazang Taiga, Dazongtai w Village 
Sichuan WJi] Province 
Sitan ^ >>'1 Village 
Smee, Ximi S; ik Village 
sngags pa 

Songduo Township 
Srangtawa, a person's name 
Szanghuali, Nianxian 4 -^ Village 
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taligha, rtsam pa f 5 ^'^ 

Tiantang Town 

Tianzhu County 

Tughuan, Tuguan i 'I* Village 
Warimadanzhuu, a person's name 
Warimaniruu, a person's name 
Warimazhaxi, a person's name 
Wushi i't' Town 
Xining ^'r 

yikang, a heatable sleeping bed 

5aiuhua, steamed highland barley flour twisted rolls 

zhuangtou outsider 

Zhunmahua, a person's name 

Zushiba, a person's name 
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TIBETAN 

NIGHTMARES 


Forty-five Cartoons 


t Tibetan Nightmares: Forty-five Cartoons. Asian Highlands Perspectives 
58:339-363. The creators of the cartoons that follow were inspired by 
Karoliina Korhonen’s Finnish Nightmares (2019, Random House) and 
thank Erika Sandman for bringing it to their attention. For other Tibetan 
nightmares (in color), see https://bit.ly/2t45dQ5 (accessed 14 January 
2020). 
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During Lo sar several visitors come. The family hasn't boiled tea (Sangs 
rgyas tshe ring). 



A: "Hello! How is your grandfather? We haven't seen each other for a 
long time." 

B: "My grandfather passed away last year." 

A: "Sorry!" (Sangs rgyas tshe ring) 
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A guest rides to your home. You take the reins and say, "Don't worry 
about your horse. I'll tie it," but when the with guest leaves, the horse 
is gone (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 





You ask an orphan you don't know very well, "Where are your 
parents?" (Sangs rgyas tshe ring) 
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You visit a friend, who suggests you remove your shoes so you can 
comfortably sit cross-legged. When you take off your shoes, you notice 
your feet stink (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 



A man sees you throwing stones at or beating his dog (Sangs rgyas 
tshe ring). 
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You see your son sleeping with his wife (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 




You suddenly notice you are eating faster than others in a group (Sangs 
rgyas tshe ring). 
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Your best friend thinks you are going to trick them (Sangs rgyas tshe 
ring). 






You are herding livestock on another family's grassland and the owner 
of that pasture shouts at you (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 
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You accidentally meet your girlfriend's mother while night dating 
(Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 



You are with your lover at a horserace and meet your wife and her 
mother (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 
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You try to shake hands with someone who ignores you (Sangs rgyas 
tshe ring). 




/r^.fc 



<i<s^ 


•» / 


A wife scolds her husband in front of his peers (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 


•IS 
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A husband cleans the house while his wife chats on WeChat (Sangs 
rgyas tshe ring). 



A daughter is listening to love songs on the radio when her father and 
brother enter the home (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 
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Someone accidentally sends a pornographic video to your siblings' 
WeChat group (Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 



A horse owner watches you, thinking you are about to steal his horse 
(Sangs rgyas tshe ring). 
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You are tr5dng to focus on study in your humble rented room, and then 
you hear a high-pitched feminine squeal from an adjoining room. She's 
having sex (Klu thar rgyal). 



You are at home on holiday and you overhear your parents fiercely 
arguing about whether to build a toilet near your home (Klu thar rgyal). 
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"Everyone believes that I can see the future and divine accurately and 
they are right!" says a local diviner (Klu thar rgyal). 



You are with your mother and see yaks mating (Klu thar rgyal). 
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Family members eat steamed dumplings together. One is left (Kin thar 
rgyal). 





Your mother says, "Our neighbor's son is so so great! He helps his 
mother with home chores and even milks their yaks!" (Klu thar rgyal) 
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You see a young man wearing a robe without a sash walking down the 
street (Klu thar rgyal). 



Your mother accidently plays a traditional love song on her phone 
when she is with family members (Klu thar rgyal). 
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A young Tibetan man says, "I love you," to a young Tibetan woman in 
Tibetan. An older man near them doesn't understand what this means 
(Klu thar rgyal). 





You see your neighbor talking to herself and laughing at her own jokes 
(Klu thar rgyal). 
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A woman on pilgrimage reads a notice on a temple; "No women may 
enter!" (Klu thar rgyal) 








TiomSw 

EVTCR/ 


You are really full after eating a bowl of dumplings in soup, but the 
hostess insists you eat more, because she thinks that you are too shy to 
eat more at her home (Klu thar rgyal). 
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Your neighbor's family members are skinny, but they have a strong 
horse, they take very good of it, giving it expensive food (Kin thar rgyal). 





Encountering someone throwing ash away ('Jam dbyangs skyabs). 
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Hearing love songs when you are with your sister or mother ('Jam 
dbyangs skyabs). 




Encountering empty water buckets ('Jam dbyangs skyabs). 
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Didn't fill the bowl ('Jam dbyangs skyabs). 




Wearing hats in front of a bla ma ('Jam dbyangs skyabs). 
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A very big river is near a herding family. A monk needs to cross the 
river, but the river is too wide to wade across. The monk can't swim. A 
horse is tied near the river. If he uses the horse, he could easily cross 
the river. However, he believes it is a sin to ride a horse so he waits 
('Jam dbyang bkra shis). 
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Two children and their parents are watching a movie when, suddenly, 
two lovers are shown kissing on the screen. The family members 
helplessly and silently say nothing. They have different thoughts. The 
father imagines breaking the TV screen. The mother thinks going to 
bed now is best, and the children think about running away ('Jam 
dbyang bkra shis). 
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Visiting during Lo sar 'Tibetan New Year' before twelve midnight 
(Sgrol ma yag). 




Couples kissing in front of parents or elders (Sgrol ma yag). 
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A woman sitting cross-legged. (It's OK for nuns) (Sgrol ma yag). 




Menstrual leaks (Sgrol ma yag). 
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Make sure the bowls have no chipped, broken parts when you pour teas 
for guests (Sgrol ma yag). 



A white scarf should be clean when yon give it to someone but it isn't 
(Sgrol ma yag). 
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You give some food on a plate. They return the plate, but it is empty 
and not clean (Sgrol ma yag). 
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MOSH-K 



At one o'clock in the morning, Mosh-K tossed and turned in bed. 
Mosh-K was her WeChat name. Her legal name was Mkha' mo. She 
preferred Mosh-K, a name she had claimed since falling in love with a 
guitarist in high school. Her job as a bread shop assistant meant she 
went to bed early. While at work she tried, unsuccessfully, not to use 
her smartphone. 

She had gotten her job, thanks to a kind Chinese woman, and 
was very grateful to have steady work. "It's been five years in this city," 
she thought. 

Sometimes she felt lost in crowds and lonely, especially, when 
she trudged through subway stations back to her rented room that 
featured a tiny wooden bed and a small desk, where she read and ate 
her meals. It was small, and she liked to keep things clean and tidy. 
Everything was in order. Countless washings had faded her clean blue 
sheet and purple quilt cover. Several old books, her favorite novels in 
high school, were carefully stacked on that small desk. 

Strangers wore cold looks and passed by quickly. The thick 
smoggy air and hot weather made her homesick. 

Mosh-K remembered lyrics of a song - "To miss the smoke of 
fresh, green rhodendron" - sung by a Tibetan woman forced to marry 
a Muslim man in Ka chu. 

Mosh-K missed everything related to her homeland, no matter 
if it was positive or negative. She could smell the moist earth by the 
river, and fresh green grass on the meadow in late spring as she lay face 
down on the grassland, where small yellow flowers grew densely, 
facing the sun. Gradually, morning sunshine warmed her body. 
Listening to sheep grazing around her, she thought the grass must be 
the most delicious fresh grass the sheep had ever eaten. She tasted 


+Pad+ma rig 'dzin. 2019. Mosh-K. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:365- 

367- 
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some, wanting to experience what she imagined the sheep felt, but it 
failed to meet her expectations. 

She smiled. 

But back in her room, the noise from outside made her 
uncomfortable. Wanting to sleep, she pulled her blanket over her head 
and tried to concentrate on her memories. 

"What is the day today?" 

"It is early in the fourth lunar month and time to dig gro ma^ 
'wild yams'." 

Gro ma was her favorite food. She loved yogurt with gro ma. 
Her tongue was soaked in spurting fountains of saliva as she recalled 
this favorite. 

At home, she had often followed her mother to dig gro ma in 
nearby areas when she was a child. She couldn't help much, so she 
wandered on the meadow, tr5dng to identify birds by their chirps. Her 
mother told her larks began singing when spring was coming because 
they sang after warming their brains. 

A month earlier, her mother had called. "Everything is going 
well," she lied, tears rolling down her cheeks. 

A soft, acid substance choked her throat. She clutched the 
phone to her chest as a warm, soft voice called, "Mkha' mo, Mkha' mo... 
Take care for yourself. Whenever you return, I will always love you." 

"I hate him, but I love him. This is my truth. I want to remove 
his odor from my soul after that Chinese woman stole him, but it's 
hard, hard. I hate my nose because it still registers his cinnamon 
smell..." Mosh-K thought. 

Time flowed on without a pause, like her memories. 

Unable to sleep. 

Nearly two AM. 

She checked her smartphone screen. No messages. "What are 
my high school classmates up to now?" she wondered. 

Since she had vanished with the singer to the city, she had 
stopped communicating with her acquaintances. 


1 Potentilla anserine L. 
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"Perhaps, some are now doing their MA degrees?" she 
speculated, then played a love song on her phone, and tried to sleep 
again. 

... when the wheels of rumor start 
friends and lovers flee, let it be; 
my darling, will you live here with me?" 


Tibetan Terms 


gro ma 
ka chu 

me tog ser chen 
mkha' mo 
pad+ma rig 'dzin 


su ru^ 


.'^1 
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Veneered Elegance 


Skal bzang tshe brtan 


Lha mo twiddled her bright fingernails as she opened WeChat. 
Irritated and disoriented, she intended to delete every male friend, 
relative, stranger, homie, classmate, and teacher on her WeChat list. 
She was determined to untie these virtual relationships. But, after 
deleting one specific male friend, she decided that it was enough for 
the moment. She next accessed her photo albums, selecting what she 
was sure was her best selfie. Holding a selfie stick in her right hand, 
she posed in a Skal ba yar 'gro^ scarlet summer robe, while revealing 
her right arm to display a black and white striped turtleneck. Silver and 
gold decorations adorned her from head to toe. The background was 
melancholic - a deserted land with grass turned gray and overcast. 

She typed, "Freshening up to regain my elegance. Ain't no one 
gonna stop me!" 

She intermittently checked her WeChat friend circle and soon 
received fifty-two likes from her friend list of 450. She was content. 

Lha mo went to a public shower near her dormitory where a 
long wall separated the male and female shower rooms. She took a 
quick shower in a small white-tiled stall, warm torrents of water 
cascading on her 36-29-38 figure. 

After drying her hair, and wiping her moist body with a long 
blue towel, she put on a purple skirt, red camisole, a black and white 
striped blouse, black and white Vans shoes, and a tight black leather 
jacket. She then scurried to her dorm room where she put her shampoo, 
body soap, and face wash into the top drawer of her closet. After that, 
she spent a half-hour drawing dark eyebrows, coloring her fingernails 
magenta, patting white powder on her tanned face, and then inserted 
her blue cosmetic contact lenses. 

She was ready for action! 

tSkal bzang tshe brtan. 2019. Veneered Elegance. Asian Highlands 
Perspectives 58:368-370. 

1 Skal ba yar 'gro 'fortune increment' is a Tibetan clothes brand. 
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She went to a mall in the city center in a green-blue taxi while 
continuing to check the exponentially growing number of likes and 
comments. One commentator offered, "Terminated tragically in a 
second romance, be strong as you were the first time you left me." 

She wondered why she had told every one of her secrets to a 
middle school male friend - her Number One - who had secretly visited 
her dormitory on and off during the last year of her stay in middle 
school. 

Seven years had passed since she had graduated. From Lha 
mo's point of view, she and her secret visitor were not in love, but 
certainly curious about kissing, hugging, touching, and sex. The boy 
enjoyed the risk of being discovered by teachers. 

After graduation, he had become a sheepherder and had few 
chances to meet gorgeous schoolgirls. He enjoyed recalling his time 
with her in school and sporadically sent greetings. 

Lha mo wanted to post a harsh reply, and typed, "Teachers 
noticed your intrusion into the girls' dorm room. The headmaster 
punished you. You had to strip and walk naked around the classroom 
for one minute. Insanely shameful!" 

She went inside the mall and detected perfume wafting 
through the entire first floor. A fragrance wafting from a perfume store 
at the corner of the entrance immobilized her. She quickly pulled 
herself away and noticed a couple wearing identical clothes, and 
escalating down to the basement where clothes for males were on 
display. Lha mo automatically turned to a flight of stairs and walked 
up to the second floor. It was unsettling to go down to where she and 
Number Two had visited. 

It was too miserable to excavate the past, recalling past 
shopping expeditions and periodic jokes that she and that man had 
shared. 

On the second floor, she stepped into a shop, attracted by a 
black gown on the top right corner of a wardrobe. She vividly recalled 
a hotel room where she had watched Wonder Woman with him. He 
had mentioned that the actress would be perfect if attired in a black 
gown instead of a red one. 
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In the last four years in college, he had been chivalrous and 
faithful. He was tall and had a sharp nose, oval face, curly hair, and 
smelled of cologne. He perfectly resembled a star in a Korean movie. 

"A black gown is perfect for a woman in deep agony over a man, 
who started dating another girl whom he had only known for three 
days. Despite this betrayal, I still have strong feelings for him," Lha mo 
mused while retreating from the mall. 

Lha mo proceeded down an alley wearing the black gown, a pair 
of red boots, and tight-dark-blue jeans. Several teenage boys observed 
Lha mo and murmured among themselves. A big muscular lad 
approached Lha mo and asked for her WeChat account by clicking the 
QR code scanner in WeChat, wanting to add her as a friend. 

Lha mo did not even acknowledge him with a look. 

Among crowds of pedestrians, she was as flawless as she hoped. 
Even though a third encounter was yet uncertain, she was sure she 
would eventually encounter pure love. 


Tibetan Terms 


lha mo 'S'eSli 


skal bzang tshe brtan 
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Expelling a Demon 


Skal bzang tshe brtan 




I heard this story from Bad ma thub brtan (b. 1977) and added material 
for the sake of clarity. 

• •• 

I, Bad ma thub brtan (b. 1977), am a sngags 'chang 'yogi practitioner', 
a disciple of Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje (1933-2009; FIG 1). 
This true story is about the sacred image pictured below (FIG 2) 
depicting Bla ma (center) and a sacred image (below Bla ma's image). 

In 1986, the Mtsho sngon ge sar mgur glu 'gran bsdur, 'Mtsho 
sngong (Qinghai) Provincial Ge sar Dharma Song Competition' was 
held in Rta nag ma (Heimahe) County Town. Bla ma pad+ma gtum 
drags rdo rje attended with his disciples to observe the competition. I 
was nine years old, and my name at that time was Shakya don 'grub. 
Father (Sngags 'chang gu ru, 1951-2016), was asked to meet Bla ma 
pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje. Father and I both prostrated to Bla ma 
and presented kha btags. In return, he bestowed khrus chu 'pure 
water' and a protective image. Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje 
asked Father to send me to his monastery to learn Buddhist teachings 
and also gave me a new name, Pad+ma thub bstan dam chos rgya 
mtsho. 

I was considered too young to go to the monastery until I was 
fourteen. Even at that time, I soon returned home because I was the 
youngest disciple in the monastery, and I was homesick. 

When I was eighteen, Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje went 
to Mtsho sngon po (Qinghai Lake) for a ritual and urged me to return 
to the monastery with him as his soothsayer. I went with him and have 
stayed at the monastery since. 

Lung sngon 'front of a valley' Monastery is situated as the name 
suggests. In the 1890s, the monastery was founded by Bla ma smon 


tSkal bzang tshe brtan. 2019. Expelling a Demon. Asian Highlands 
Perspectives 58:371-377. 
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lam bzang po (~i872-~i943), whose adherent, Pad ma rnam rgyal 
{aka Bla ma rgyah la, h. ~1933), is the current head of Lung skya. 

Around twenty monks died for unknown reasons in the early 
years of Lung skya Monastery which, at that time, was a collection of 
hlack yak-hair tents. Lung skya Monastery had to move because of the 
dying monks and thus became a 'brag dgon 'mobile monastery' that 
moved with the nomads to their pastures. 

When Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje realized that the 
decreasing number of monks threatened the continuation of Lung skya 
Monastery, he asked Bla ma pad ma rnam rgyal for permission to 
resettle in the current location of Lung skya Monastery. 

In the 1980s after the chaos of the Cultural Revolution (1966- 
1976) and after receiving permission from Bla ma pad ma rnam rgyal, 
Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje and his monks camped at the foot 
of a small hill near the valley, living in small black yak-hair tents while 
Bla ma Pad+ma gtum drags rdo ije lived in a large tent. Every night, 
camp dogs constantly barked. Horrifyingly, early every morning one 
monk was found dead in the camp. Even more frightening was that 
dogs barked in a circle during the da5dime, seemingly surrounding 
something. The number of dead monks increased to seven. Every 
night, the dogs barked frenziedly. It seemed they were chasing 
something. 

At the time of these deaths. Monk Gar dbang gnam Icags (b. 
1971) was fourteen years old and about 1.80 meters tall. He had a small 
tent, and his feet stuck out of the tent when he slept. 

One night. Gar dbang gnam Icags dreamed of entering the main 
tent temple in the da5dime when a monk with a golden bow came riding 
a horse with a big eye on one of its buttocks and leading another horse. 

One night, when everyone went to bed, the pack of dogs started 
barking. Suddenly, the pack of dogs chased something as they ran 
through his tent. At the same time, something stepped on his left foot 
that was sticking outside. When he examined his bruised left foot the 
next morning, he found a horse-hoof mark. 

Gar dbang gnam Icags immediately consulted Bla ma who said, 
"Don't panic! Stay calm. No harm caused! No harm." 
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Three days later, Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje 
announced that a giant gdon 'dre 'demon' was responsible for the 
troubles as indicated by Gar dbang gnam Icags' dream of the bow¬ 
carrying monk, and his horse - the one with an extra eye on one of its 
buttocks. The gdon 'dre was a former monk who went astray during a 
period of meditation. 

To defeat the demon, Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje 
needed Drag sngags glang pa, a deity encompassed by fire, and a 
manifestation of Bla ma, so he asked a lha bzo 'divine artisan' (A bu 
kar lo, b. 1948) to visit. Lha bzo a bu kar lo was famous locally and was 
Bla ma's former student. He was asked to paint a naked red-colored 
male deity riding a demon. The painting was also to feature a list of Bla 
ma's former incarnations. Lha bzo a bu kar lo followed these 
instructions and painted a single original image. Monks then asked 
carpenters to engrave the original image on wooden boards, which 
they used to print this holy image on square white scarves. Finally, the 
printed white scarves were attached to the doors of demon-bothered 
monk quarters, homes with madly barking dogs, and such unclean 
places where someone had died violently and thus was unable to enter 
the intermediate world, lingering on as an invisible ghost. Herders who 
napped in such places had fearful experiences and might have even 
gone insane. 

I gave Snying thar rgyal's family and Uncle Tshe b+ha's family 
photos of the original image. Both families belong to Chu ring 
(Qurang) Hamlet. 

Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje explained that the giant 
demon rode a horse, circumambulated the world three times a day, 
and periodically visited our monastery. Therefore, Bla ma pad+ma 
gtum drags rdo rje suggested pasting the image in front of a tent or 
house when dogs barked furiously. 

After that, nothing terrible happened, and the dogs quieted. 
Nowadays, many locals request a better quality, more durable holy 
image from Lung sngon Monastery. Many families have such holy 
images. 
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Monk Gar dbang gnam lcags' encounter 

In about 1996, Lung sngon Monastery had some adobe rooms. Gar 
dbang gnam lcags' small adobe quarter consisted of a room at the 
entrance and another inside room. One night, Gar dbang gnam lcags 
was ready to cook noodles in his inner room. The door of the outside 
room was fastened with a latch, and a wooden post had been pushed 
against the door tightly. The inside room was also latched. 

After noticing some indistinct sounds from outside. Gar dbang 
gnam lcags heard the latch clanking, and then the wooden post moved 
away. He felt someone or something enter his residence. Under his dim 
kerosene lamp, he couldn't see very well, but he became more anxious 
when the door of his inside room opened. Gar dbang gnam lcags 
couldn't detect any visible beings. Terrified and not knowing if 
something was inside his room, he fearfully locked the entrance door 
and then locked his inside room door. 

Out of nowhere, his inner door opened, and then the entrance 
door opened. He felt the invisible visitor leave. Gar dbang gnam lcags 
was now so terrified that he felt the hair on his head standing straight 
up and rushed to another monk's quarter where he stayed for two days. 

No one died during this time. Gar dbang gnam lcags believed, 
because of the holy image he had placed with many images of Buddha 
and holy bla ma on a shelf in his inside room. 

Though the demon still exists and may try to harm other 
sentient beings, as long as the holy image is present providing 
protection, no harm can come. 
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FIG 1. Bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje (second from right with Gar 
dbang gnam Icags) on grassland in Rta bo (Dawn) County, Mgo log 
(Guoluo) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, ~2005, Bad ma thub 
brtan). 



FIG 2. A prayer wheel on top 
of Bla ma pad+ma gtum 
drags rdo rje's image, and 
the holy image (Drag sngags 
glang pa) leaned against a 
scripture volume (inside a 
Hyundai car in Gser chen 
(Gonghe) County, Mtsho Iho 
(Hainan) Tibetan Auton¬ 
omous Prefecture, 2018, Bad 
ma thub brtan). 
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Tibetan Terms 


a bu kar lo 
pad ma thub brtan 
bla ma g'sii 


bla ma pad ma mam rgyal 

bla ma pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje 




bla ma rgyab bla 

bla ma smon lam bzang po 

chu ring 

drag sngags glang pa 
gar dbang gnam Icags 
gdon 'dre 
ge sar 
gser chen 
kha btags 


khrus chu 
lha bzo ‘S'q^l 


lha bzo a bu kar lo 




lung skya 
lung sngon 
mgo log 
mtsho Iho 


mtsho sngong 5 ) 3 o'^ 5 l 

mtsho sngon ge sar mgur glu 'gran bsdur 5 ) 3 ?' 
mtsho sngon po 5)3?'^5,'^| 
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pad ma rnam rgyal 
pad+ma gtum drags rdo rje 
pad+ma thub bstan dam chos rgya mtsho 
rta bo S'^I 


rta nag ma 
shakya don 'grub 
skal bzang tshe brtan 
sngags 'chang 
sngags 'chang gu ru 
snying thar rgyal 
tshe b+ha 


Chinese Terms 


Dawn 
Gonghe 
Guoluo ^i$- 
Hainan ;^i 4 j 
Heimahe , 1 , ^ 
Qinghai # 
Qurang #? it 
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Saturday 

Gu ru 'phrin las 

It's a cloudy, overcast Saturday, a time most university students enjoy, 
sleeping late to reduce study pressures, but I woke in the early morning 
from a nightmare: I was wearing handcuffs and in great pain. I had 
raped a schoolmate. 

At the beginning of this new day, I had no desire to brush my 
teeth and wash my face. 

I forgot to mention that Saturday is my favorite day, not 
because I can rest, but because I don't have to encounter my classmates 
in a noisy, cramped classroom. Saturday means I can avoid isolation 
and dehumanization. Only Saturday brings me a little joy. 

Most of my schoolmates call me Weird Man, but my name is 
Han Han. I am a nearsighted, slender, unattached twenty-one-year- 
old who wears a pair of thick-lensed glasses. I walk with my head down 
and hold my hands behind me like an old man. 

I found an interest when I was fifteen that troubles me. I have 
a strong tendency to invoke history with whoever I talk to. During the 
first semester, some students were interested in me, but afterward, 
they realized I'd tell them what they already knew and their interest 
quickly died. 

People don't like to be friends with me because I act strangely. 
I once shaved a strip of hair from my forehead to the back of my neck. 
Students laughed at me and looked at me strangely. I hated their 
reaction but mostly ignored it. I do pretty much what I want and kept 
my new hairstyle. I am interested in a schoolmate but I'm sure she is 
embarrassed to see me and no longer replies to my messages. I 
sometimes ask myself, "What's the purpose of being different?" I hate 
myself for losing her. 


+Gu ru 'phrin las. 2019. Saturday. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:378- 
382. 
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I sometimes have breakfast in the school diner with a feminine 
boy who lives next to my dorm room. We never go shopping together. 
He dresses fashionably and doesn't want to be seen with a bumpkin 
like me outside of the campus. 

This Saturday morning, I go to his dorm room. He is asleep. 
Not wanting to wake him, I opt to have breakfast at a restaurant near 
my school gate. 

I hate to go to the library on Saturday, so I retreat to my room, 
lie face down on my bed, and begin playing a game on my cell phone. 
Feeling bored after a while, I recall I haven't gone to the g5mi for a few 
days. Deciding it's better to be at the gym than pla5dng games, I 
consider biking to the gym, which is not near my school. However, I 
never ride a bike on snowy and rainy days. It's dangerous. I don't want 
to injure myself, nor do I want to give someone a lot of money if I hit 
them after losing control of the bike. 

I board a crowded bus and grip a strap handle near a seated 
young guy, who squints at me, loses interest, and continues to listen to 
music on his iPhone. At the next bus stop, an old man with a wrinkled 
face under white hair gets on the bus. The young guy gives him his seat. 
The young guy's fashionable clothes, a bunch of red tattoos on his neck, 
and dyed yellow hair made me think he is a gangster. Well, maybe he 
is, but he respects old people. My distaste melts into admiration. 

Maybe you think I'm crazy, but I hate that old man who gave 
not so much as a smile in appreciation, or a "thank you" to the young 
man. Instead, he plopped down angrily and avoided looking at the 
young man. If I were the young guy. I'd strangle him. I don't want to 
see that old scum again. 

I reach the gym, check-in, and walk into the locker room where 
some naked, middle-aged men have just finished showering. They are 
sitting on a couple of benches and smoking. I hate public smokers. I 
want to scold them for being impolite, but it's not courteous to scold 
elders. I take off my clothes and put on my gym clothes. 

Of the few people in the gym, I only recognize a foreigner, who 
is often at the g5mi. I want to talk to him and practice my oral English. 
I forgot to tell you, my major is English, which is why I want to chat 
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with the foreigner, but I opt to run for an hour. I feel bored to death 
after fifteen minutes, so I do sit-ups until I sweat. 

Most people in the gym are looking at their cell phones, so I 
take out my iPhone from a pocket in my shorts and watch Game of 
Thrones. After about fifteen minutes I think, "Silly! Why are you 
spending gym time watching a film?!" 

I decide to shower and head to the locker room, but suddenly 
realize I've not spoken to the foreigner. I approach him and greet him. 
He returns my greeting, but I quickly discern he is not interested in 
chatting with me. I have a strong sense of dignity and say goodbye. 

Back in the locker room, I take off all my clothes and 
unconsciously cover my penis with my towel. I don't know what drives 
me to behave this way. Maybe it's because I'm a virgin and easily 
embarrassed. I despise this action. I only shower when there are few 
people in the shower room but today some young men are showering 
happily. One sings loudly, and the others follow him. I usually hate 
loud human noises in public place, but I enjoy listening to these young 
men sing. 

I turn on my shower and question why I'm not happy like 
others. I try to sing, but I can't. Maybe I'm afraid someone will shout 
at me to shut up! An5way, I don't sing. 

The happy guys finish showering and go into the locker room. 
I carefully observe them. I have no idea where they are from. One has 
long hair. The others have short hair. Two wear earrings. They dress 
differently. Probably, they are not from the same place or country, but 
they sang the same song. I imagine they must be from a peaceful, joyful 
place. I want to travel there, be as happy as they are, and sing what I 
failed to. 

I walk out of the gym hoping to meet those joyful young men 
on my way back to school. I look in every direction, but I don't see them. 
I reach an intersection with no traffic light. People carefully cross 
because it's snowing. I reach the other side of the road and notice 
people circling a man lying on the street. I assume there has been a 
traffic accident. I go near the young man on the ground. He is wearing 
an old pair of jeans with a white-rope belt. Some older men say he was 
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not hit by a car. They say he has been lying here for almost an hour. No 
one dares to go very near him. I guess he is mentally deranged. 

A man in his fifties goes near and speaks to him, but he doesn't 
respond. A man in the crowd shouts, "Don't touch him! You'll get in 
trouble!" 

The man in his fifties doesn't touch him. Instead, he phones the 
police. After a bit, the man on the ground raises his head, takes a phone 
out of a pocket, and chats. I realize he is normal except for a lazy-eye. 
A police car soon zooms up and parks nearby. Two policemen 
approach and talk to the man on the ground. The man stands up. 

I want to know what's wrong with the man, but I'm afraid the 
policemen will yell at me to stay away. The police tell the man to get 
into their car and then they drive away. 

The man who called the police says, "He has no money to buy 
a bus ticket and go home. The police promised they'd take him to the 
bus station and buy him a ticket. His home is only three hours from 
here." 

I thought, "That tricky guy got the police to drive him to the bus 
station and buy him a ticket! Wow!" 

In the late evening, the snow stops. I'm on the street near my 
school. A mother holds her little boy's right hand. I guess he is about 
five-years-old. He holds a small red apple in his left hand. The boy runs 
from his mother when he sees a red tomato in the middle of the 
sidewalk near a garbage bin. "Don't pick it up!" his mother shouts and 
grabs the boy. As they walk around the red tomato, the boy looks back 
at the tomato. Maybe he thought it was an apple. 

A young couple nears the tomato and stops. The girl kicks at it, 
but her boyfriend stops her. They resume walking. The boy looks at a 
garbage collector looking for things she can take to the local recycling 
center, like plastic bottles. The boyfriend rushes back to the tomato, 
picks it up, and puts it on top of a garbage bin. He returns to his 
girlfriend and occasionally glances back. I guess he's hoping the 
garbage collector will pick up the tomato. Instead, a woman clad in nice 
clothes puts the tomato in her leather bag. The garbage collector stares 
at the woman as she walks away and turns a corner. 
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I walk to a nearby vegetable market and buy a red tomato. The 
stall owner stares at me curiously, probably wondering why I buy only 
one. I walk back and put the tomato on top of the covered garbage bin 
and go to the other side of the street. I hope the garbage collector will 
pass by again. Some people pass the tomato. They see it but don't touch 
it. I wait for the garbage collector but then think I'm silly. She probably 
went home for supper. 

I stand up and get ready to return to my school and then notice 
the nicely-dressed woman put the tomato in her bag. I shout at her, 
and she runs away. 

As I walk back to my dorm room, I think, "Why did I shout and 
frighten her?!" 

It snows again. The night turns chilly. Cold wind pierces my 
bones. I cover my head with my blanket. I think about Saturday and 
realize it hasn't been usual. Some of the people I encountered were very 
different. I smile and resolve to sleep, hoping nightmares will not 
torture me. 


Tibetan Term 


gu ru 'phrin las 
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AN UNCLEAN BLOODLINE? 

Gu ru 'phrin las 

Bkra shis was a good looking, Tibetan university student of twenty-five. 
Dressed fashionably, he was full of sexual desire and had a lot of fun 
with adorable girls of different ethnicities. 

Lha mo felt Bkra shis loved her and decided to devote her life 
to him. They chatted gaily through WeChat voice calls for the first three 
months. Their relationship was not consummated. 

One night, Lha mo unexpectedly announced she wanted to 
break up. Bkra shis burst into laughter and jumped up in exhilaration. 
It was the most joyful breakup he had ever experienced. He laughed 
crazily until, suddenly, an inexplicable feeling took hold of him. He 
ruminated over this strange feeling, grew tired, and slept. As he slept, 
he dreamed of Lha mo saying, "The feeling of falling in love is making 
me want to tell every single thing that was ever happened to me to my 
lover!" 

Lha mo was the fifth, and youngest child of Tibetan herders 
who had no sons. Her mother gave up hope for a son after Lha mo's 
birth, reverently accepting that the Three Jewels had no mercy for her 
suffering from having no son. 

Life can have hope! A suitor presented himself to the oldest 
daughter, who was ten years older than Lha mo. The mother assumed 
they would have grandsons and thus vanquish rumors of an unclean 
blood line that was used to explain why she had only daughters. As 
soon as she received the good news of her oldest daughter's pregnancy, 
the mother beseeched various deities and worshipped and prostrated 
to the Three Jewels early every morning. 

The mother said to her family at breakfast, "I'm sure this time 
the Three Jewels will have mercy on our poor family. Last night, I 


+Gu ru 'phrin las. 2019. An Unclear Bloodline? Asian Highlands 
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dreamed my oldest daughter gave birth to a son," which brought 
happiness to the family. 

The months passed and, as the mother carded and spun yak 
hair at one side of their home door, Lha mo rotated a prayer wheel on 
the other side. Lha mo wanted to comfort her mother and sometimes 
tried to say something to alleviate her mother's obvious depression, 
but found nothing to say. Lha mo understood what a disappointment 
her oldest sister's infant daughter was to her mother. 

Lha mo had insisted that her mother cut her hair like a boy's 
when she was six and it was time to enroll in a boarding primary school. 
At school, the students observed her strange behavior. She dressed like 
a boy and only fought boys. Few boys dared fight her. Sometimes, girls 
shouted and ran when she entered the female toilet, thinking a boy was 
about to attack them. 

Over time, most students and even one of her teachers treated 
her like a boy. The teacher asked her to be the class monitor. Some of 
her boy classmates were unable to accept such female domination and 
were sure their parents and peers would disdain them for having a girl 
monitor, and wonder why a boy was not the class monitor. The boys 
protested to their teacher, claiming it was improper for Lha mo to be 
the monitor. This did not work. They were clever boys and they all 
agreed never to tell their parents that their monitor was a girl. 

Lha mo hated school holidays. 

One summer vacation, her uncle visited her home and urged 
her to act like a girl. He was embarrassed and uncomfortable when he 
heard locals rumoring that Lha mo must be insane for acting like a boy. 
Also, Lha mo's third and fourth unmarried sisters worried Lha mo 
would add to their family's notorious reputation for not having sons, 
and then no one would propose to them. They somehow hated her, but 
flattered, "Lha mo, you are pretty, and local young men are attracted 
by your hauntingly beautiful appearance. It's now time for you to act 
like a woman, catch a handsome boy, and marry him." 

Lha mo knew they disdained her, but thought she should 
endure it. Otherwise, they would bicker, which would lead others to 
gossip and laugh at them. 
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Lha mo wanted to grow up more quickly when she saw local 
young guys on motorcycles, their parents and siblings behind them as 
they headed to community gatherings. She imagined the day when she 
would drive a motorcycle with her mother and her two unmarried 
sisters seated behind her. 

Time created more pressure. 

Lha mo was twenty-three. Her third and fourth sisters were still 
unmarried and her mother had been diagnosed with lung cancer. As 
her mother's illness worsened, she knew death would come soon. She 
asked Lha mo to be responsible for the family and urged her to marry 
as soon as possible. Lha mo considered marriage and sometimes 
worried that no one would marry her because of her masculine 
behavior. 

The next year, her mother said something to Lha mo shortly 
before she stopped breathing. 

Lha mo fell in love with her schoolmate, Bkra shis, who was 
from her community, in the first semester of her fourth year at college. 
She had met him at their school one cool night when stars were 
glimmering. Bkra shis was squatting under an aspen as a breeze blew 
his hair up from his forehead. His attractive appearance caught her 
attention. Unconsciously, she touched his hand and said, "Are you 
okay? May I escort you to the school clinic?" 

Her warm hand refreshed him and somehow released him from 
the sorrow of breaking up with his latest girlfriend. A strange feeling 
pierced his heart. He lifted his head and beheld Lha mo's natural smile, 
plump face, ruddy cheeks, and dark eyes. A second later he said, "I'm 
fine. Nothing's wrong with me." 

They chatted for a while, and then he stood up, stepped forward, 
but returned and looked at her again. He thought she was adorable and 
asked for her phone number. 

He never forgot the feeling of Lha mo touching his hand and 
sharing companionship with him that night. 

Over time, he learned that she was a virgin, which he at first did 
not believe. When she swore an oath that she was, he was convinced 
and was even more interested in her. Sleeping with a virgin would 
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make him more of a real man to his fellows. His friends admired his 
good looks but would think even more of him if he could claim he had 
slept with a virgin. 

Two weeks later, Lha mo felt Bkra shis loved her and decided 
to marry him. She hesitated to tell him about her family background. 
"He will think my family is evil if I tell him I have five sisters, no 
brothers, and no living parents," she reasoned. 

Eventually, she told him her story, hoping he would better 
understand her, and because she hoped he would then tell her about 
his family. 

Bkra shis' father was very religious. Bkra shis knew his father 
would scold him if he told him of his relationship with Lha mo. He 
wanted to stop contacting her after he understood her family reality, 
but at the same time, he felt pity and did not want to hurt her. He 
reluctantly maintained the relationship, hoping she would lose interest 
and end it. They rarely met at school. While he was concerned he would 
be trapped if he accepted her virginity, he hoped to have fun with her 
one time. 

She hesitated about having sex, especially after her friends 
confided their experiences. They had slept with their first lovers, who 
then disappeared or they had broken up. Her friends regretted what 
they'd done. She was convinced, however, that Bkra shis was kind and 
would not hurt her. 

Bkra shis didn't tell his friends about Lha mo and their 
relationship until one night in their dorm room. Most burst into 
laughter when he said, "I heard Lha mo is a virgin!" 

They all assumed Bkra shis was in love and began teasing, 
"Virgin! Great! You have a chance to do something you've never done 
- sleep with a virgin." 

"You know, your brother is a real man and has slept with 
thirteen virgins. You should be like him!" one exclaimed. 

They all laughed and continued to make fun of him. 

One of his roommates, who was often jealous when Bkra shis 
made a new girlfriend, said, "You have fallen in love with a weird, 
muscular girl. Maybe she doesn't have a vagina." 
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Silence locked the room. 

His roommate giggled and continued, "I heard her family has 
five daughters, no sons, and her mother never married. Don't you guys 
think this odd and ominous?" 

Bkra shis kept his head down and said nothing. 

Four months later, Lha mo was ready and called Bkra shis. She 
waited for him at the school sports field until eleven PM. She was 
deeply hurt when he didn't show and decided to break up with him. 

She called him when she got to her dorm, expecting him to 
reject her announcement but he agreed. 

His dream ended with Lha mo's mother sa5dng, "Dear Lha mo, 
I know you acted like a boy to make me feel better. In my life, I have 
learned that there is nothing wrong with women. Women are as 
important as men. Be a real woman!... Dear Lha mo, always remember 
that our family is not evil!" 

He wiped away his sweat, lit a cigarette, and tried to get rid of 
the dream, but he couldn't "Women are as important as men. You 
should be a real woman, not a man!... Dear Lha mo, you should always 
remember that our family is not evil!" stuck in his mind. 

The next day, he called her many times. There was no answer. 

He was in psychological turmoil. 


Tibetan Terms 


bkra shis 
gu ru 'phrin las 
lha mo 
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Love at Dream Lake 

Gu ru 'phrin las 

It was a cool morning with light rain. Everything was so calm. Han Han 
sat in a back corner of the Village Cafe near a window, opened his 
computer, and tried to read Animal Farm. A bird unceasingly chirped 
in a tree near the window, distracting Han Han, who periodically 
sipped a cup of Espresso. 

Han Han moved his gaze from his computer to the isolated bird. 
As a gentle breeze made the tree sway, the bird gripped the twig it was 
perched on even more tightly. 

"What a lonely bird. No one understands its life, despite its 
desperation," Han Han thought. 

Han Han was eager to incarnate as a bird and immediately fly 
next to the bird outside the window to share companionship. He 
carefully concentrated on the bird, hoping it would feel someone was 
conscious of it. 

A young waitress came to refill Han Han's cup. Han Han 
thanked her and gazed at the tree again. The bird was gone. Han Han 
had expected to listen again to the bird, but unfortunately, that was not 
possible. Han Han sipped his coffee and sighed. 

The waitress took a pack of cigarettes from her fashionable 
jeans, lit one and, handed another to a young waiter, who put the 
cigarette behind one ear and said, "Thanks." 

"Today, he's alone again. Where is Fei Fei? Probably they 
broke up," the waitress said. 

The waiter replied, "I don't think they were romantically 
involved. They often came for breakfast as ordinary friends." 

The young waitress said, "You're right. Han Han never paid for 
Fei Fei." 


tGu ru 'phrin las. 2019. Love at Dream Lake. Asian Highlands Perspectives 
58:388-395. 
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"Did you notice Han Han has been unhappy since Fei Fei no 
longer comes with him?" the young waiter murmured. 

Han Han was the sole customer and could hear each note of the 
cafe's melancholy music. The waitress and waiter's conversation 
disturbed Han Han, who groaned and left. 

Han Han had habitually gone to the library with Fei Fei until 
she had not replied to his messages and phone calls, disappearing from 
his life. 

Han Han stood outside near the cafe door and debated whether 
to go to the library or visit the old cobbler. Finally, he decided to visit 
the old man. He liked to talk to him when he was lonely. 

The old cobbler occupied a place near the main gate of Han 
Han's university and had a big smile for every student. The students all 
liked him and thought he was a happy old man. Only Han Han knew 
he was not as happy as many thought. He and the old man shared their 
loneliness and felt better when they chatted. 

'The old cobbler was repairing a red sport shoe clamped 
between his knees. When he noticed Han Han approaching, a big smile 
spread across his wrinkled face. 

The old man paused and told Han Han to sit on the small 
wooden stool next to him. He often asked customers to sit here. He 
tugged at glue stuck to his cracked index finger, took a small pipe from 
his yellow jacket pocket, lit it, gave a few puffs, handed the pipe to Han 
Han, and invited, "Would you like to try?" 

Han Han took the pipe and said forlornly, "Why not?" 

Immediately deducing something was amiss, the cobbler asked, 
"What's wrong with you? Are you okay?" 

Not wanting his old friend to worry, Han Han replied, "I'm 

fine." 

The old man stared at Han Han and said, "It's great if you are 
fine. I won't worry about you. You're a real man and can deal with 
anything!" 

Han Han thought, "He's right. I am a real man!" and felt better. 
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Han Han liked to visit the old man because he often said this. 
Han Han wanted to keep on chatting, but he left when he noticed 
another red sport shoe near the cobbler. 

The old man was puzzled by Han Han's abrupt departure. He 
puffed his pipe several times and resumed fixing the red shoe. Han 
Han looked back at the old man before entering the school gate. He 
was busy on the shoe and puffed strongly as smoke swirled through his 
white hair and vanished. Han Han was attracted by this image of the 
old man and paused, and then entered the school gate, hoping the old 
man would have a good day. 

Han Han had met Fei Fei three months earlier in the school 
library. Short and, plump, she often wore a black skirt in summer. Over 
time, he realized Fei Fei had no friends and ate in the school's cafeteria 
after other students had finished their meals and left. Han Han 
imagined she did not want others to laugh at her in the cafeteria, so he 
approached her and struck up a conversation. They maintained 
contact and became more intimate. Fei Fei eventually confided that 
sometimes she wanted to end her life, which touched Han Han. They 
then grew closer. 

Once, Fei Fei phoned Han Han. They met outside and went to 
the school sports field, chatting joyfully as they circled the field. Han 
Han recalled Fei Fei had shown interest in a pair of red sport shoes. 
Knowing she did not want to spend her parents' money, he challenged, 
"Let's compete!" 

Fei Fei smiled and said, "What kind of competition?" 

Han Han replied, "Running. I'll buy something you really like 
if you win. You can take me to the Village Cafe and pay for coffee if I 

• ft 

win. 

Fei Fei was sure she would win and said, "Deal!" 

Fei Fei ran slowly in front of Han Han, turned, and urged, "Han 
Han! Run quickly. You're a man! Catch up with me!" 

Han Han was delighted to hear this and, slowed down, wanting 
to hear it again. He pretended not to have heard clearly and said, 
"What did you say? Please say it more loudly." 

Fei Fei said loudly, "You're a man! Catch up with me." 
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Han Han had a warm feeling when he heard this repeated. 

A bit later, Han Han lay on the ground, defeated, and gazed at 
the blue sky. He smiled when Fei Fei's encouragement re-echoed in his 
mind. He gazed at her as she lay next to him, hoping stars would 

appear before Fei Fei wanted to leave the field. 

• •• 

In the field alone, Han Han strolled around the track, listening to 
music. He recalled having made the same circuit with Fei Fei and 
suffered from that memory. He paused and looked around. A boy 
sitting under a tree near the field entrance came into view. He walked 
over to the boy, who seemed unhappy. He was wearing earphones and 
was listening to something. Han Han said, "Hello. Are you a 
foreigner?" 

The boy answered, "I'm not a foreigner. I'm a Tibetan." 

Han Han said, "I'm Han Han, but others don't call me Han 

Han." 

The boy said, "I'm Bkra shis. Call me Ka Ka. What do others call 

you?" 

Han Han hesitated and then said, "They call me Sissy." 

Ka Ka looked at Han Han's double-eyelids and flawless face, 
and exclaimed, "No! You are handsome and tall. Maybe others are 
jealous of your good looks. You're not a sissy. You're a real man. Don't 
care what others say about you." 

Han Han felt good and said, "Thank you!" 

Ka Ka gazed at Han Han, whose good looks had captured his 
attention. 

• •• 

Bao Bao, Han Han's roommate, was on the train from Chengdu to 
Xi'an and happened to sit next to Fang Fang. They chatted till Bao Bao 
disembarked at Xi'an Train Station. Fang Fang was heading on to 
Xining City where she studied, but before they parted, she asked for 
Bao Bao's WeChat contact. 

Bao Bao had a girlfriend and was afraid she would know about 
it if he often chatted with Fang Fang, who sent him messages every 
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night. She continued, even when he did not reply. Bao Bao then 
decided to introduce her to Han Han. 

Fang Fang called Han Han several times, but he did not answer. 
She then sent him messages through WeChat. Han Han randomly 
replied. He wanted to keep chatting with her to make them both 
happier, but he did not want to be trapped in a relationship and marry 
her, knowing this is what she wanted. Initially, he was interested. They 
had regularly chatted for at least two hours, and he enjoyed it. Over 
time. Fang Fang began to bicker with Han Han and complain, "You're 
interested in others," and so on. 

Han Han wanted to avoid quarrels. 

Han Han recalled visiting a neighbor with his parents on the 
second day of the New Year. They sat around a table and chatted, and 
periodically laughed loudly. Han Han was so embarrassed that his face 
turned crimson when he noticed his parents did not talk to each other. 
His father, a successful businessman, owned two large shopping malls. 
His mother was a government officer. Locals thought his parents were 
a model couple with a happy family. Han Han suffered because his 
parents did not talk to each other at home and even slept in different 
bedrooms. 

One night, Ka Ka called Han Han, who soon walked into Ka 
Ka's room and chatted joyfully and loudly with Ka Ka. Suddenly, some 
boys rushed out of their rooms, thinking a woman was in the dorm. 
They imagined her to be beautiful woman and were eager to see her. 
Disappointed to find it was Han Han, they whispered to each other and 
reentered their rooms. 

Han Han resented the students making fun of him, but he 
never showed anger to the students, hoping for at least acceptance. 

The next day, Han Han was sleeping in his English class. His 
teacher noticed and shouted, "Han Han! What the heck's wrong with 
you? What did you do last night?" 

Han Han jerked up his head and said quietly, "I did nothing." 

His teacher did not hear what he said clearly, thought he had 
said something disrespectful, and shouted again, "Sissy! This is not 
your home. Go stand at the back of the classroom!" 
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All his classmates laughed as he trudged to the back of the 
classroom. 

After class, Han Han stayed in his seat as his classmates left for 
lunch. Han Han pondered, stood, and headed to a classroom window. 
He put his left foot on the window sill and pulled himself up with his 
hands. His phone rang as he started to lift his right foot. It was Ka Ka. 
Han Han answered, but said little. Finally, he agreed to meet Ka Ka at 
Happy Bar. 

Later, Ka Ka, took Han Han to Happy Bar almost every Friday 
night. Han Han got drnnk for the first time in his life with Ka Ka in 
Happy Bar. He enjoyed the feeling. Drunkenness helped him forget his 
tronbles. He was happy to drink with Ka Ka. Once he even found 
himself in a room in the Simple Love Hotel with Ka Ka. He was still 
drunk and had no memory of what had happened that night. 

Han Han entered Happy Bar. The odor of cigarettes and 
alcohol filled the air. He inhaled the smell and looked around for Ka 
Ka. Many yonng people were dancing crazily and drinking. Someone 
asked him to sit with them, but he ignored this and kept searching for 
Ka Ka. Eventually, he found him at the back of the bar. Ka Ka was alone 
with two bottles of beer. Two glasses sat on the table. 

Ka Ka slowly filled the glasses with beer when he saw Han Han. 
They smiled at each other and chatted. They finished two bottles and 
ordered five more. 

Han Han noticed a young woman, sitting with a boy, holding 
his hand, and smiling at him. She seemed very happy. He looked at her 
carefully and realized it was Fei Fei. Han Han refilled his glass and 
approached Fei Fei, who was embarrassed. Han Han drnnkenly asked, 
"Why didn't your reply to my messages?" 

Fei Fei said nothing but held up her glass to Han Han who 
looked at her boyfriend and laughed. After several toasts, he returned 
to his table. 

Han Han ordered five more beers. Ka Ka nrged him to stop, but 
he did not. He drank two more bottles and dizzily could no longer 
control his drunken movements. Ka Ka sat next to Han Han and asked, 
"Are you drunk?" 
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Han Han loudly said, "No." 

Ka Ka persuaded, "Great! Stop here! Please don't get drunk!" 

Han Han put his hand on Ka Ka's shoulder and said, "I'm not a 
pussy. I'm a real man. What do you think, Ka Ka?" 

Ka Ka held Han Han's hand and said, "You're a real man!" 

Ka Ka wanted to say more, but Han Han's laughter interrupted 
him. It was the first time Ka Ka had heard Han Han laugh. 

Fei Fei noticed Ka Ka was holding Han Han's hand and was 
happy someone was kind to him. Gripping her boyfriend's hand, they 
left the bar. 

• •• 

It was a rainy autumn day. After the rain stopped, Han Han and Ka Ka 
were sitting under the tree where they had first met. Ka Ka leaned 
against the tree as Han Han lay on his back, with his head in Ka Ka's 
lap. They were listening to the same music, sharing one set of 
earphones. A gentle breeze made the leaves tremble, sending some 
flitting through the air around Ka Ka and Han Han. Han Han looked 
at the leaves sailing in the air. One finally lit on Han Han's chest. Han 
Han picked up the leaf, sniffed it, spun it between his thumb and index 
finger, and offered it to Ka Ka. 

Ka Ka sniffed it and put it in his shirt pocket. 

Ka Ka showed a picture of Dream Lake to Han Han on his 
phone. In the picture, a young couple sat on a white yak near the shore 
of a blue, boundless lake. The woman stretched her hands into the air, 
holding a red scarf behind the man. The red scarf fluttered in the air as 
birds flew overhead. 

Han Han could hear the lapping of the lake water and the birds' 
chirps. He could feel warm water touching his feet as he held Ka Ka's 
hand and walked into the lake. 
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Tibetan Terms 


bkra shis R 



gu ru 'phrin las 


Chinese Terms 


Fei Fei ^ ^ 
Han Han ## 
KaKa-^-f 
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No Escape 

Gu ru 'phrin las 

Lha mo was a Tibetan herdswoman of thirty, mother of two children, 
and a filial danghter. Nevertheless, she rejected persnasion from her 
mother, Bde skyid, and others who were kind to her, to divorce her 
irresponsible, crnel husband. No one understood why Lha mo refused 
to divorce her heartless husband until a government clerk met Lha mo. 

Lha mo was born into a rich family with, seemingly, a good 
future. She enjoyed a happy childhood with her humorous, affable 
father and thought she was the luckiest girl in the world. 

Time passed. 

One overcast winter day, three men with rifles across their 
backs rode to Lha mo's family's tent. Lha mo noticed bloodstains on 
their boots and sheepskin robes when they neared the family tent, 
leading another horse that carried a something large wrapped in black 
fabric. Blood trickled down the horse's belly. 

Bde skyid came out of the tent when their family's watchdog 
began barking furiously. She assumed it was her husband, who had 
gone to join a battle over grassland a few days earlier. Bde skyid fainted 
when she realized her husband was not among the three riders, and his 
horse was carr5dng his corpse. 

The next day, Lha mo stared at her father's corpse wrapped in 
white cloth and placed on the right side of the tent. She pointed and 
asked, "Mother, what's that?" 

No answer. 

Lha mo wondered why her mother did not respond, and why 
tears ran down her cheeks. She went near the corpse and reached out 
to touch it, but her mother quickly took Lha mo in her arms and went 
out of the tent. 


tGu ru 'phrin las. 2019. No Escape. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:396- 
402. 
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Later, Lha mo dropped out of junior high school to marry Bkra 
shis. Lha mo was her mother's only, beloved child, and did not oppose 
her decision. 

Bkra shis got up early every morning and drove the family's 
yaks out to graze after breakfast. 

One hot summer day, Lha mo and her mother washed their hair 
and clothes in a stream. A neighbor woman came and joined them. 
After they finished washing their hair, they began chatting. The 
neighbor asked, "Where's Bka shis?" 

"He's herding," Bde skyid said proudly. 

"Is he kind to you?" asked the neighbor. 

"Yes, he is very kind to me and Lha mo. He takes care of us," 
said Bde skyid. "He never asks us to herd the yaks." 

The neighbor paused for a second and said, "I heard he is 
unfilial, a gambler, and that his family expelled him from their home." 

Bde skyid was startled and said, "No! He's a good person and 
never gambles. Maybe you confused him with someone else." 

Lha mo's face turned red when she heard this. She pretended 
she had heard nothing and continued washing clothes. 

Bde skyid interrupted their conversation when she saw Bkra 
shis descending a nearby mountain to come home for lunch and ran to 
the tent without sa5dng goodbye to the neighbor. The neighbor gazed 
at Bde skyid's back as she was entering the tent. A bit later, smoke 
swirled into the air from the black yak-hair tent. 

Five years later, Lha mo had a son and a daughter. Lha mo 
loved and spoiled them, but they resented her, which made her 
unhappy. 

One night, Lha mo noticed one yak was missing. She entered 
the tent and scolded Bkra shis, who was having a bowl of beef noodles, 
"A yak is missing. You didn't herd the yaks very well recently. Go find 
it!" 

The boy said to Lha mo, "Father needs to rest. He's hungry and 
has to eat supper." 

The girl added, "He's right. You never herd yaks! You should 
search for the missing yak." 
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Bkra shis put the bowl of noodles down and headed to the tent 
door. His son grabbed his sleeve and said, "Father, it's getting dark. 
Wolves will attack you! Don't go look for the yak." 

Bkra shis kissed the boy's forehead and said, "It's okay. Your 
father is a big man. Wolves are afraid of me!" 

The daughter was holding a bowl of noodles and standing next 
to her brother. Her father did not kiss her, so she dropped her bowl of 
noodles down, gripped the lower part of her father's sheepskin robe, 
and wailed, "Father, don't go! If I lose my father... if wolves eat you, I 
won't have a father!" 

Bkra shis held her in his arms, kissed her several times, and 
said, "You know your father is brave and not afraid of wolves. I'll kill 
the wolves if they attack me!" 

His children were still unconvinced, so he gave them his cell 
phone and told them to watch movies. They smiled and jumped into 
the air when he handed over the phone. 

A few hours later, the watchdog began barking. Bde skyid asked, 
"Lha mo, go check. Maybe it's Bkra shis." 

Lha mo said, "It's dark. I'm afraid to go outside alone." 

Bde skyid told her grandchildren to go out with their mother, 
but they refused. 

"Wolves will eat your mother if you don't go with her," Bde 
sk5dd said. 

They ignored this and continued watching a cartoon on the cell 
phone. Lha mo picked up a rope and wanted to beat her children, but 
paused, and then left the tent, angry at her children for not 
accompanying her. 

September. Locals were busy talking about the price of selling 
yaks. Some local young people sold yaks, bought new cars, and 
aimlessly drove their cars back and forth in the community. 

Bde skyid agreed with Bkra shis that he could drive their 
family's twenty yaks to the county town with his peers, who were also 
selling their families' yaks. 

The next day, Lha mo's maternal uncle visited and persuaded 
Bde skyid privately not to allow Bkra shis to sell the yaks with his peers. 
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Bde sk5dd was angry with her brother for believing that Bkra shis would 
gamble with the money earned from selling the yaks. Unable to change 
her mind, Bde skyid's brother left. 

Lha mo's neighbor slaughtered a yak and gave a chunk of meat 
to Lha mo's family. Lha mo cut the meat in half and cooked beef 
noodles. She wrapped the other half in a plastic bag and put it in a pot. 

Three days later, Bde skyid smelled something rotten and 
found the bag of meat. When she saw worms wiggling inside, she told 
Lha mo to feed the meat to the watchdog. 

Lha mo wanted to explain that she had kept it for Bkra shis, 
who had left home five days earlier. She hesitated and decided not to 
argue with her mother and walked outside. 

A few days later, Lha mo's cousin. Ban lo, drove a motorcycle 
to the township town and returned home the next day. Lha mo rushed 
out of the tent when she heard a motorcycle, stopped her cousin near 
her tent, and asked, "Did you phone Bkra shis?" 

Ban lo unwrapped a black scarf covering his mouth and replied, 
"I called him. He said he was in Shanghai." 

"Impossible! He doesn't speak Chinese. He's never been to a 
Chinese city!" Lha mo exclaimed. 

"He was with his friends. Some of them can speak a little 
Chinese. I talked to a man with Bkra shis. They seemed happy to travel 
with Bkra shis, who promised to pay for everything," Ban lo confided. 

That night over supper, Lha mo kept her head down. Her 
mother looked at her and said, "It's your fault. He'll spend all the 
money." 

Lha mo kept her head down and said nothing. 

"Your deceased father would have introduced you to a good 
man, but you didn't listen," said Bde skyid. 

Lha mo began sobbing. 

"Foolish girl! It's too late to cry. Divorce him when he returns!" 
said Bde skyid. 

The next day, Lha mo was herding yaks on a mountain with 
Mdzes po, who asked, "Is Bkra shis back?" 

Lha mo hesitated and replied, "No, he'll return soon, I guess." 
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"Well, I heard he was in a city. I told you he's not a good person, 
but you didn't believe me. I'm sure he'll return when he's out of 
money," Mdzes po lectured. 

Lha mo could not believe her husband was in Shanghai, 
recalling that he had promised to buy her a coral necklace after selling 
the yaks. 

The next gloomy day, Bde skyid was ill in bed, so Lha mo 
cooked beef soup and used a small spoon to feed her mother. After Bde 
sk5dd had a few spoons of soup and slept, tears filled Lha mo's beautiful 
eyes as she looked at her mother's pale face. 

Lha mo poured a bowl of soup for each of her children and tried 
to have some soup. She had no appetite, so she left the tent to drive the 
yaks back. 

The yaks were scattered in the valley. Dark clouds tumbled in a 
sky of thunder. She looked at the sky periodically while driving the yaks 
back home. Suddenly it began raining heavily as lightning flashed and 
thunder boomed. She was afraid but realizing her children were 
frightened by thunder and lightning, she walked as fast as she could. 

As she crossed a muddy slope, she slipped in the mud, staining 
her clothes. She was soon completely soaked and water dripped from 
her robe. She felt cold. Her robe became heavy and she could not walk 
quickly. 

When Lha mo approached the family tent, she saw her son 
standing at the tent door, crying. Believing something bad had 
happened, she trotted to the tent, went inside, knelt next to her mother, 
and called her name. 

No answer. 

She left the tent, crouched near the tent door, moaned, and 
clawed the ground. Thunder roared furiously, and lightning lit up the 
sky. Lha mo ignored these fearful events and continued grieving in the 
heavy rain. 

When locals came to offer condolences, Lha mo was 
embarrassed when they asked about Bkra shis. Sometimes she thought 
her mother and relatives were right, and she should divorce. "Maybe 
life will be better if I live with my children without him," she thought. 
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Lha mo waited for twenty days. There was no news about Bkra 
shis. It seemed he had disappeared from her life. 

Two months later, the community leader, Bkra lo, came to Lha 
mo's tent and said that the local government would divide a sum of 
government money among community members at his home the next 
day. 

Lha mo rode a horse to Bkra lo's home the next morning. Locals 
chatted near Bkra lo's tent. Lha mo was the only woman who had come 
to collect the money. She was embarrassed and startled to see Bkra shis. 

That night, the children happily sat on Bkra shis' lap, wrapped 
their arms around his neck, and kissed him. Lha mo looked at them 
with teary eyes. 

The next day, Lha mo milked the yaks and gazed at Bkra shis, 
who got on his motorcycle and left without any goodbye. 

At noon, the township government leader and a female 
government clerk visited Lha mo. The leader was Chinese and could 
not speak Tibetan. The clerk was Lha mo's relative. 

The clerk asked, "Sister, how much money did your family get 
this time?" 

"My family received 1,376 RMB," replied Lha mo. 

The clerk translated what Lha mo said to the leader, who 
nodded and said nothing. 

Lha mo offered milk tea. 

The unmarried clerk had rejected many engagements, 
believing a single woman had freedom. She gave some candy to Lha 
mo's children, who smiled and ran out of the tent. The clerk watched 
them. After a while, the clerk chatted with Lha mo outside the tent, and 
then they left. 

That night, the clerk could not sleep, thinking about what Lha 
mo said, "I know it's better to divorce, but my children love him. They 
need him." 

The clerk rolled over in her bed. She admired Lha mo. "What a 
great mother. She can endure male domination and is so devoted to 
her children!" she thought. 
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She sighed, turned off the lamp on a small table near her bed, 
and covered her head with a blanket. Still unable to sleep, she recalled 
Lha mo, asking why she did not marry. She had replied, "I don't want 
to marry a person who will spend all the money I earn, not be 
responsible for our family, and who will dominate his wife." 

She thought for a long time, but no perfect solution came to her. 
"Maybe Lha mo is right. Life works its own way, not the way we 
expect," she decided. 

• •• 

A sunny morning, five years later, the clerk asked her two sons to dress 
well, walked to the garage, told the boys to sit in the back to avoid a 
quarrel over who would ride in front, and started the car. 

She drove to Lha mo's home. 



Chinese Term 
Shanghai 
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Preparing Clothes eor a Bon 
Tantric Practitioner's Aeterliee 



In 2007,1 experienced a funeral when I was attendingjunior middle school 
and visiting my aunt's home in Stong che (Dangche) Valley in Khri ka 
(Guide) County. 

• •• 

After I had been spinning an old wooden-handled ma Ni prayer wheel 
for some time, a local visitor came and replaced me. I had been 
spinning it since arriving from my boarding junior middle school in the 
late afternoon. Clan members and fellow villagers wore sad 
expressions in a house silent except for the whir of spinning prayer 
wheels, a monk's chant, the murmurs of other locals chanting ma Ni, 
and frequent sighs from the family. 

That night, my aunt was busy in a room under dim light. She 
wore a sad expression and told me she was preparing clothes for her 
deceased father-in-law, a Bon tantric practitioner known for his 
healing powers, who often wore old clothes, and wrapped his head in 
a long red cloth. When I was a child, my front teeth had ached and 
moved visibly. My aunt noticed my swollen chin and took me to her 
father-in-law, who was going somewhere. He stopped, told me to open 
my mouth, and blew into my mouth several times after taking a deep 
breath. Drops of his saliva entered my mouth each time he blew. I felt 
cool, and to my surprise, I never had another toothache. 

After a while, the local men formed a line from the room with 
the deceased to the yard gate. They tightly gripped each other's arms. 
Four clan members carried a coffin on a stretcher, moving with the 
coffin along the line of the local men. Clan women, including my aunt, 
screamed, "Father!!!" and rushed at the departing coffin, but they 
couldn't break through the line of men tightly gripping each other's 
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arms. They wailed more loudly behind the men. As the coffin carriers 
left the yard, all the men followed and closed the yard gate tightly 
behind them, so no women could come out. I and some male teenagers 
followed the coffin carriers. 

Men took turns carr5dng the coffin. I also carried the coffin for 
a while. It was not as heavy as I had imagined. After about an hour of 
walking, we reached the gravesite in the middle of a mountain. 

The grave was three meters deep, with a cavity in one side at 
the bottom of the grave. Some men lowered the coffin into the grave 
and carefully pushed it into the side cavity. An older man who had 
remained in the grave, placed a butter lamp in the cavity and loudly 
proclaimed, "Uncle Tantric Practitioner, don't be afraid. We have 
prepared clothes for you. Don't look back and keep going! Don't be 
distracted by evils! Don't worry about the family. We will chant and 
pray for you!" 

After the man climbed out of the grave, my aunt's husband, 
who was the deceased's only son, stepped forward with a shovel, held 
his breath, and tossed three shovelfuls of soil on top of the coffin 
without looking at the coffin. Clan members joined him and after filling 
the grave within a few minutes, piled a mound of soil on top of the 
grave. After making three prostrations in front of the grave, we all 
headed back to the deceased's home. 

I heard only the sounds of the men's steps. 


Tibetan Terms 


khri ka 




Chinese Terms 


Dangche § 4 - 
Guide 
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Fake Sheep 



In 2019, Nor bu decided to do business using WeChat after observing 
some of his neighbors getting richer. Someone with the moniker 
"Young Sheep Owner" replied soon after Nor bu posted his first 
message; "Hi, I have ten sheep." 

"I want to see their front teeth and tails. Send me pictures!" Nor 
bu replied without a greeting. 

A transaction was soon completed. Nor bu was satisfied and 
was more passionate about doing business with this new technology. 

However, several months later, he noticed that his new sheep 
were rapidly weakening. Further investigation revealed some sheep 
lacked front teeth, and the few teeth the others had were broken or 
made of plastic. Nor bu realized he had been tricked. 


Tibetan Terms 
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A Balloon 



As Sgrol ma walked home early in the morning from a hotel where she 
had spent the night with her boyfriend, she felt something smooth in 
her right shoe, but soon forgot about it. 

Sgrol ma was soon sitting with her parents and her little 
brother in their tent in the summer pasture. Most of the time, she 
talked, and her parents listened. As she spoke, she suddenly felt the 
smooth object in her shoe again. Removing her shoe, she stuck her 
hand inside, and to her shock and embarrassment pulled out a condom. 
Realizing that her parents had no idea what it was, she calmly threw it 
into a garbage box next to her and dismissively declared, "Oh, it's just 
a balloon." 

"A balloon!" Srgol ma's little brother cried happily as he 
grabbed it and put it to his mouth before his sister could stop him. 


Tibetan Terms 



sgol ma 
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Smell 


Bio bzang 


Don 'grub rgyal is thirty-three. He lies in bed. Vomit is sprinkled over 
the pink pillow cover and carpet. The stench fills every corner of the 
rooms. Tears mix with saliva and leak from his pale face. "I can feel 
you," he murmurs. 

He slowly wipes his mouth, rolls on his back, and stares at the 
ceiling, where a moth ceaselessly flogs a light bulb. 

"When did I start to hate?" he wonders. 

He can't answer this question. 

He loved his barren wife with all his heart. Every morning she 
had prepared fresh bread and tasty tea, and cooked different dishes for 
lunch and dinner. Now he lives alone in his store. He has instant 
noodles for supper, snacks for lunch, and avoids breakfast. He is 
unwilling to go home. 

Bde sk5dd sgrol ma couldn't accept that smell in their home. 
They quarreled and fought, and she cursed her husband's ancestors. 

She finally left and returned to her parent's home. 

• •• 

His mother was drunk in her bed as usual. He felt like puking when he 
neared her. He collected the bottles around Mtsho mo and cried out, 
"Why do you do this?" 

"Oh, come here, dear son!" 

He looked at her trembling hands and left. 

Mtsho mo was fifty-eight. She and her husband had sold their 
livestock to run a shop in the Township Town and had sent their son 
to school. Later, her husband passed away, but nobody talked about 
how and why. After that, her illness grew more serious. A doctor gave 
her a bottle of barley liquor containing a white snake. She took this 
tonic when headaches came. Sometimes she almost dared to tell her 
son, but words never came. 
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She was proud of her son, and after he graduated from college, 
she bought him a car using the family's resources, and also held a grand 
marriage celebration for him. 

He turns, grips a new bottle of barley liquor, struggles to open 
it, and murmurs, "I can feel you." 


Tibetan Terms 


bde skyid sgrol ma 
bio bzang 
don 'grub rgyal 
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Cleanse Evil From My Mind 

Chos skyong skyabs 


"I'm such a demon! I should not suspect A mchod. No! No! May the 
Three Jewels bless me, cleanse the evil from my mind, and remove my 
sins. Please bless me. I don't suspect A mchod, but it is so very strange," 
Don 'grub murmured in great consternation. 

Don 'grub recalled what his father had said a year ago: "Don 
'grub, my dear son, please come near. There's something you need to 
see before I die. Don't be sad for me. Please go to the shrine room and 
open the newest scripture cabinet. There's something in the top drawer 
rolled in a yellow cloth. Please bring it here. I can't walk very well. It 
was from my grandfather's father, when he walked to Lha sa. On the 
way, he met a group from Bla brang. A reincarnation bla ma in that 
group gave this to my grandfather's father and told him it would bring 
auspiciousness to our family. After that, nothing bad has happened to 
this family. We have kept it from my grandfather's father's time to now. 
When my father was dying, he gave it to me. Now it's your turn. After 
I pass away, you keep it safe. When you are in my situation, explain 
this to your son and give it to him." 

Don 'grub's father's d5dng words remained crystal clear in Don 
'grub's mind. He thought, "Should I tell my wife? I've been thinking 
about this all day." 

Anyway, when he returned home from escorting A mchod to 
his monastery, his wife wasn't at home. 

"Hm, may the Three Jewels bless me! Only A mchod was in the 
shrine room last night. Did he? No! No! I shouldn't suspect him, but 
I'm sure he saw it last night, and now it's gone." 

His wife arrived, noticed Don 'grub murmuring to himself, and 
asked, "What are you mumbling about?" 

"The thang ka is gone. Hm... hm... Did A... A... A mcho...?" 
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"Oh, my bla ma\ May the Three Jewels bless us!" she said. 


Tibetan Terms 


a mchod 
bla brang 
bla ma 

chos skyong skyabs 
don 'grub 
lha sa 


thang ka 
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Educating a Son 

Chos skyong skyabs 


Rdo qe hadn't been able to sleep after watching Ken Robinson's TED 
talk.2 It had shaken him and gone through his mind again and again. 

From a traditional herding area, he had graduated from a 
university, met a woman from a traditional family, and two years later, 
they married and moved to the County Town. Rdo rje had majored in 
early childhood education while at university and hoped to work in this 
area, but the reality was such that he found a government job in an 
entirely different field. 

Time passed. He became a father and wanted to do what was 
right for his son. Rdo rje was a very responsible father, carefully 
teaching his son how to read, greet and show respect to others, and so 
on. He also wanted to ensure his son received an excellent education 
and be the top student in his class. He sent his son to kindergarten 
when he was four-years-old and then to primary school. His son's 
marks were good and he was the top student in his class. Rdo rje was 
very pleased. To reinforce his son's study, he sent him to a monastery 
to study Tibetan during the summer and winter holidays. Sometimes, 
he also sent his son to training centers to learn English and Chinese. 
By grade five, the boy could recite many things he had learned in school 
and the monasteries. 

The boy's mother was very traditional. The son had learned 
many things from her. Many people liked the boy because he was very 
obedient. He never thought independently because he had been taught 
to listen and obey others and imitate those the elders around him 
praised. 

Eventually, he attended high school and was a top student. Rdo 
rje was very proud of his remarkable son. He then thought about how 
he might send him abroad and wondered what major his son should 

+Chos skyong skyabs. 2019. Educating a Son. Asian Highlands Perspectives 
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choose. Aware that the world was rapidly changing, he was at a loss, 
thinking about the future job market. He was troubled by ideas and 
discussion surrounding AI (Artificial Intelligence), biotech, and 
infotech. 

The TED talk had been about how education kills human 
creativity. Rdo rje now questioned everything he had thought was the 
best way to educate his son. Perhaps he had not prepared him for a 
future that would require critical thinking, creativity, and adaptivity. 


Tibetan Terms 


chos skyong skyabs 
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Lethal Imagination 



Father sent me to a primary school in a farming area in Khri ka after I 
finished first grade in the primary school in my home community - a 
herding area. On my first day at the new primary school, Bkra g.yang 
impressed me with his humorous behavior, which made everyone 
laugh. He was very friendly, so I didn't feel lonely nor like I was a 
stranger. I learned that he had not been promoted to the next grade, 
which is how we became classmates. 

Bkra g.yang and others from nearby often went home in the 
evening, and when they returned to school the next day, they regularly 
brought fruit and baked bread in their school bags for lunch. They 
shared this food with those of us who were from distant herding areas 
and slept in the school overnight. Bkra g.yang often had apples, pears, 
home-made baked bread, and cooked ears of corn, which he shared 
with us almost every day. Sometimes, the shoulder strap of his school 
bag broke because the contents were so heavy. 

As winter approached, the local children brought their toys to 
school. Those of us who boarded at the school repeatedly asked to play 
with these toys. Boys brought wooden tops and lashed them with a 
whip, which gave off sharp, loud sounds as the tops spun faster and for 
a longer time on the ground. The students had made most of the toys 
themselves. Bkra g.yang's toys were always the best. He had toys that 
most of us had never seen before. Even if there was only a short, five- 
minute break between classes, Bkra g.yang would rush outside the 
classroom and engage the students in very energetic play. He liked to 
imitate what he had learned from watching TV the previous night at 
home. 

The problem was that he often failed examinations. Sometimes 
he even got a zero. The teachers scolded, "Are you going to take 'eggs' 
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home again?" or "How are you going to eat your special 'egg'? With one 
chopstick or a pair of chopsticks?" 

The next year, he was again not promoted to the next grade. 
While we were in the third grade, he was still a student in the second 
grade. Both his parents and teachers had agreed to this. It was 
common for students to repeat a grade. I noticed that, as before, Bkra 
g.yang was surrounded by classmates during breaks, was still 
humorous, and continued to bring toys from home. 

When I was about to graduate from junior middle school in the 
same large school complex seven years later, Bkra g.yang was in the 
fifth grade of primary school. He was a monitor, and many of his 
classmates called him, "Father." Bkra g.yang's parents and teachers 
agreed that Bkra g.yang should repeat grades, noticing that he made 
slight progress as measured by his school marks when he repeated the 
same grade. 

While I was attending senior middle school in Khri ka County 
Town a year later, I learned that Bkra g.yang had dropped out of school, 
and was doing construction work with the local men. By this time, he 
was about nineteen years old. 

A year later, I heard what had happeed to him. He had been 
driving to the local temple on his family's motorcycle. A village woman 
irrigating a field had seen Bkra g.yang speeding on the expressway. 
Bkra g.yang noticed the woman and just at that moment, saw a truck 
in front of him. He squatted on his motorcycle while it was speeding, 
jumped off, and hugged a nearby tree, a maneuver many had seen on 
TV. 

The doctor said that his liver had exploded from the impact. 

He died that afternoon. 


Tibetan Terms 


bkra g.yang 
klu thar rgyal 
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Gullible Compassion 



Nor mtsho moved the flap of her tent to one side and walked outside. 
Her right hand gripped the handle of a wooden bucket with a bit of 
water in the bottom. From the front of her sash hung a milk hook that 
looked very old. The silver in the hook made it attractive. It suited her 
daily robe. She walked to where the milk yaks and mdzo mo 'female 
yak-cow hybrids' were kept, next to her tent. She released a tethered 
calf, which rushed to the yaks, found its mother, and started 
enthusiastically nursing while swinging its tail from side to side. 

It was late afternoon. Nor mtsho gazed around. Neighboring 
children were driving their family's yaks back to the camp from the 
mountains. After no more than a minute. Nor mtsho pulled the calf 
back and tied it again with a rope. She hung her milk-bucket on the 
milk-hook in front of her, bent forward a bit, and washed her hands 
with water that she emptied from the milk bucket. Next, she squatted 
on the left side of the mdzo mo the calf had just nursed. She leaned her 
head against the mdzo mo and began milking into the bucket while 
softly singing a milking song that only she and the mdzo mo could hear. 

Hearing the revs of an engine Nor mtsho paused, wondering 
who it might be. She stood and saw her neighbor with a white-capped 
man behind him on his motorcycle. Neighbors were planning to sell 
some of their yaks. Nor mtsho's family had discussed selling some old 
yaks, including the mdzo mo that she was now busy with. She had been 
milking it for more than ten years. 

Nor mtsho's family had to sell some of the yaks to repay a bank 
loan and its interest. Years ago, many locals borrowed money from the 
bank. Seeing such a great opportunity, her husband also borrowed 
10,000 RMB and signed a contract in Chinese, which he didn't 
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understand. He didn't care since it didn't stop him from borrowing 
money. 

Years passed, and he did not repay the loan. He had forgotten 
all about it. However, two years ago, the local bank and government 
informed the family they now needed to pay more than 20,000 RMB 
because the loan interest had increased over the years. Last year, some 
local officers came and warned the family that they would drive away 
half of her family's yaks if they didn't pay all the money by winter. 

The neighbor came to Nor mtsho's tent with the buyer as she 
was about to milk the last yak. The neighbor said he had sold eight yaks 
for a good price. The merchant offered prices higher than Nor mtsho 
expected for eleven of her yaks, including the old mdzo mo. She refused 
to sell because she knew the yaks and mdzo mo would be slaughtered. 

The next day, a younger, hatless buyer came. He promised to 
milk, not slaughter, the mdzo mo and other milk yaks for a while. 
Believing him. Nor mtsho decided to sell him the same yaks even 
though he offered a very low price. 

When the young, hatless merchant was about to drive the mdzo 
mo and other old milk yaks away. Nor mtsho pulled out some of their 
hair to remember their contribution to her family over the years. That 
night, she dreamed of mi lki n g the mdzo mo and the other, older milk 
yaks. She felt better recalling the buyer's assurance he would feed them 
well because they would be milked, not slaughtered. 

A few more days passed. At mid-morning. Nor mtsho observed 
the older, hatted buyer seated by the younger hatless man, who was 
driving a big truck full of yaks. She soon learned that the pair were a 
father and son team and that she had been tricked. 


Tibetan Terms 


klu thar rgyal 
mdzo mo 
nor mtsho 
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Warm Blood, Blue Sky 



On Nyi ma's third birthday, one of his family's goats gave birth to a 
lovely white kid. His father saw this as an auspicious omen, excitedly 
declared that the white kid'e would never be killed, and hung an amulet 
around its neck. Nyi ma didn't understand all this, but he knew he 
could play with the white kid. He shared food with the kid, so the kid 
often followed him. 

N5d ma's mother had died when he was only two-years-old. The 
white kid's nanny was milked and that was the milk Nyi ma drank. As 
N5d ma had no siblings the kid became his faithful playmate and 
companion. 

One day, Nyi ma slept while he was herding his family's sheep 
and goats in the mountains, and afterwards, often slept as he tended 
his family's goats. Considering this unusual, his father consulted a 
monk-diviner, who claimed that N5d ma was in great danger. A 
mountain deity had taken his spirit and to save Nyi ma, the family 
should sacrifice the living white goat on the mountain top where Nyi 
ma often slept. He concluded by adding that this had to be done by the 
father but N5d ma's presence was necessary. 

N5d ma was reluctant as was his father knowing how Nyi ma 
felt about the goat, but they had no choice. The kid was now a very old 
goat that followed N5d ma, as usual, to the mountaintop. Nyi ma kept 
his head down as they climbed to the mountaintop. Nyi ma's father 
patted his shoulder, and said, "Maybe it's best now that the goat is very 
old and has lost its teeth. Its hooves are also worn out! It won't need to 
suffer from hunger before its natural death." 

N5d ma sped up, leaving his father behind. It was clear he 
wasn't convinced. His father tried to catch up and panting, called out, 
"N5d ma! Nyi ma!" 
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N5d ma didn't reply, just kept climbing to the mountaintop. 
Once they reached the top, they lit an incense offering at the altar to 
the mountain deity. Dangling prayer flags fluttered energetically. Nyi 
ma turned his back to his father, who was busy slaughtering the goat 
and flinging its warm blood into the blue sky with his blood-covered 
hand while pra5dng throughout the process. 

Before long, Nyi ma's father felt something was wrong - 
something was missing. Nyi ma had disappeared. The father rushed to 
the edge of the cliff near the incense altar. "Nyi ma, Nyi ma!!" he 
shouted. When he saw Nyi ma's body at the foot of the cliff, his 
desperate screams echoing from mountain to mountain. 


Tibetan Terms 



n5d ma 
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Sugar 

Bio bzang 

She died two years ago. Every time she told my sugar story, she ended it 
with loud laughter. At that time, I didn't understand the humor in the story. 
Now, there is no more laughter. 

• •• 

I played with Brother, Rdo rje, and other friends on the ice from 
morning to afternoon. When we realized that we needed to go home, 
our shoes and trousers were wet. We were cold and hungry. Just the 
two of us were in the house. Pieces of bread and some dumplings were 
in the pot and still warm. We ate it all. 

We both knew that Mother kept a little white sugar for the New 
Year. If Brother and I obeyed her, she gave each of us one spoonful of 
white sugar as a reward. "Bso pa, should we eat some sugar?" said 
Brother, quietly with a smile. 

I agreed, so we took sugar out of a wooden box Mother had put 
on a high shelf. "Don't tell Mother. If she knows that we are eating 
sugar, she'll kill us," said Brother. 

After eating the sugar, we went to Uncle's family, where 
Grandmother, Aunt Bkra lo, and Mother were separating yak hair. 

"Where have you been? Have you had lunch?" asked Mother 

loudly. 

"We ate all of the food in the pot, but we didn't eat any sugar," 
I replied. 

Brother turned and stared at me. Mother looked at me and 
turned to look at Brother. 

"Our naughty boys ate all my sugar!" cried Mother angrily. 

"We didn't eat sugar," said Brother confidently. 

Mother stood up. 

"Did you eat all of the sugar?" asked Grandmother with a smile. 
"No, we just ate a little," I replied quickly. 
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They all laughed. 

From that time, this story became her "funny story" to share 
with others. She told it countless time, her laugh ringing out as clear as 
a bell when she ended with "And then he said, 'We ate just a little.'" 

I long to hear that laughter again. 


Tibetan Terms 


bio bzang 


bkra lo R 
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Best Friend 


Bio 


bzang 


Don 'grub sits on the floor of a hotel room, waiting... 

• •• 

Bio bzang takes Don 'grub to Guangzhou to help him sell caterpillar 
fungus. Don 'grub and Bio bzang were childhood playmates and 
classmates in primary school and middle school. Don 'grub failed the 
high school entrance examination, so he went home to do business. 
His caterpillar fungus business proved successful. 

Bio bzang was a student in the International Business College 
in Guangzhou, where he majored in finance. Don 'grub admired Bio 
bzang. 

9:30 AM. The train station. "Don 'grub, come quickly, we can't 
miss the train!" 

"Okay. Is a train more comfortable than a car?" 

"Is this your first time to take a train?" 

"Yes." 

Thirty-three hours later: "Wow! I've never seen such crowds 
before!" exclaimed Don 'grub. 

They walk through the train station. Don 'grub looks right, left, 
and behind, and then walks closer to Bio bzang. 

Bio bzang stops a taxi, and they get in. It takes an hour to reach 
Dezheng South Road. Don 'grub is uncomfortable and gets a headache 
in the car. 

"When do we get there?" asks Don 'grub. 

"Soon!" 

They book a hotel at a corner of Dezheng South Road. 

"Thank you for bringing me to such a great place! I never 
imagined that I could come to such a large, beautiful city." 

"Tomorrow, we'll sell your caterpillar fungus. Be sure it's in the 
bag," said Bio bzang. 
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The next morning, Don 'grub and Bio bzang sell the caterpillar 
fungus, get a good price, and spend the night in a grand hotel that 
charges 500 RMB a night! Don 'grub enjoys the room and sleeps well. 

Don 'grub wakes up around ten AM. Bio bzang is gone. Don 
'grub waits hour after hour. 


Tibetan Terms 


bio bzang 
don 'grub 


Chinese Terms 


Dezheng South Road, Dezheng nanlu 
Guangzhou r 
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A New Life 


'Jam 


dbyangs skyabs 


It was now lunchtime. Sgrol ma sat resting with her head against her 
back-basket in the yak enclosure about twenty steps from their yak- 
hair tent. 

"Mother, I'm hungry!" Sgrol ma's only child complained. She 
was five-years-old. 

"I'll soon finish collecting dung. Wait a bit," Sgrol ma said. 

"I can't wait. I'm so hungry," Sgrol ma's daughter whimpered 
and started sobbing. 

"Bitch! My daughter's hungry. What the fuck are you doing 
there?" Sgrol ma's husband shouted from where he lay in bed. 

Sgrol ma rushed to the tent, put some tamarisk twigs in the 
yellow-soil hearth, added dry yak dung, and used a match to light the 
tamarisk. Not much smoke passed through the rusty stovepipe that 
was several years old. The tent soon filled with smoke. 

"What the fuck are you doing?!" Sgrol ma's husband shouted 
while coughing. 

Sgrol ma said nothing, just opened the tent flap and tried to fan 
the smoke out. 

"Are you deaf?" Sgrol ma's husband demanded. 

Sgrol ma did not reply, not knowing what to say. She poured 
boiled milk in a baby's bottle and used her unwashed left hand to give 
it to her daughter. 

"Idiot! Did you break your right hand? What's wrong with your 
right hand? Nasty! You also didn't wash your hands. Is the river dry?" 
her husband bellowed. 

Sgrol ma was accustomed to such abuse and kept quiet, further 
enraging her husband, who grabbed one of his shoes by the bed and 
threw it at her. Sgrol ma dodged it. Further enraged, her husband got 
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out of bed, picked up the shoe's mate and beat Sgrol ma - hard. There 
was nobody in the tent to stop him. It was not the first time. 

Sgrol ma accepted these beatings as did many local women. 

Despite the pain, Sgrol ma did not cry. Instead, she fantasized 
about all the days and years ahead, hoping for a long life. Sgrol ma 
imagined one day being a nun and felt ecstatic, hoping for that day with 
a new sense of eventual freedom. 

• •• 

The next morning, Sgrol ma finished work. She was glad her husband 
had not beaten her. 

Unbeknown to her, her husband had silently died in bed. His 
daughter rode his neck and demanded, "Wake up. Father! I'm hungry. 
My me^ 'bottle' is empty," she complained. 

There was no answer. 

When she entered the tent and realized her husband was dead 
Sgrol ma sobbed, but then, a few minutes later, her heartbeat was fast, 
and she felt very warm. She grew joyful. 

People try very hard to look as others think they should look, 
so Sgrol ma lamented very loudly because she knew her daughter was 
closely observing her. As she lamented, she recalled that her husband 
had slaughtered countless yaks and sheep. 

Anyway, a new life awaited Sgrol ma. 


Tibetan Terms 


'jam dbyangs skyabs 


me me 
rwa nu 
sgrol ma 


1 Young children refer to rwa nu as me me 'baby bottle'. 
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Best Brothers 



Nor Idan and G.yang kho are brothers, and also were playmates and 
herdmates. Nor Idan is older than G.yang kho. They grew up, married, 
and lived separately in two households, but they were still neighbors. 

Years later. Nor Man's family had a son. Also, in accordance 
with government policy, the two brothers divided and fenced their 
pastures into two sections. Their life became more difficult because 
they needed to herd their livestock very carefully. Otherwise, their yaks 
easily broke through the fences and grazed in the other family's pasture. 

Time passed, and the two wives quarreled because G.yang kho's 
family didn't closely watch their yaks which broke through Nor Man's 
fences and ate grass in his pasture. 

The conflict between the two families grew. They talked less 
and visited each other less frequently. 

Nor Man blamed his wife for this, so she returned to her 
parents' home with her son and never returned. Nor Man soon 
divorced her, thus losing his only son. 

Later, Nor Man married a young woman who gave birth to two 

girls. 

Time passed. When goats were selling for a good price. Nor 
Man bought some. Unfortunately, the goats broke through the fences 
and ate the barley in his younger brother's field. The conflict 
intensified. Nor Man then decided to move to the other side of the 
mountain. 

After about twenty years. Nor Man's two daughters had 
married. Each now lived in her husband's home. 

G.yang kho was busy celebrating his grandson's three-year-old 
birthday with plenty of food, many guests, lots of liquor, and 
melodious traditional songs. Meanwhile, Nor Man was herding his few 
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yaks and sheep alone on the other side of the mountain. His hair was 
gray, and he used a walking stick. It seemed the world had forgotten 
him and his family. 


Tibetan Terms 


g.yang kho 
klu thar rgyal 
nor Idan 
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A Bolt of Lightning 



G.yang skyid went to fetch water and met two local women who were 
watering their livestock at the only water source in their winter 
pastures, which was shared by thirty families. The three women 
laughed loudly together, suggesting they were very close friends. After 
they exchanged gossip, G.yang skyid left with her plastic container full 
of water. 

"Why does she fetch water alone? Doesn't she have neighbors?" 
the younger woman asked after G.yang skyid left. 

"She doesn't feel alone. G.yang sk5dd likes talking to herself and 
enjoys her own jokes," the older woman said while watching G.yang 
skyid's diminishing back. 

The young woman laughed, thinking the older woman must be 

joking. 

"Oh! You are a new wife here. You don't understand, so let me 
explain. She once had a neighbor and a husband," the older woman 
said. 

"What happened?" the younger woman asked curiously. 

"I don't know, but many say she made the neighbor leave and 
drove her husband to his death," the older woman replied. 

"How did she do that? She doesn't seem like that kind of 
woman," the young woman asked, puzzled. 

"I heard that her neighbor's yaks ate barley in her family's field 
every year, but the neighbor wouldn't admit it, so the two neighbors 
stopped visiting each other. Conflict followed. You know, the most 
interesting thing was the two men in those families were brothers. 
Later, one brother built a house on the other side of the hill in their 
private pasture. The two families then lived separated by quite some 
distance." 
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"How did her husband die?" the younger woman asked. 

"He was killed by a bolt of lightning one stormy night while out 
visiting a woman," the old woman explained. 

"How awful! What terrible things did she do in a previous life?" 
"That's what I say!" 


Tibetan Terms 


g.yang skyid 
klu thar rgyal 
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Safe with Mother 


'Jam 


dbyangs skyabs 


A ten-year-old girl clad in a clean sheepskin robe squatted by a tree. 
Nearby, soldiers were forcing men, women, and her mother down a 
footpath. Wounded locals moved painfully down the footpath as 
soldiers pushed them on. They were heading toward the foot of a 
forested mountain. The girl sat motionlessly, too tired to go any further. 
She had five bullet holes in her clean sheepskin robe, and her right lip 
had been shot. She sniffed and smelled gunpowder. 

She wondered if her father would find her. It was just a dream. 
The soldiers had taken her father, but she did not know that. She 
patiently waited for him. 

Suddenly, two soldiers carr5dng guns over their shoulders 
appeared and approached her. They put their guns on the ground near 
her. 

She thought, "They are going to kill me." 

One soldier took out a grey rope from his pack and uncoiled it. 
The soldiers used the rope to tie their gun muzzles and butts together 
to make a stretcher. They put the little girl on it and carried her. The 
little girl was surprised to find it was comfortable. She could not believe 
there were such soldiers in the world. She watched the back of the 
soldier in front of her and said nothing. 

A while later, the little girl felt thirsty and a lot of pain. She asked 
the soldiers to stop so she could drink some water. They could not 
understand her because their languages were different. The little girl 
gestured, and eventually, the soldiers understood. They gave her a 
canteen of water. She drank some and felt better, though it smelled bad. 
She felt like her right leg no longer belonged to her. 

She did not see her father. 

When they reached the foot of the forested mountain, she saw 
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her mother with a group of peasants. She felt even more uncomfortable. 
She did not cry because she knew it would not help. She was afraid of 
the soldiers. Still, she hoped her mother would help her. 

Her mother was not allowed to approach her daughter without 
permission from the soldiers who, with gestures and sounds, ordered 
her to carry her child. 

The little girl was with her mother again. She felt safer, despite 
her injuries. 


Tibetan Term 


'jam dbyangs skyabs 
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Nine Rivers 

Bio bzang 

A kilometer from Rkang tsha Village, nine different streams combine 
into Nine River which runs through a narrow valley and rolls into the 
Yellow River, eventually flowing into the ocean. Locals drink from 
streams but never fetch water from Nine River. Herders, however, 
drive their livestock there to drink water. 

One sunny day, herders on a mountaintop watched a man in 
his sixties collecting stones and piling them up by the river. 

"He seems not to be drinking these days," a herder observed. 

"Well, forty-nine days haven't passed yet." 

"Maybe he'll never drink again." 

"Who knows? Last year he swore to A lags he would stop 
drinking, but soon he was drinking again." 

"Do you remember last time? He was drunk and sprawled out 
naked in the middle of the road, stopping cars and trucks. His family 
members had a really hard time taking care of him." 

"Now even his wife has left him." 

Twenty days earlier, his wife had cooked supper as usual and 
asked her stepdaughter and her husband's oldest brother to join them. 
They had a good meal that night, but her husband appreciated none of 
this. The next morning, they couldn't And her. Villagers gathered to 
search. 

"Did she have a serious disease?" 

"She went to the County Hospital with her stepdaughter 
because of a bellyache. They returned with some medicine. It didn't 
seem serious. 

"The day before she went missing, some villagers saw that she 
had visited the local monastery, and offered butter and money so the 
monks would chant for her missing son. 
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"Five years earlier, her son's gambling mates had come to his 
home and taken most of the family's property - one hundred sheep and 
ten yaks. After that, she didn't know where her son was." 

"How pathetic!" 

"Did her stepdaughter know she planned to leave?" 

"I don't know," said a herder who rarely spoke. 

"An5way, it's really sad, oM ma Nipad+me hU~M" 

The man finished building a stone pile by the river at the place 
where his wife had jumped into Nine River and drowned, and where 
villagers had pulled her corpse from the water. 

He sat by the stone pile, watching Nine River flowing on its long 
journey to the ocean. 


Tibetan Terms 


^ c\ -v 


bio bzang 
oM ma Ni pad+me hU~M 
rkang tsha 
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It Doesn't Matter 



The harsh weather and the heavy snow forced the herdswoman to drive 
her livestock back to their enclosures earlier than usual. When she 
entered her home, she added dry sheep pellets to the stove and soon 
had a pot of bubbling meat. She often paused, listened, walked to the 
window, and looked outside anxiously for her husband, who had gone 
to the Township Town. 

He was late. 

After hearing the sound of a motorcycle, she looked out again 
and saw her husband, his head wrapped in her bright red scarf, 
speckled with snow. She opened the door and went outside to greet 
him. 

"I'm freezing!" he exclaimed. 

"Why are you so late?" she asked while helping him gather what 
he had brought back from town. 

"I had a flat tire on my way home, but I was able to repair it," 
he explained. 

"Sorry to hear that! How good you made it home anyway!" she 
said optimistically. 

"A piece of glass! I hate those who throw bottles on the road! 
By the way, the old woman passed on." 

"What? Who passed away?" she asked in confusion. 

"The old women with a bit of a mustache. She lived with her 
single daughter," he replied, walking into the house. 

"Did she suffer a lot?" she asked curiously, following her 
husband. 

"No, she died very quickly," he said, unfastening his robe. 
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"How lucky! Locals were wrong in saying that she would surely 
suffer a lot before her death," his wife said as she removed steaming 
chunks of mutton from the pot and placed them on a platter. 

"People will say an5^hing!" her husband said and sat next to the 
stove, where he removed his shoes and warmed his cold feet so near 
the stove that they began to steam. "What cold weather! Anyway, she 
wasn't the only one! Some of her old colleagues died without suffering, 
too," he continued. 

"But everyone believes it, including my father, who witnessed 
those women who were leaders in 1958 mistreating locals," she 
countered. 

Her husband only said, "Please pour some soup in a bowl for 
me rather than arguing. I'm going to the funeral after supper." 

"Is the funeral tonight?" his wife inquired. 

"Yes, I would have missed it if I hadn't gone to town today. 
That's where I got the news," her husband replied. 

She walked to the window, looked outside, and observed, "The 
snow might not let up tonight." 

"It doesn't matter," her husband replied, chewing a piece of hot 
meat, "I have to go. At least I can help chant ma Ni if they've already 
found enough men to carry the corpse to the mountains." 


Tibetan Term 
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"No Doubt!" 



Everybody knew he had only three months to live. Everybody, that is, 
except Chos skyong and his wife. 

"I miss my livestock. I really want to go home," Chos skyong 
said to all his visitors. 

They all understood. Chos skyong was a successful herdsman 
with hundreds of yaks and sheep. 

Chos skyong had left home two months earlier and had just 
returned from the provincial capital for Lo sar 'Tibetan New Year', 
which he would spend with his wife in a rented apartment in the 
Township Town at the suggestion of his family and relatives. It would 
be warmer than in his house in the mountain pasture. 

Locals often visit those who experience difficulties. Many came 
and gave cash to Chos skyong, who sat on a sofa and chatted, his 
clothes hanging on his body like a scarecrow. Most visitors didn't know 
how to start a conversation after registering his appearance. He smiled 
and tried to talk, but speaking required much effort. 

His wife was happy that so many came and she energetically 
attended the visitors. 

One inebriated visitor apologized for his late visit, presented 
one hundred RMB, and then talked about his current life with his son 
after his wife left them. "I only own a few sheep, but life is still 
sustainable," he concluded as he took an open bottle of clear liquor 
from his robe pouch. He took a swig, and thus encouraged said, "As 
long as a person survives, the property is nothing!" 

Chos skyong agreed and repeated, "As long as a person survives, 
the property is nothing!" 

It was not Chos skyong's first time to recite this mantra. He had 
said it three years earlier when his son, who was in his mid-twenties. 
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had died in a car accident, leaving two little daughters. Chos skyong 
now had to struggle to make a living for his two granddaughters and 
their future. After their son passed away, Chos skyong and his wife 
worried about their own unpredictable deaths, concerned about their 
very young granddaughters. 

"I asked our monastery to chant for your recovery. It seems to 
have worked. You look much better," another visitor said 
encouragingly a few hours later. 

He nodded and said, "Definitely! No doubt!" 

"Shall I ask them to do more chanting?" the visitor asked. 

"No, thanks. My family's monk-diviner is coming soon!" he 

replied. 

Three years earlier, he hadn't been able to figure out why 
misfortune had come to his family until his family's monk-diviner 
persuaded him that fate and death are not in our hands, an idea he had 
accepted. 

A decade ago, a bellyache had pushed Chos skyong to consult 
his family's monk-diviner, who had suggested he consult the most 
famous Tibetan traditional doctor in the province. In the ten years 
after that consultation, he had taken medicine from three famous 
traditional doctors, and the medicine seemed to have worked. 

However, two months earlier, Chos skyong's bellyache had 
become more severe. His son-in-law, Skal bsang, the only literate 
person in Chos skyong's family, accompanied him to the provincial 
hospital. Though he had a college degree, Skal bsang had been unable 
to find a job. 

After Chos skyong's son's death, his daughter-in-law had soon 
returned to her parents' home, leaving the two children with their 
grandparents. Chos skyong's daughter and Skal bsang decided to move 
to Chos skyong's home from Skal bsang's parents' home. At that time, 
Chos skyong owned many yaks and sheep. Locals were jealous, and 
consequently, various rumors circulated about Skal bsang. 

The provincial hospital doctor said Chos skyong had only three 
months to live and nothing could be done to change that. 
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Skal bsang phoned Chos skyong's close relatives. After 
discussion, they decided to keep this a secret from Chos skyong and his 
wife. 


Tibetan Terms 


chos skyong 
klu thar rgyal 
skal bsang 
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"This is Not What I Want" 

Chos skyong skyabs 


The old wood-frame windows constantly vibrate on windy evenings. 
Accompanied by the wind whistling outside, the listener is serenaded 
by sounds that might be imagined as coming from musical instruments. 
I mostly ignored this symphony after moving into this house. 

When did I become like this? Sometimes I drift away for a few 
minutes, just gazing somewhere, unable to concentrate on my 
surroundings. 

How long do these fragmented thoughts linger? 

The house gets darker and darker. Frigid winters here on the 
Plateau, create extreme challenges for the herdsmen and their 
livestock. 

Time to drive the livestock into their enclosure and tie them. I 
know I should get up and help her, but I don't want to move. The fire 
is dying in the metal stove, and the house gets steadily colder. I should 
add some yak dung, but I don't want to move. 

Local villagers believe I have a chronic disease. Maybe they are 
right, but it's not biological. Something has got hold of my spirit. 

She finishes tying the yaks, enters the house, looks at me, and 
says, "I thought you were sleeping!" 

I don't reply. 

As she came inside, I just lay on the bed, looking at the ceiling. 
I don't remember when, but I put a cigarette in my mouth and lit it. It 
is nearly finished. I don't remember inhaling. Ashes litter my collar. 

"What's wrong with you? Are you ill? What do you want for 
dinner?" she asks. 

I do not dislike her, but I can't think of anything worth sa5dng. 
I continue l5dng on my back, looking at the ceiling with an open mouth. 

Time passes. 
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Something is moving on my right cheek. I investigate and 
discover it is a tear. 

"You don't look good. You should visit a bla ma tomorrow 
morning," she suggests. "He'll divine. Maybe he'll need to chant in our 
home. Should we go consult him tonight?" 

I don't reply. 

She finishes cooking and says, "Noodles. Here you go," and 
offers me a bowl. 

"Did you add salt?" I ask. 

"Yes! I'll add more if you like," she replies. 

After supper, the room is silent. I hear our hearts beat. She says 
a lot. I don't reply. Suddenly I want to say something, but I won't listen 
to her answer. 

In bed, she shows sexual desire. 

"This not what I want in my world," I say. 

She thinks I mean a sexual relationship. 

She misunderstands. 

I don't clarify. 

After I speak, I realize I have spoken. 

"What?" she says. 

"No!" I say. 

After a few minutes, I say something again, and again realize I 
have spoken. 

"This is not a good place to live. This is not what I want," I say. 

"'This is not a good place to live. This is not what I want.' What 
do you mean?" she asks. 

I give a long sigh and say nothing. 

"I'm just a herdsman," I say after a long pause. 

Later, she moves very near me, puts her left hand on my neck, 
and gently rubs my chest. I am on my back to her left. She skillfully 
kisses my neck and nuzzles my ear. 

I silently move her hand away and turn. 

Later, I lie on my back. She puts her right leg across my legs. 
Her right hand slowly moves down my chest... 
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bla ma 

chos skyong skyabs 
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Broken Promise 


'Jam 


dbyangs skyabs 



Don grub is thirty years old. Divorced four times, he is now married to 
his fifth wife. Just after this last marriage, his father warned, "Don't 
divorce again. If you do, don't come back home. Never, ever." 

Horseraces are popular in Don grub's home community. Locals 
are obsessed with horseraces and spend a great deal of time talking 
about this horse and that horse, horse prices, horserace awards, fodder, 
and the age of horses and their generations. 

Don grub dreamed of buying a great racehorse. He had a horse 
he had bought for 20,000 RMB. It was now getting old and did not run 
as fast as before. His friends said things like, "Your racehorse is like a 
donkey now. Why don't you buy another one?" 

"I don't have enough money," Don grub replied tiredly. 

• •• 

Mulling over what his friends said, Don grub eventually decided to pay 
70,000 RMB for a racehorse. The seller was Stobs Idan, his wife's 
relative. 

Stobs Idan said, "You know I didn't sell my racehorse to others, 
though some offered to pay a much higher price than you. I believe you 
will pay on time and your wife is my relative." 

"True! Thanks so much. I appreciate your kindness! I'll never 
forget you," Don grub gushed. 

"Bring the money tomorrow morning," Stobs Idan said 
seriously. 

"OK! No problem!" Don grub replied enthusiastically. 

• •• 

Don grub's delight lasted until he got home and announced, "I have to 
give 70,000 RMB to Stobs Idan tomorrow morning." 
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"What? Are you mad? Seventy thousand RMB?" Bde skyid, his 
wife, said in disbelief. 

Bde skyid was three years older than Don grub and knew little 
about racehorses. She didn't like horseraces, which she never attended. 
She said it was impossible to earn money that way. This led to quarrels. 

"Calm down. You know Stobs Man's racehorse won many 
competitions. Just last year he earned 20,000 RMB and three 
motorcycles," Don grub said impatiently. 

"I don't know, and I don't care. Go back and get Stobs Man to 
agree you don't have to pay," Bde skyid urged. 

Knowing he shouldn't anger his wife, and to avoid further 
argument, Don grub left the house and went to the nearby home of his 
wife's brother, Byams pa, who had a good relationship with Stobs Man. 
"Please tell him I really can't buy his racehorse. To compensate for 
breaking my promise. I'll give him the racehorse that cost me 20,000 
RMB," Don grub said pitifully. 

"OK! I'll talk to him," Byams pa said confidently. 

• •• 

"Don grub requests that you release him from his promise to buy your 
racehorse," Byams pa said. 

"Impossible. He promised! Many buyers have come offering to 
purchase my racehorse. Some have offered a much higher price than 
Don grub. However, he begged me, so I sold it to him at a low price 
because he's my good friend," Stobs Man said. 

Byams pa left, phoned Don grub, and reported ever5dhing. 

• •• 

Don grub plodded to a hut near their house where yak-dung was stored. 
He held a drop of dirty, smelly rain in his left hand that was seeping 
through the roof and muttered, "Useless, meaningless," while shaking 
his head back and forth. 

Don grub entered the hut without anyone seeing. He slung a 

rope over a roof-pole spattered with falling drops of filthy water. 

• •• 

At seven PM, the fire in Bde skyid's stove was nearly out. Bde skyid 
poured what little yak-dung remained in a yellow plastic bag into the 
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stove. She then sloshed to the hut to fetch more dung, muttering, "Such 
a useless husband! Why did I marry him?" 

She angrily shoved aside a piece of dirt-spotted yellow plastic 
that covered the entrance to the hut and came face-to-face with Don 
grub hanging from a creaking roof pole. 

Bde skyid screamed and jumped back outside. 

The piece of discolored, dirt-spotted yellow plastic flapped 
back and forth from the force of her exit, but then slowly steadied and 
hung heavily amid droplets of muddy, smelly water percolating 
through the roof. 


Tibetan Terms 


'jam dbyangs skyabs 
bde skyid 
byams pa 
don grub 
stobs Idan 
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Conceivable Inconceivables 

Chos skong skyabs 

Please don't snore. Please. Please. Please! Let me enjoy myself. Today, 
I can't feel it. Have I lost my feeling? Yes! Right! Cup, bottle, cigarette, 
what else? Key? 

Street lamps blur beside the road. 

Did I light a cigarette? What am I doing sitting on top of a 
building gazing down at this city? I can't see very well anymore. Who 
else is up late, waiting for tomorrow? 

When I was a child, I dreamed of returning home and being a 
teacher. Great! My family supported me. 

College. Another dream. Finished college. No jobs. 

I spent three months writing a business plan. I had a car 
accident in Gansu with a Chinese woman who is fifteen years older 
than me. An investor, she took a chance on my business. 

Four years passed. Ever5Thing changed. Business was good. It 
benefited local people. I was very glad about that. Later, I followed my 
investor and moved the business to Shenzhen. Business got even better. 

A big party followed last year's annual meeting with our 
employees. The next morning, I found myself in bed with my investor. 
Oh well, I had a nice time with her. We met at least once a week. 

This city becomes quiet. I light another cigarette and inhale 
deeply. A minute later, I flick it away. My heart pounds. I gaze into the 
dark distance toward my far-away home. 

Three months pass. My investor tells a story that shocks me. 
She has been in two failed marriages. "I didn't get pregnant. The doctor 
said the problem was me. Anyway, now I'm pregnant. It's yours." 
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Incredible. I don't know how to deal with this. My parents are 
very traditional. My local girlfriend is waiting for me. I pick up my 
bottle. It's so light. 

Empty. 

Tibetan Term 
chos skong skyabs 

Chinese Term 
Shenzhen 
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A Stitch in Time 


Rdo rje dpal 


'byor ^ 


When I was seven, I lived with my parents in my community's farming 
section. It was harvest time, and most of the villagers were busy. 
However, my family had finished reaping wheat from our fields two 
days earlier. Locals customarily take turns helping each other harvest, 
but I played with other kids. I was about one meter tall, had short curly 
hair, a round face, red cheeks, a light-colored face, dark eyes with 
double eyelids, and thick eyebrows. I wore a suit my mother had made, 
a cap with a red star above the visor, and handmade sheepskin shoes. 
Everyone thought I was a boy. I was mischievous, outgoing, often 
laughed, but I was also short-tempered. 

On this particular morning, while I was somewhere between 
asleep and awake, I struggled to wake up and was only vaguely aware 
of my parents chatting with each other. Mother called me to get up. 
She had put barley flour and milk tea with butter in my bowl and also 
had prepared steamed buns. Steam was still drifting over the buns, 
fresh out of the pot. "I made your favorite bread this morning," she 
called out as she went into the courtyard to churn milk. 

After breakfast, I went into my family's small garden to play 
with a Barbie doll. Sensing that someone was approaching me, I 
glanced up. It was my Aunt Ste be, who was holding a sickle. I was so 
excited I hugged her. She then suggested, "I'm going to your uncle's 
field to help harvest. Do you want to go with me? It's interesting in the 
fields." 

I was pleased to hear that, but I was afraid Mother would not 
give permission. Finally, with Aunt's persuasion. Mother agreed and 
cautioned, "Don't be naughty!" 

I promised her I'd be obedient and happily left. When we 
passed through the gate of my home, I saw my neighbor driving his 


tRdo rje dpal 'byor. 2019. A Stitch in Time. Asian Highlands Perspectives 
58:446-449. 
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single-axle walking tractor hitched to a trailer in circles on a threshing 
ground covered with rapeseed. His son, Lhu rig, was sitting on the 
trailer, obviously enjoying himself. I wanted to join Lhu rig on the 
trailer and play with him. I thought it would be fun. So I told Aunt I 
didn't want to go to my uncle's field an5miore. She then spoke to my 
neighbor, who agreed I could stay. I climbed onto the trailer where Lhu 
rig and I played jo5dully. 

We were having a nice time when suddenly I felt a piercing pain 
in my right hand that had got caught between an electric pole and the 
tractor for just a second. I panicked when I saw my hand was bleeding. 
I cried loudly and yelled, but my neighbor didn't hear. Lhu rig was 
quiet and didn't move, nor offer to help. Maybe he was shocked by all 
the blood. I was suffering badly. My hand had almost been cut into two 
parts between my middle and ring fingers. There was a lot of blood. I 
was frightened, but I had no idea what to do. Again I shouted and then 
cried as the pain worsened. I shook. I couldn't stand it. My neighbor 
still hadn't noticed anything. The tractor was very noisy. I angrily stood 
up in the trailer and went where he was seated. I wanted to stretch my 
hand out in front of him, but I didn't. Instead I continued shouting and 
crying and then jumped off the trailer. 

I heard Mother calling me. She came quickly and was shocked. 
"What's wrong with your hand?" she asked repeatedly. 

At last, the neighbor stopped driving and stared at me. 

"What did you do to my daughter's hand?" Mother demanded 
again and again. He didn't say a single word. Mom then took me home 
and wrapped my hand in cloth. As Father was absent, and there was 
no local clinic. Mother called Aunt's husband and asked him to take us 
to the clinic in Bya mdo Township by motorcycle. It was fifteen 
kilometers away, and I was in severe pain. 

Once we arrived, two women doctors examined my hand and 
said something in Chinese that I didn't understand. Then, holding a 
needle, one approached me. I was terrified and cried. I tried to escape, 
but I couldn't. Two women held me down and injected me with an 
anesthetic to allow my wound to be sewn up without pain. I was not 
allowed to watch during the procedure. The anesthetic worked as I 
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didn't feel much pain. When I eventually saw my hand again it was 
wrapped in gauze. Mother stayed with me. I now realize how worried 
she must have been, but I didn't know nor care at the time. 

When we got back home, Mother put a mat on the porch for me 
to sit on. She made noodles with mutton and fed me. Tears flowed from 
my eyes. I ate a few noodles, and although Mother insisted I have more, 
I couldn't as I had no appetite. 

Father suddenly arrived and was very anxious. I wept again. I 
felt so weak. After a short while, I saw Aunt coming, and began sobbing 
again. I couldn't control myself. My heart had melted. 

The worst thing was that I then had to be put on an intravenous 
(IV) drip for three terrifying days. The next day. Father and I went to a 
larger township. Many patients had IVs in that clinic. Father was very 
familiar with the doctor, who was a monk. After Father had described 
my situation, a nurse brought a needle. Another needle! I was so afraid 
I scrambled under the bed. "My dear daughter, please come out! You 
won't suffer from pain. I'll buy your favorite snacks and toys after the 
injection," pleaded Father. 

I felt a little better hearing that, but I was still afraid of the 
injection. Finally, I had the injection. We stayed in my Aunt's home in 
the township town for three days until the treatment ended. 

Seven days later, my parents took me back to the clinic to have 
the stitches removed. Even my grandparents and one of my aunts came 
to the hospital to be with me. A female doctor led Father and me to a 
room where Father held me tightly in his arms as the stitches were 
taken out. In absolute terror, I screamed, "You are all merciless! Don't 
you have sympathy? Please don't do this to me." 

Although I didn't feel much pain, I yelled again and again 
because I was terrified. Several months later, my wound had healed, 
but my little finger wouldn't move easily. Scars are still obvious. 

This accident powerfully affected me. I became quite fragile 
and soft-hearted and easily wept when encountering any sentimental 
event. This is my most striking early childhood memory. 
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Review: Faith and Empire: Art and Politics in Tibetan 

Buddhism by Karl Debreczeny 

Reviewed by Rob Linrothe (Northwestern University) 

Karl Debreczeny (ed). 2019. Faith and Empire: Art and 
Politics in Tibetan Buddhism. New York: Rubin Museum of 
Art. 272pp. ISBN-io:o6921946o 6 (hardcover 50.28USD). 

The aims of the spectacular Faith and Empire exhibition at the Rubin 
Museum of Art^ and its admirable catalog are "to reground Tibetan 
Buddhist art in its historical and global context and highlight a 
d5mamic aspect of the tradition related to power, one that may run 
counter to popular perceptions, yet one that is critical to 
understanding this tradition's importance on the world stage" (19). 
Tibetan Buddhist art serves as "both an active agent and primary 
medium of government propaganda." While "faith was a path to 
legitimation and a means to power... rituals were potential weapons 
of war and ... art a conduit" (19). The catalog's essays and the 
exhibition on which it is based were designed as a corrective to 
"romanticized projections born from colonial encounters" that tend to 
separate Buddhism from politics when in fact they have often been 
inseparable and symbiotic, particularly in Tibet (19). The catalog 
features Tibetan Buddhism's catalytic role in Tibet and at the courts of 
the Tangut, Mongol-Yuan, Ming, and Manchu-Qing in: 

claiming power, both symbolic and literal.... The objective here is not to 
suggest that the Mongolian, Chinese, or Manchu empires were idealized 
Buddhist kingdoms but rather that the deployment of religious rhetoric 



+Rob Linrothe. 2019. Review: Faith and Empire: Art and Politics in Tibetan 
Buddhism by Karl Debreczeny. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:451-470. 

1 Full disclosure: Between 2004 and 2006 I was the inaugural curator at the 
Rubin Museum and in 2014 ,1 curated an exhibition at Northwestern 
University's Block Museum of Art that traveled to the Rubin Museum as its 
second venue. 
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was central to their respective claims to legitimacy, with religious rituals 
being one of several means to establish and maintain power (48). 

Karl Debreczeny, the organizing curator of the exhibition and the 
catalog's editor, has gathered the threads of a great deal of scholarship 
on the history, religion, and art of Tibetans, Tanguts, Mongols, and 
Manchus and designed a continuous narrative over the ten chapters of 
the catalog that he and eight other authors weave. The scope is 
sweeping and the pace rapid: from the seventh century to the 
nineteenth, from northern India to Mongolia, from Bihar to Beijing, in 
less than 275 pages. The exhibition was exhilarating, filled as it was 
with superb examples of painting, sculptures, books, metalwork, and 
textiles from varied collections. 

The catalog is also generously outfitted with wonderful full- 
page illustrations, overall photographs, and satisfying details of works 
that were included in the exhibition, as well as others that were not. 
They are distributed within chapters written by some leading scholars 
of religious studies, political history, and art history, including 
American, Chinese, European, and Tibetan authors. To extend the 
"weaving" metaphor, in the catalog, the art is often submerged as the 
invisible underlying structure, the warp threads on which the historical 
and religious wefts are wrapped-cited but not always discussed. It is 
the price paid for interdisciplinary scholarship, and we can be grateful 
that non-art historians provide succinct and fascinating discussions of 
periods and movements that produced the featured art. Nevertheless, 
in a few of the essays, the warps rise to the surface and are illuminated, 
predictably, most often in the chapters by the three art historians 
(Debreczeny, Xie, and Chou). 

Early on, themes are introduced that will be later elaborated in 
chapters. The introduction by Debreczeny, "Eaith and Empire: An 
Overview" begins one of these topics, the "internationalism" of the 
Tibetan empire. Its holdings in Central Asia, especially at Dunhuang, 
and the images of Tibetan kings and notions of Buddhism's bestowal 
of "divine sanction" and "sacrosanct rulership" (24) are the most 
pertinent. Tantric teachings promoting "magical warfare," were 
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accepted early on and are here exemplified with the capsule biography 
of the twelfth century Lama Shang Tsdndru Drakpa, illustrated by a 
portrait sculpture from the Jacques Marchais Museum, an example of 
a work that is never discussed for its own sake. The Tangut Xia ("Xixia") 
kingdom is introduced as well as its prefiguring of Mongol engagement 
with Tibetan Buddhism. The Mongol-Yuan rulers, their Tibetan 
preceptors, and the role of Mahakala as weaponized state protector are 
presented, and they all seem to reappear in most of the later chapters. 
The Nepalese artist Anige (1244-1306), one of three named artists to 
whom examples are attributed (with the late seventeenth- to early 
eighteenth-century Zanabazar and the fifteenth-century Khyentse 
Chenmo), is singled out for individual attention. 

Here and in his chapter on Tibetan Buddhist art produced 
during the Ming Dynasty, Debreczeny gives admirable attention to 
book production and printing. Instead of isolating them into a separate 
category, the author integrates them into discussions of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. A few ceramics and lacquers are also 
welcome additions in the Ming and Qing chapters, along with textiles 
which are featured in several of the essays. 

Religious historian Ronald M Davidson provides a wide- 
ranging and learned discussion of early texts related to "Indie Roots of 
Political Imagery and Imaginaire." He addresses two different Indie 
models of Buddhist divine kingship, one found in a fragmented story 
of the cakravartin in Sanskrit and Tibetan (but not Chinese) versions 
of the Lalitavistara^ and the other in diverse early sources on "the 
myth of "Mahasammata, the lawgiver who represents a mythological 


1 Davidson relates the Lalitavistara discussion of the seven treasures of the 
cakravartin to two fifteenth-century Ming embroideries that depict them. 
Unfortunately, the description does not always match the images. There is 
clearly a kneeling official holding a tablet in the upper left in the detail on p. 
55, and an armored warrior with a shield and sword at the bottom center. 
Instead, the textual description calls for a "citizen" and a "minister." The 
"minister" should relate to the official but Donaldson identifies the image of 
the warrior as minister and the image of the kneeling official as the "citizen." 
By Ming times - and even earlier - the seven treasures had evolved to 
including the "wise general" instead of a "citizen." 
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refurbishment of the old Indian republics' selection of their leaders" 
(57). Davidson then discusses "Tantric Buddhist Kingship" in the form 
of vidhyddhara and the elevation of wrathful deities before turning to 
Tibetan incorporations of Indie Buddhist ideas into Tibetan 
indigenous traditions of kingship. He insightfully compares the 
"Tibetan and Central Asian understanding of a military hero who also 
stands as the chief priest... [a]s much shaman and magician as hero, 
warrior, and astute politician" (64), advisor to the Indian Buddhist 
monarch described as "son of the gods {devaputra) because he 
suppresses evil beings and follows the Dharma" (65). 

Donaldson briefly considers the gradual Buddhicization of the 
Tibetan imperial legends beginning in the tenth or eleventh century. 
This segues nicely with Buddhologist Brandon Dotson's Chapter 3, 
"The Emanated Emperor and His Cosmopolitan Contradictions." 
Dotson outlines the "centuries-long process" by which the three kings 
of seventh to ninth century imperial Tibet were transformed into 
Buddhist kings and emanations of Bodhisattvas and Buddhas, "one of 
the central founding myths of Tibetan Buddhism" (72). This equation, 
in turn, helps justify depictions of Buddhas wearing Tibetan-style royal 
robes and boots, such as the Pritzker Vairocana (Fig 3.4). Dotson also 
delineates the early Tibetan kings' "Central Eurasian 
cosmopolitanism" by staging the royal hunt as "a spectacular form of 
royal theater." The gilt silver rhytons and beakers enjoyed at the 
Tibetan court were "gifts from foreign dignitaries [or] the work of 
Sogdian, Persian, Chinese, Turk, or Tibetan artisans employed by the 
Tibetan court" (76). Three such vessels, possibly eighth century, from 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, were featured in the exhibition and the 
catalog and related by Dotson to banqueting scenes described in the 
Old Tibetan Chronicle. 

The period between the ninth century collapse of the Tibetan 

Purgyal Dynasty and the use of Tibetan Buddhism and its art at the 

Tangut Xia court in the twelfth century is a gap that might have been 

filled with a chapter relating to the formation of the so-called Purang- 

Guge Kingdom in the western Himalayas. The latter's royal lamas, 

• • 

such as Yeshe O, were devoted patrons who were involved in founding 
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important temples in Tholing and Tabo. Admittedly, there has been 
considerable work done on this area, including by the Rubin Museum, 
but the absence in this context highlights the emphasis in this 
exhibition and catalog on Central Tibet and its connections with 
Tanguts, Mongols, and Manchus to the north and east. 

The prominent Chinese scholar of Tibetan and Tibet-related 
Chinese art, Xie Jisheng, contributed a chapter to the catalog, ably 
translated by Michelle McCoy. The bulk of the chapter provides 
extended treatments of four works in the exhibition, two of them 
textiles (an issue addressed below).i In the first section of the chapter, 
Xie reviews a history of the Tangut kingdom (1038-1226), precariously 
posed between northeast Tibet and northwest China (its capital in 
what is now Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region), and its Buddhist 
relations with Central Tibet. Xie reiterates his theory - still intriguing, 
still controversial - that Dunhuang Cave 465 is from the Tangut period 
of control over the Dunhuang region rather than the Mongol Yuan 
period as usually assumed. ^ Xie makes clear that despite the 
interaction at different levels - artistic, technical, iconographic, and 
doctrinal - Tangut art "followed its own developmental path" (88). 

The inclusion of a chapter, shortened, edited, and translated 
into English by a learned Tibetan is admirable for its own sake. 
"Tibetan Buddhism and Art in the Mongol Empire According to 
Tibetan Sources," the fifth chapter, is by the deputy director and chief 
curator of a private museum in Chengdu, Tsangwang Gendun Tenpa. 


1 The use of long-rejected term "Dhyani" Buddha as it appears on pages 94 
and 96 in the translation by Zhu Runxiao of Xie Jisheng's entry on the 
Cleveland's kesi (Fig 4.7) calls out for correction. Certain unsupported, 
questionable iconographic classifications are also made, such as identifying 
the blue Vighnantaka, the central figure in the Cleveland kesi, as 
Trailohyavijaya (who, to my knowledge, is not, "interchangeable" with Acala 
as the text states). Also mistaken is the statement that he tramples Parvatl 
and Ganesa [97]. While the Hindu Ganesa (who is missing one tusk) is 
arguably closely related to the Buddhist Vinayaka (usually, as here, with two 
complete tusks) and is often confused with him, the figure identified as 
Parvatl is unmistakably Mahesvara. Whether the error derives from the 
translations or the Chinese original is not indicated. 

2 For an extended treatment of this argument, see Xie Jisheng (2004:38-45). 
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He trained as a painter, not a historian, and takes a decidedly textual 
approach, as the title of the chapter indicates. The occasional lapses 
from a critical historian's perspective are the price we pay for a 
welcome distinctive diversity of approaches.^ In this case, as in other 
chapters, the works of art are mainly illustrations, not the focus of 
discussion. Gedun Tenpa does offer specific suggestions for the year in 
which both the Tibet Museum's Acala and the Met's Vajrabhairava 
mandala kesi were made, based on their Tibetan inscriptions (1210 
and 1329, respectively) and the catalog follows that dating in the 
illustrations' captions, though neither were included in the exhibition. 

More than a third of the catalog is devoted to the Chinese Ming 
and the Manchu Qing dynasties' patronage of Tibetan Buddhism and 
its art both at home in those dynasties' capitals "for internal court use 
and as part of complex diplomatic exchanges with Tibetan hierarchs, a 
projection of what we might today call soft power" (125). Debreczeny's 
chapter on the Ming is a fresh survey of the principal media 
undergoing extraordinary refinement in this period, including 
metalwork; silk embroidery and kesi tapestry; painting; porcelain; and 
book illustration, production, and printing. The "jeweler's precision in 
ornamentation" (131) of the metalwork has long been recognized,^ but 
the inclusion of the Cernuschi's major work (ht. 136 cm) from Qutansi 
in Qinghai Province was itself worth the price of admission to the 
exhibition for fortunate viewers in New York. 

Some confusion about textiles (discussed below) creeps into 
the discussion of the Hevajra silk embroidery, the "cover lot," which 
was also featured prominently in the exhibition. It is not an example 
of a woven silk thangka as is stated (131) though Debreczeny's 
extensive treatment of the inscription on the back reveals that it was a 
paradigmatic example of textiles produced in China used as 


1 For example, an anecdote transmitted in a seventeenth-century Tibetan 
text is accepted as evidence that the Tangut kings provided gifts of weavings 
to Sakya Monastery in Tibet in the twelfth century (106). Some surprising 
assertions are passed along as factual such as the claim of an eighteenth- 
century author that Chinghiz Khan arrived in Tibet in 1206 and ruled it 
(106). 

2 See for example, Watt and Leidy (2005). 
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inducements and rewards for Tibetan religious leaders to travel to 
China. Debreczeny demonstrates that this exquisite work was made, 
inscribed, and offered to Shakya Yeshe (d. 1435), most likely at some 
point after the first of two trips to Nanjing and Beijing in 1415 and 1434, 
respectively. He also clarifies the origin of the famous kesi portrait of 
Shakya Yeshe in the Tibetan Museum of Lhasa (not in the exhibition) 
as commissioned in a commercial kesi workshop in China by two of the 
latter's disciples, not an imperially ordered gift as is usually presumed 

(131-134)- 

Next, the eminent historian of Tibet and Tibetan literature. Per 
K Sorensen, offers a conceptual framework for a number of important 
images of the Fifth Dalai Lama and his prior births. His essay, "Rise of 
the Dalai Lamas: Political Inheritance through Reincarnation," 
examines how the ideology of the Dalai Lamas as religious and political 
rulers tapped into the special relationship conceived between 
Avalokitesvara and Tibet, the legends of the founder of the Tibetan 
d5masty, Songtsen Gampo (ca. 605-649), as well as a growing list of 
celebrated religious forerunners. The narrative of one coveted 
sculptural image, the "original" sandalwood Phakpa Lokesvara 
(illustrated with a later [distant] "copy" in the exhibition) concisely 
demonstrates the exhibition's central theme, how "the precious icon 
became enmeshed in politics" (162), military conflicts, "national" 
significance and legitimacy, and the decisive role of Mongols in Central 
Tibet in the seventeenth century. 

Bryan J Cuevas' contribution, "The Politics of Magical 
Warfare," is key for illuminating the central concept of the exhibition. 
Again, while not dealing specifically with the objects that appear in the 
chapter, this work by a specialist in Buddhism and Tibetan religion, 
convincingly explicates the ritual function of themes and genres in 
Tibetan art that tend to be singled out mainly for their striking 
aesthetic interest. These include mandala, black thangkas, hybrid 
(theriormorphic) themes (e.g., snake-bodied R^ula with a human 
torso, raven-headed and raven-winged Mahakala, buffalo-headed 
Yama, Yamari, and Vajrabhairava), the flayed skins of "enemies" 
pinned by triangular daggers, and the like. So many of the most 
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intriguing and striking Tibetan works of art are not (merely?) frothy 
expressions of unconscious fears. They represent aspects of "magical 
warcraft," employed by a number of the paragons of Buddhism 
(including Lama Shang and the Fifth Dalai Lama) to destroy very real 
armies attacking them, or threatening to do so. Cuevas nicely joins an 
analysis of how "ritualized acts that manipulate hidden links or bonds 
of macro-and microcosmic correspondences" (172) with translated 
accounts of the practitioners themselves describing the rituals, their 
results, and their failures. This is the "dark side," as it were, of Tibetan 
Buddhism and its art, one at odds with the idealized views of "non¬ 
violent" Buddhists and Tibetans, though just as deeply rooted in the 
historical record. Neither the ethics of this violence nor the audacious 
rationalization of killing as "liberation" are explored here, but plenty 
of examples of the regional, clan, ethnic, and sectarian rivalries that 
provoked the ritualized violence are provided. 

Chapter Nine is mainly devoted to the well-studied biographies, 
activities, and artistic productions of the eighteenth-century Qianlong- 
era (r. 1736-1795) Qing emperor^ and his Tibetan Buddhist preceptor 
Changkya Rolpai Dorje (1717-1886). Portraits of both abound, and the 
emperor's, in particular, are both wide-spread (including in 
monasteries in Central Tibet), and varied.^ Because of the connection 
established in the early Qing period between "Manchu" and 
"Manjusri," many of the portraits of the Qianlong Emperor depict him 
with the attributes of the latter but in Tibetan monastic robes, and 
surrounded by deities and teachers. Wen-shing Chou, an art historian 
specializing in Tibeto-Chinese art who teaches at Hunter College, 
competently discusses the "triumvirate at the center of the Buddhist 
empire," that is, the emperor, his preceptor, and the Sixth Panchen 
Lama who died of smallpox on his ill-fated visit to Beijing at the 
invitation of the emperor to celebrate the latter's seventieth birthday. 

1 In the catalog, "Qianlong" is used as the emperor's personal name; the 
same is occasionally true of "Yongle" in the chapter on the Ming. Properly, 
these are era names, but for non-specialist audiences, they are increasingly 
used as if otherwise. 

^ They are well illustrated in the catalog, but none could be included in the 
exhibition. 
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Chou explores the "layering of identities," "playful interchangeability," 
and "imaginaries" in the production of a purported copy of the 
Panchen Lama's Tashilhunpo Monastery in the Manchu imperial 
preserve north of Beijing, in Chengde, in anticipation of the Panchen 
Lama's visit. Also discussed are memorial shrines prepared afterward, 
and other related works, including a hollow dry lacquer sculpture, a 
carved lacquer butter lamp, porcelains, and paintings included in the 
exhibition. These were produced at the Manchu Qing court with mixed 
inspiration, one stream of which was certainly Tibetan Buddhist 
artistic motifs, themes, and conventions. 

The final chapter spans the seventeenth to the twenty-first 
centuries and touches on the most varied and extreme forms of 
Mongol-Tibetan relations. Unexpected stops along the way include 
Muslim communities in the Qing, the quasi-Christian Taiping 
Rebellion, Agvan Dorzhiev (l854-l938)-the Thirteenth Dalai Lama's 
emissary to the Russian Tsar Nicholas Il-the White Russian painter 
Nicholas Roerich (1874-1947), a "Buddha from Space" carved from 
iron meteorite, and a proposed 177-foot tall Maitreya sculpture in 
Mongolia, based on a Zanabazar sculpture included in the exhibition. 
In this final chapter, as dizz5dng and exhilarating as the exhibition 
itself, Maitreya and the utopian Buddhist hidden kingdom of 
Shambhala are the connecting threads. The distinguished historian, 
Johan Elverskog, is the guide for this final tour-de-force. 

The significance of this catalog's contribution to the study of 
Tibetan Buddhist art lies in its welding of perspectives, genres, 
disciplines, and regions. Fairly original in this integration of diversity, 
it avoids the danger of the superficiality of the "survey." In its embrace 
of this mode in the catalog, it necessarily rejected the traditional 
format of assessing each work of art with a roughly equivalent degree 
of scrutiny and explication. As already indicated, the selection of 
individual examples was superb, but the unusual combination of very 
high quality and rare examples in an overview format required 
regrettable neglect of analysis of the details of theme and style of each 
work. In what follows, inspired by the opportunity to examine in 
person one of the works in the exhibition, I attempt to offer a mild 
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critique not of what was done but of a lost opportunity, making legible 
the costs of choosing one method of documentation over another. 
Again, what was accomplished in the exhibition and the catalog was 
original and valuable. What was not done in the catalog, calls out for 
reconsideration. 

However, before getting to that, there is a minor assertion 
repeatedly appearing in several of the scholarly chapters that calls for 
reconsideration. In various chapters, it is suggested that early kesi with 
Tibetan Buddhist themes, including one found at Khara Khoto, were 
produced in the Tangut Xia territory. Already in the introduction, kesi, 
misleadingly translated as "cut silk," is described as "a technique 
developed in Central Asia and adopted by the Tangut court for the 
making of Tibetan Buddhist icons" (28). In Chapter Four, on the 
Buddhist art of the Tangut Xia, we are told that the Tanguts adopted 
and incorporated the "skills and technologies [of 'Chinese kesi textile 
art'] to create thangkas" and then after the dynasty's destruction by the 
Mongols, "kesi thangka techniques were transmitted to the Mongol 
Yuan" (88). Repeated in the fifth chapter, Tsangwang Gendun Tenpa 
also asserts that the "workmanship" of Acala and the Lama Shang kesi, 
both in the Tibet Museum in Lhasa, are Tangut (105).^ 

Note that in these three cases, it is not a matter of the design, 
but the "technique," the "skills and technologies," or the 
"workmanship," impl5dng the Tanguts were making these in the 
Tangut Xia kingdom by and for Tanguts. Where is the corpus delecti 
for this - the evidence for this claim that Tanguts were operating the 
looms in their territory, instead of sending designs to Chinese weavers 
in such long-standing centers as Hangzhou for execution, as it seems 
most likely to me? The only citation for the identification of this group 
of kesi as being produced in the Tangut kingdom is in the introduction, 
where, in note 34, the catalog for "the groundbreaking exhibition 
When Silk Was Gold" is cited (49). However, as the authors of that 
catalog acknowledge: 


1 As Debreczeny rightly notes, Gendun Tenpa's dating of these weavings and 
the attribution to the Tangut kingdom is not universally recognized (49n34). 
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production of kesi in the Tangut Xia ... has been inferred from a passage 
in a Tangut document relating to official workshops in theTiansheng reign 
(1149-1169) of Emperor Renzong. This passage, however, is concerned 
with both silk weaving and wool weaving and is not explicit in reference to 
kesi. Far more compelling evidence for the production of kesi seems to be 
provided by actual examples, some woven with pearls, that are of great 
technical expertise and are closely related stylistically and 
iconographically to Tangut art.^ 

If the only real evidence for the Tangut provenance of these weavings 
is their resemblance to Tangut paintings in style and iconography, that 
is not sufficient when dealing with a media that was inherently 
transmedial. It is a familiar characteristic of kesi that it reproduces 
paintings and calligraphic scrolls with such fidelity that the woven 
product appears to be a brushed painting or scroll. Given a sufficiently 
detailed cartoon, Song and Yuan weavers could reproduce Song album 
leaves, bird-and-flower paintings, ink landscapes, and poems by 
Northern Song calligraphers,^ or for that matter, wrathful deities of 
Tibetan Tantric Buddhism. 

Wardwell and Watt (1997) also refer to a close material 
relationship between several of the so-called "kesi thangka" in terms of 
a shared distinctive "tangle of long weft threads and by the lengthy 
ends of numerous broken and replaced warps that cover the reverse 
side."3 This suggests that they originated from the same workshop. Yet 
they acknowledge that some members of the group with Tibetan-style 
designs do not share those characteristics and that the Met's Yuan 
D5masty Vajrabhairava mandala, featured in the Gedun Tenpa chapter 


1 Watt and Wardwell (1997:60). 

2 See Tunstall (2015), who writes that kesi literally means "weft-woven silk" 
using discontinuous wefts (24). The weaving technique creates the effect of 
vertical gaps between colors described by another term in use, "slit-tapestry 
weaving" (not that slits are cut into the fabric). A Song account claims that it 
takes a whole year to make enough for a woman's robe (34) which, even if 
exaggerated, suggests a very labor-intensive craft. At any rate, "cut silk" as a 
translation is unsatisfactory. 

3 Watt and Wardwell (1997:60). 
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of Faith and Empire, is finished in the same way. It is difficult to accept 
that a commission executed more than one hundred years after the 
destruction of the Tangut Xia Kingdom was produced in a Tangut-run 
workshop, instead of one of the many operated in Hangzhou or Suzhou 
and the Bureau for Imperial Manufacture under tight Mongol control. 
Accordingly, the technical data do not unequivocally support a Tangut 
Xia production zone, any more than the designs demonstrate an origin 
at looms within the Tangut kingdom. 

Such fine kesi required a tremendous amount of the finest silk 
thread for both warp and weft. Weaving is just the final step in a 
complex process, from hatching silkworm eggs, reeling raw silk from 
the cocoons; disentangling, smoothing and twisting (quilling) the silk 
yarn; and spooling the yarn produced by many households and 
gathering it to the specialized workshops capable of producing kesi. 
Where is the evidence for either the production of silk in or its 
importation to, the Xia Kingdom? The single passage from the Tangut 
Tiansheng regulations referred to above that has been used to support 
the supposition of weaving workshops at the Tangut court seeks to 
limit allowable waste and loss during transport and preparation of 
precious resources, suggesting shortages, not plentitude. ^ As Morris 
Rossabi in the same When Silk Was Gold catalog indicates, after 1004 
the Song annually provided the Tanguts with 40,000 bolts of silk, and 
after the mid-eleventh century, with 153,000 bolts per year. ^ The 
Tibetans do not have a distinguished silk weaving industry or tradition 
- they certainly never produced kesi - what is the evidence for the 
Tanguts having one? 

Of course, it is possible that without registering in the surviving 
historical record, Tangut weavers learned the techniques in eastern 
China, or that eastern Chinese weavers were induced to come work for 
the Tanguts, that the looms necessary to produce these ultra-fine 
weavings were built, and the silk was produced in the Tangut Xia 
Kingdom or imported at the necessary massive quantities. But until 
evidence is produced to securely demonstrate that, I find it premature 


1 Ibid, 62ni6. 

2 Ibid, 10. 
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to assume that there were no commercial workshops in eastern China 
willing to take Tangut-and Tibetan-commissions for weavings in 
which they specialized, just as was done later in the century under the 
Ming, as Debreczeny has shown in relation to the kesi portrait of 
Shakya Yeshe in the Tibetan Museum of Lhasa.^ Such was also the case 
as late as the early twentieth century when the well-known set of 
paintings of the Panchen Lamas with their preincarnations associated 
with Tashilunpo were woven as tapestries (not kesi) with both Tibetan 
and Chinese inscriptions in Hangzhou. Sets were sent to Geluk 
monasteries all over the Tibetan cultural sphere. Today, they are found 
as far west as at K5d Gompa in Spiti and Karsha Gompa in Zangskar, 
where I have personally documented them in 2006 and 2018, 
respectively. 

Several collections have been very generous in lending their 
treasures to the exhibition, including the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Musee des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet 
in Paris, the Asian Art Museum in San Francisco, the New York Public 
Library, along with a few private collections. A few select, rarely seen 
works were borrowed for the exhibition from the Art Gallery of Greater 
Victoria, the Harvard Art Museums, the Berkeley Art Museum of the 
University of California, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the 
Musee Cernuschi, Paris. 

One work in particular, only on view in the exhibition for the 
first month or so because of its fragility and light-sensitivity, is the 
extraordinary painting from Dunhuang, the cave site in Gansu 


1 Francesca Bray has discussed the complex infrastructure in Hangzhou 
necessary to produce kesi during the Southern Song contemporary with the 
Tangut period and the early Yuan: 

[T]he most valuable silk textiles were produced in state manufactures and 
increasingly in private urban workshops.... And the state itself ran the 
manufactures that produced the most elaborate and valuable silks. These 
manufactures were run by officials and obtained their raw materials from the 
silk yarn or raw silk levied in taxes ... Wue Jingshi's handbook on loom 
construction ... prefaced 1264, describes the construction of various looms ... It 
makes clear the high cost of construction, the need for skilled maintenance, 
and the complexity of setting up the loom for weaving (1997:203). 
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Province of western China. Referred to as the "Deities of the 
Padmakula Mandala," it is a painting on silk (Fig 3.6). It was recovered 
from the walled-up Cave 17 in the early twentieth-century and acquired 
by the Sinologist Paul Pelliot during his expedition of 1906-1908. Now 
in the Musee des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, it is generally accepted as 
having been produced during the period when the Tibetan Purgyal 
empire controlled Dunhuang (ca. 781-848), though the Tibetan impact 
in terms of religion and language lingered well beyond that. The 
painting's style and the iconography have prompted much discussion. 
On the one hand, I agree that it is an example of what Debreczeny calls 
in the catalog "Tibetan religious and aesthetic interests" (20]. Jane 
Casey Singer also suggested that it must be "tentatively associated with 
Tibet" and points to the informal, "irregular arrangement of figures," 
atypical of Tibetan painting in later centuries, though proposing 
stylistic parallels with the now destroyed paintings in the Jokhang.^ 
Lila Russell-Smith concludes that the painting represents an "Indo- 
Kashmiri style and can, therefore, be securely linked to the Tibetan 
period."^ 

Michael Soymie (1924-2002), who wrote the astute entry for 
this painting in the French edition of the Guimet Dunhuang catalog 
notes that the "style of the painting is most worthy of attention," and 
points to the various hypotheses to explain the character of the 
painting, including India, Tibeto-Nepalese, Himalayan, or: 

originating along the Silk Route. For our part, we have advanced the 
hypothesis of Indian art of the Pala dynasty established in Bengal from the 
middle of the eighth century, under which Tantric Buddhism flourished ... 
The only thing certain is that this painting has a very marked foreign [i.e., 
non-Chinese] flavor, the origin of which is surely found in India, through 
whatever detours.3 


' Singer (1994:111-112). 

2 Russell-Smith (2003:415), and also see Russell-Smith (2005:184). 

3 Guimet (i 995 :vol 1:348-349), my translation. 
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It is not only the painting's style, or more precisely, the origins 
and appropriate nomenclature for certain of its aspects that is the 
subject of interesting debates. It was formerly referred to as "Mandala 
of Amoghapasa."^ As Soymie rightly points out, however, the noose 
{pasa) alone is insufficient to identify it as Amoghapasa.^ He advocates 
for a modified version of Matsumoto Eiichi's 1937 suggestion that it 
represents a summary of the Lotus section of the Garbhadhatu 
mandala; rather, he suggests, and several sources including the Faith 
and Empire catalog follow him on this, that it is more closely aligned 
with Yixing's commentary to the Mahdvairocana Sutra {MVS) 
translated by Subhakarasimha and Yixing. This corresponds fairly well, 
though not without anomalies, as Soymie acknowledges. We can be 
most confident that Tara and four-armed Bhrkuti are paired female 
retinue figures at his shoulders, and that in the lower left corner 
Hayagriva appears, with a horse-head emerging from his hair. Two 
more two-armed female figures are in the upper left and lower corners, 
diagonally opposite each other, and two more male bodhisattvas, one 
at the upper right corner, and one four-armed at bottom center. Both 
male bodhisattvas carry a long-stemmed lotus and may be alternate 
forms of Avalokitesvara. Various identities have been offered for the 
four of them, including by Tanaka Kimiaki .3 

What I have to add to the ongoing discourse about this 
fascinating painting are a few observations that specify the hybrid 
sources of the painting's details. I would first point out that, although 
the identity of the central figure as a form of Avalokitesvara is not in 
doubt-especially given the seated Amita5ais in his crown, as specified 
in the MVS-there are a few oddities in his form. The most prominent 
is his color, which at present is a dark blue or black, with a light blue 
tinge to the hair visible at the hairline along the lower edge of his crown 
and his chignon behind the crown. I will return to this in a moment. 
To date, most attention has been given to the pasa 'noose' held in his 
second proper left hand. His main left hand, however, holds a stick 


1 Singer (1994:112), Stoddard (2008:7). 

2 Guimet (i995:349)- 

3 Guimet (1:349). 
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with three asymmetrical branches, each with a few leaves sprouting 
from the tip. Except for the leaves, the stick closely resembles the 
tridanda prescribed for the six-armed form of Avalokitesvara found in 
Kashmir and the western Himalayas, Sugatisamdarsana Lokesvara. 
This may be one of at least two traits suggestive of Kashmir, though the 
tridanda is also, though rarely, represented in eastern Indian and 
Nepali art. In Zangskar, I recently encountered a painting of 
Sugatisamdarsana Lokesvara that, like this one, was dark blue, even 
black, instead of the prescribed skin like the color of a bright moon or 
conch. Is it possible, as I speculate was the case for the Zangskari 
painting, ^ that a silver pigment was used at Dunhuang and has 
tarnished to the point of turning black? 

An additional feature that recalls some exposure to Kashmiri 
art is found in the highly unusual headdresses worn by Tara and 
Bhrkuti. Their hair is enclosed within open mesh networks of golden 
cables that twine and curl around each other like tendrils. Intriguing 
comparisons are descriptions of Kashmiri court women wearing "long 
garlands formed by their hair-braids into which were [woven] golden 
Ketaka-leaf [ornaments]... into the ends of their locks which were not 
veiled, were twined golden strings."^ Although even more distant in 
date, they closely resemble the painted curling fretwork emerging from 
makara, kirtimukha, and kalavihka on the walls of the Alchi 
Sumtsek .3 In the caption to a mural of an enthroned Buddha, Goepper 
refers to the "rich scroll-work crowning Amitabha's throne... [that] 
develops as an outgrowth of kalavihka tails ."4 This intricate patterning 
appears above many of the painted figures on the walls of the Alchi 
Sumtsek. In the Guimet painting, the unusual headdresses seem to be 
inspired by certain lost sources that survive in later textual and visual 
forms of jeweled hair and goldsmith-like patterns. 

Another trait reflecting a mixed origin, but not Kashmiri, is the 
asymmetrical earrings of the central figure. The one hanging from his 


1 Linrothe (2018). 

2 Stein (i900/2007:vol 1:340). 

3 Goepper and Poncar (i996:frontispiece and top; 72). 

4 Ibid, 42. 
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right earlobe is an elaborate makara, while the one on his left is shaped 
like a hollow barrel or reliquary. Two of the female retinue figures wear 
earrings nearly identical to the barrel-shaped one, and in most cases, 
all wear asymmetrical earrings. This and the toe-rings visible on some 
of the female figures are regularly found in elaborate eastern Indian 
sculptures from the eighth-century onward but are much less frequent 
in Kashmiri or western Himalayan art. Overall, in terms of the 
treatment of the figure, the shape of the eyes, and the type of clothes 
worn, much recalls eastern India, and with the exceptions mentioned 
above, almost nothing supporting an attribution to Kashmir. 

Another aspect speaks strongly of an origin in eastern Indian 
religious art as transmitted to Tibet. It is almost invisible in most 
reproductions, including the one in the catalog. It was, however, 
clearly visible in the well-lit exhibition. The lower one/seventh of the 
painting, which appears like a darkened blur in reproductions, is 
actually finely detailed with a series of evenly placed offering objects 
on wavy-legged tripod stands. The latter alternate with other ritual 
objects. From left to right, the objects on tripod stands are: a conch 
shell, presumably filled with perfume; a brazier with a flame signifying 
dipa 'lamp'; a wide dish with what appears to be foodstuffs; another 
bowl filled with flowers, and another conch on the far right. Between 
the conch on the left and the lamp is a vajra-handled ghantd 'bell' 
upright on a simple stand, while between the conch on the right and 
the bowl of flowers is a long handled, self-supporting incense burner. 
The objects, their stands, and placement, as well as their location at the 
bottom of the painting, closely follow the models of sculptures and 
paintings from the eighth to the twelfth century of eastern India, Bihar, 
Bengal, and Orissa. They appear in both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
themes, and reflect the long-standing ritual practices associated with 
images that have roots going back to sruti rituals of sacrifice, here 
impl5dng the presence of both the sponsors and the vajrdcdrya 
performingpratisthd (Tib. rob gnas; consecration). In fact the objects 
align well with the ones that are named as appropriate to use (once the 
"receptacle" [painting, sculpture, book, stupa, etc.] has been 
consecrated) within a text by the Tibetan Sakya Jetsiin Dragpa 
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Gyaltsen (1147-1216) in which he explicitly follows patterns 
transmitted from India: puspa 'flowers', dhupa 'incense', dipa 'lamps' 
gandha 'perfumes', naidya 'foods', ghanta 'music '7 

Thus, this extraordinary painting registers aspects in its 
thematics and visuals that trigger associations with two essential 
sources of Buddhist thought and art (eastern India and Kashmir) 
through the mediation of Tibetan Buddhists in the Chinese oases of the 
Dunhuang Mogao Caves. Despite the varied sources of inspiration, 
despite knowledge of aspects of distinct traditions, the artist has 
managed to create a work of surprising unity. Only a few small sections 
betray the fact that the artist is, most likely, neither eastern Indian, 
Kashmiri, or even Tibetan, but an accomplished artist who was 
attracted to incorporating aspects of those traditions, but who had a 
fundamentally linear training and approach in which he (?) worked. 
This painter of lines could work in the iron-wire line mode of perfectly 
unmodulated lines of even width - as in the body outlines or those 
marking the fleshy throats - and in modulated linework of precisely 
controlled waxing and waning width, as in the eyebrows. Most telling 
of all, however, is the loose brushwork of Hayagriva's neighing horse- 
head. This is the work of a hand trained to wield a Chinese brush 
charged with ink, selecting the precise amount of pressure to 
emphasize the curve of the horse's jaw, mane, and flaring nostrils. No 
wonder this painting appeals to those who see eastern India, Nepal, 
Tibet, Kashmir, and Central Asia in it. None of the observations are 
wrong, though the underlying brushwork able to synthesize them is 
comfortably Chinese. 

This granular level of observation, revealing both the distinct 
parts, their visual structure, and the synthesizing process, are really 
only visible from observation of the actual objects. In this case, I am 
very grateful to Debreczeny and the Rubin Museum for the chance to 
see this work and so many others. The catalog, as the record of the 
exhibition, does not try to present the results of such close looking, of 
which Debreczeny, in particular, is well equipped. Rather, the catalog 
uses the art to illustrate larger, functional patterns in the deployment 

1 Jetsiin Dragpa Gyaltsen (2015:115). 
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of works of Tibetan and Tibetan-inspired art for different ritual, 
religious, political, and "magical warfare" ends. It is perhaps churlish 
or ungrateful to point out that this comes at the price of a lost 
opportunity when it succeeds so brilliantly in the aims it sets for itself. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Lha byams rgyal (b. 1977), a prolific contemporary Tibetan writer, 
attended his village primary school and later, the junior and senior 
middle schools in the Khri ka (Guide) county seat, where he studied 
both Tibetan and Chinese. He received his BA and MA degrees in 
Tibetan Literature from Zhongyang minzu daxue 'Central 
Nationalities University' in Beijing. Later in Chengdu at Xinan minzu 
daxue 'Southwest Nationalities University', he was awarded a PhD. 
Since 2006, he has worked in the Religious Studies Section of the 
Tibetology Center in Beijing. While Lha byams rgyal's official job is 
that of a researcher (he has several related publications),^ he is best 
known to Tibetan readers as a dedicated native-language author. 

Lha byams rgyal began publishing short stories and novels in 
the late 1990s. Much of his writing is collected in Lam gyi nyi 'od 


tKelsang Norbu (Skal bzang nor bu). 2019. Review: Lha byams rgyal's 
Beloved Tibetan Children by Lha byams rgyal. Asian Highlands 
Perspectives 58:471-499. 

1 See Pad ma phag mo rta mgrin (2018:60-63) for a list of Lha byams rgyal's 
publications. 
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'Sunlight on the Road', a collection of twelve of his early short stories;^ 
Lha byams rgyal gyi sgrung 'bring phyogs bsgrigs 'Collection ofLha 
byams rgyal's Novellas' (2016) that features three selections, one of 
which is Sunlight on the Road; Gnyid du yur ba 'i chu-sgrung thung 
phyogs bsgrigs 'The Sleeping Stream-Collection of Short Stories' 
(2018); andiViga yi kher rkyang dang khyed kyi rtsom rig - 'Bol rtsom 
phyogs bsgrigs 'My Loneliness and Your Literature - Prose Collection' 
(2018), which features sixteen articles. 

Lha hyams rgyal has been recognized multiple times, including 
being awarded the Sbrang char Literature Award four times (2003, 
2008, 2010, 2014). Beloved Tibetan Children, the author's first long 
novel, was first serialized in Sbrang char in 2011^ and published as a 
book by the Nationalities Press in Beijing in 2012.3 

The author has discussed his writings, how they reach readers, 
and his purpose in writing using Tibetan. For example, after the 
release of his most recent two books in 2018, he made the following 
remarks in an interview on the Tibetan Section of CNR (China National 
Radio): 

Most of the short stories in this new collection [The Sleeping Stream] were 
not previously published. The Internet reaches more readers much faster 


1 One short story in this collection - Mi la tsi tsi (2010:106-123) - is inserted, 
with slight changes, as chapters 25-27 of the novel Beloved Tibetan Children 
(Lha byams rgyal 2012:132-146). 

2 "For nearly thirty years Drangchar ("A Light Rain") has been one of the premier 
Tibetan literary journals. Established in 1981, it was one of the first Journals 
devoted to literature written in the Tibetan language. Over the years it has 
become an essential Tibetan language literary resource featuring influential 
Tibetan writers and poets, literary theory pieces, and artwork, and has inspired 
countless literary and artistic endeavors" (https://bit.ly/33FD7YJ, accessed 18 
August 2019). 

3 The novel was republished by the Library of Tibetan Works and Archives in 
(2014) and Tibet People's Press (2015); and translated into Japanese and 
published in Japan (2014). Lists of Lha byams rgyal's works, translations, and 
commentaries on his short stories are available in Pad ma phag mo rta mgrin 
(2018:59-66). A brief account of the writer's life, including information on 
literature awards he received and the translation of his first long novel, is 
given in Robin's endnote (Lhabyamgyal and Robin 2016:183). 
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than paper journals. The articles I put on websites are mostly short essays 
and prose, representing my reflections on culture. After writing dozens of 
Internet articles, I collected them in this book of prose [My Loneliness and 
Your Literature]. 

My short story. Sunlight on the Road [2010:1-34], is about life in 
Lha sa. As an A mdo writer, I try to use Lha sa dialect in this story to make 
it more realistic. As we [A mdo, Dbus gtsang, and Khams] share the same 
overall culture, it makes my writing in Lha sa dialect relatively easy. In my 
newly published book [The Sleeping Stream], I use the same characters 
featured in the previously published short story Sunlight on the Road, 
trying to record their changes after five or ten years. I also hope to write a 
third novel to continue writing about Dbus gtsang life. My novella, Nga ni 
yar 'brog g.yu mtsho nang gi nyazhig yin 7 am a Fish in Yar 'brog Lake' 
[2016:1-126], presents Dbus gtsang life with characters from Dbus 
gtsang, Khams, and A mdo. I try to write about such cross-regional life. 
Tibetans, no matter from Dbus gtsang, Kham, or A mdo, share the same 
background and traditions. As communication and travel between these 
regions become more frequent, writing about such mingled lives seems 
more true-to-life. I hope to write stories equally appreciated by readers 
from Dbus gtsang, Kham, and A mdo. 

Literature functions to preserve a language, which is why I keep 
writing in Tibetan. Opportunities for Tibetan academic researchers to use 
their native language are dimming, and I notice that some of my 
colleagues, who majored in the Tibetan language at university, have not 
used their native language in writing for years. In this environment, I find 
it particularly important to write in my native language (CNR:2018).i 

In the same interview, the author comments on Beloved 
Tibetan Children: 

Some people ask me if this is my autobiography. I say it is not. I thought 
about writing it for a long time. What does it tell? One person's life span is 
short, probably sixty or eighty years, but the wheel of history never stops 


1 All quotes from non-English sources are my translations, which I have 
condensed and edited for clarity. 
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as centuries pass by. What are we left with? The thirty or forty years of the 
1980s, 1990s, 2000s, and 2010s have seen drastic changes in Tibetan 
regions. Such rapid change is rare in the entire history of Tibet. While it 
may not be appreciated now, readers will understand after one or two 
centuries, how we developed and changed directly from a society with little 
in the way of scientific technology, modern life, and modem information, 
to a society with these agencies. As I wrote in this novel, I remember my 
family owning a small radio, and later we bought a black-and-white TV set. 
Afterward, we gradually accessed more modem devices. Our society had 
no modem elements at all before that time. Amid such drastic changes in 
the larger society, what happens to individuals? Their experience growing 
up forms and changes their thoughts and cultural opinions - I wrote it with 
such thoughts. However, this is my first novel and may not be that 
successful. In my early life, I grew up in a small village in a rural area. 
Afterward, I have lived in this giant modem metropolis [Beijing]. My son is 
different. He started his life in this modem city. Given such a big difference 
between us, I wrote my opinions in the "Epilogue," describing my concerns 
about the environment where my son is growing up. Whether right or wrong, 
my life experience created my opinions. Anyway, I have this true feeling 
that earlier years with a simple life were joyful. Children were close to 
nature, and the nature of life belonged to oneself, but now it is completely 
different. I wrote this novel with such feelings (CNR:2018). 

In another interview, the author has more to say about his 
first novel: 

In terms of Beloved Tibetan Children, after hundreds or even thousands 
of years, its historical value will exceed its literary value because the social 
changes in Tibetan areas from the 1980s to the early twenty-first century 
are extraordinary and such a great leap forward in development is rare in 
all of human history. There is a huge difference between existence and 
nonexistence, and everything has been affected by these earth-shaking 
changes. When I was a child, my family did not have a television nor a 
sewing machine, but we had a radio. I described this in the first part of the 
novel, and only in the second part did I write about devices representing 
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modernity. Therefore, when I say its historical value, I tried to write how 
changes in material life influenced Tibetans' inner ideological culture. 
Writings on such changes are rare in Tibetan literature. While such 
changes can be presented more accurately through documentary films or 
reports, few are working on such. If history is left alone without such 
records, fewer and fewer people will know such changes ever occurred. My 
son, Bstan 'dzin 'brug grags, will not understand there was such a period 
in his father's private life and how changes in Tibetan society were tightly 
connected. His generation will not have such life experiences. In this sense, 
the importance of this novel is that with great patience, I attempt to reflect 
on one generation of Tibetans represented by four children with different 
life paths, the changes in their lives, and the influences of such changes 
on their fates, personalities, and lives. This should be a value of this novel, 
if it has any. I wrote this novel with such intentions (2018b:222-224). 


THE STORY 

This novel depicts the lives and changes experienced by ordinary 
people from Mar nang grong,i a rural Tibetan village, from the late 
twentieth to the early twenty-first centuries.^ The story is told in the 
first person T who remains unnamed. Other protagonists include Gsal 
sgron, N5d ma don grub, and Thar 'phel. 

The story begins with these children's lives during preschool. 
They play together, occasionally fight among themselves, listen to Ge 
sar epics and mi la tsi tsP stories told by Gsal sgron's grandfather, play 
house, and later attend the newly constructed village school together. 

Changes occur inevitably. Children are eager to grow up and 
explore the outside world, wondering what lies at the end of the village 


1 Mar nang grong is a fictional place in A mdo and appears in other of the 
writer's works. 

21 noticed a change in describing the time of the story in the first sentence of 
the novel. The Sbrang char version gives: "It is the winter of 1980 AD 
according to the human calendar" (Lha byams rgyal, 2011:5); and the 2012 
book version gives "It is a snowy winter morning" (Lha byams rgyal, 2012:1). 
3 According to Tibetan folklore, it is a spirit that harms children. 
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path leading outside the valley. N5d ma don grub is chosen as the 
reincarnate bla ma of the village and taken to the village monastery. 
He becomes the religious leader of the community overnight. Thar 
'phel's family also plans to send him to the monastery to become a 
monk but cancels this plan after the tragic drowning of his younger 
brother. Now the only son, Thar 'phel, has to take on the 
responsibilities of an adult man in the family, i.e., herding animals, 
marrying, and continuing the family line. 

Meanwhile, Gsal sgron's grandfather and the narrator's father 
arrange two marriages. The narrator's elder sister, 'Brug skyid, is 
engaged to marry Gsal sgron's elder brother, 'Brug byams, and 
expected to live in her husband's home. In exchange, Gsal sgron is to 
marry the narrator and move to the latter's home. 'Brug skyid secretly 
dates Mi 'gyur, the new teacher at the village school. She protests the 
engagement and elopes with her lover, but all in vain, given the 
unshakable authority her father holds in this male-dominated society. 

On the other hand, the engagement between Gsal sgron and the 
narrator seems to have been accepted by both parties. The young 
"couple" plays house together and get along well; 

I said to Gsal sgron, "As you are my wife, please give me a piece 
of candy." 

"Your family has a radio and bicycle, so I would like to become your 
wife," Gsal sgron responded (Lha byams rgyal 2012:169-170). 

Time passes, and the narrator is thirteen years old. The teacher. 
Mi 'g5air, leaves the village to pursue a university degree. N)! ma don 
grub, the reincarnate village bla ma, leaves for Sku 'bum Monastery to 
study Buddhism. In the village school, boys greatly outnumber girls 
who are kept at home to help farm and herd. Most boy classmates are 
sent to the village monastery by their parents to be monks. For these 
reasons, Gsal sgron, Thar 'phel, and the narrator are the only students 
in the first class of the village primary school to graduate. The local 
government and the village committee hold a special ceremony to 
mark this historic achievement. 
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The three children take middle school entrance exams. Gsal 
sgron and the narrator pass the exams and become the first villagers 
to enroll in the middle school at the county seat. Thar 'phel, depicted 
as a not-so-smart boy, fails the exams and herds for his family. The 
results are somehow within their expectations. The narrator's father 
sends his son and Gsal sgron to the county town in a cart pulled by 
their mule. It is the children's first time to leave the village. Part One 
concludes with: "When I look back, the valley, which I used to believe 
to be huge when we were in it, now looks so small when I gaze back 
from the top of the mountain pass" (Lha byams rgyal 2012:217). 

Part Two begins more than twenty years after the narrator and 
Gsal sgron had left the village to attend middle school in the county 
seat, with the narrator now working in Beijing. While the narrator is in 
his office with nothing to do, waiting for snow to fall, he receives an 
unexpected phone call from Thar 'phel, now the village leader, asking 
him to write a formal grievance involving a pastureland dispute with 
neighboring Yar nang grong Village. 

This prompts the narrator to recall the past. Seven years earlier, 
his father, the old village leader, died from cancer in great sorrow 
because he was unable to see his son. This was followed by the 
shocking news of Nyi ma don grub disappearing from the monastery. 
Devoted villagers sent men to search for him but to no avail. 

N5d ma don grub is the source of information for most of these 
past events, which he relates to the narrator when they meet in a five- 
star hotel many years after they last saw each other, at a time when the 
former was still the village reincarnate bla ma. 

One early morning in the same year the narrator's father died, 
N5d ma don grub left a note in his chamber and secretly left the 
monastery. After many difficulties, he reached 'Bras spungs Monastery 
in Lha sa, but was rejected because he lacked an ID card. He stayed in 
a hotel near the Potala Palace. Running low on money, and considering 
his monk's status an obstacle to earning a living, he removed his 
monk's robe for the first time and went outside. The hotel owner 
noticed his layman's clothing and asked, "Are you sure you want to step 
into worldly mud?" ["break your monk's vows and begin a lay life"]. 
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That night, after Nyi ma don grub guiltily moved to another 
small hotel, a hotel attendant knocked on the door bringing hot water. 
After chatting this "hotel attendant" tried to seduce him. Unable to 
resist, Nyi ma don grub gave her one hundred RMB and broke his 
monk vows. 

Through conversation with the young woman, he learned that 
she knew Gsal sgron. "Is she doing the same business?" Nyi ma don 
grub asked. 

"Don't worry. My friend, Gsal sgron, wouldn't do such things," 
reassured the woman. 

When he woke up the next morning, the visitor had gone, 
leaving a pile of cash next to the bed. When he asked the hotel owner, 
he learned that there was no such hotel attendant. 

N5d ma don grub opened a butter shop with the cash and 
learned a year later that the "hotel attendant" was Gsal sgron, who he 
then searched for unsuccessfully in bars. 

The results of university entrance exams decide the future. The 
narrator enrolled in a university in the city while Gsal sgron, having 
failed the exam, ran away from home, finally ending up in Lha sa and 
later meeting Nyi ma don grub coincidently in the hotel room. The 
different fates of the long-engaged pair have determined the 
impossibility of their ever becoming a couple. 

One day, Nyi ma don grub recognized Gsal sgron when she 
came to buy butter. The two old acquaintances had a lot of catching up 
to do. In chatting about the past, Nyi ma don grub described how he 
broke his monk's vows. While both were aware of their hotel encounter, 
Gsal sgron denied being the mystery hotel attendant, avoiding further 
embarrassment. 

Later, N5d ma don grub went to Zi ling (Xining), a city not far 
from his home village on some antique business. Lacking the courage 
to visit his home, he dispatched his assistant to Mar nang grong to 
inform his devotees about his situation and look for antiques. The 
monks and villagers were excited to learn their respected bla ma was 
well after many years of disappearance. 
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The first antique the assistant purchased was a nine-eyed gzi 
bead^ from the narrator's home. The narrator's father was ill, and the 
family badly needed cash, so they sold this family treasure for a mere 
fifty RMB. Later, Nyi ma don grub sold it for 500,000 RMB to a 
merchant. 

Nyi ma don grub and his assistant also secretly visited the 
village and stole the bell in the school he once attended. The villagers 
and teachers were unaware of the value of the antique bell. Nyi ma don 
grub became wealthy through such unscrupulous activities. 

After eight bitter years in Lha sa, Gsal sgron opened a bar in the 
city. N5d ma don grub was a regular visitor. One night, after drinking 
together, a tipsy Gsal sgron leaned her head against his shoulder, 
sobbing: 

Her feelings of warmth and coldness in a foreign land during the last eight 
years, her regrets and yearnings, her sorrows, her dreams, and all her 
dreams of love, all turned to tears, soaking Nyi ma don grub's shoulder 
(Lha byams rgyal 2012:326). 

Meanwhile, the narrator, who was from the same village but 
now lived in Lha sa, experienced similar homesickness. He frequently 
quarreled with his wife, an ethnic Tibetan who grew up in the city, does 
not speak Tibetan, had no interest in the countryside, and had a 
materialistic worldview very different from the narrator's. This 
unhappiness made him weary, and he yearned for the countryside. 

The dispute over pastureland between Mar nang grong and the 
neighboring village worsened and led to deadly conflict, with one death 
on each side. 

The narrator phones Nyi ma don grub in Lha sa about the 
tragedy. Both have been thinking about doing something for their 
community and discuss returning home. The narrator asks Nyi ma don 
grub to encourage Gsal sgron also to come. After the phone call, the 


1 Gzi refers to etched agate beads with "eyes." For more, see Ebbinghouse and 
Winsten (1988). 
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narrator immediately purchases a plane ticket and takes a taxi to the 
airport. 

The story ends. 


STUDIES OF LHA BYAMS ROYAL'S WRITINGS 

A growing corpus of studies^ reflects Lha byams rgyal's popularity 
among readers. Based on the writer's earlier short stories, Bdud lha 
rgyal (2005), a dedicated reviewer of Tibetan language literature, 
praises the writer's skills in structure, atmosphere, and language. 

Rin chen bkra shis' 2015 paper is the only formally published 
paper I have accessed dealing exclusively with Beloved Tibetan 
Children. While in general, commenting positively on the novel's 
structure, style, and language, he suggests that the author has not put 
much effort into character creation. 

Pad ma phag mo rta mgrin's (2018) MA thesis focuses on Lha 
byams rgyal's literature. Applying various academic theories, its eight 
chapters provide information about the writer and attempt to analyze 
the writer's literature thoroughly. While the author's general 
comments are positive, he criticizes the limited use of literary language, 
character creation, the inadequate use of stor5Telling plots, and abrupt 
endings. Numerous quotations from literary theories and examples 
from Lha byams rgyal's writings attempt to substantiate these claims. 
Certain of his theoretical arguments are unconvincing; for instance, 
the author quotes several short phrases from the writer's works which 
he labels "grammatically loose and artistically empty" and explains 
this by lack of fluency in the literary language (49-50). As an example 
of abrupt endings, he writes: 

At the end of Lovely Tibetan Children, as the writer [the narrator] 
participates in the story and leaves for home to demonstrate his 
attachment to his ethnicity, the vividness of the novel's characters in the 


1 See Pad ma phag mo rta mgrin (2018:64-66) for essays on Lha byams 
rgyal's writings. 
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novel are crippled and the possibility for extension of the atmosphere is 
impeded (53). 

Chos skyong (2018), a long-term editor of Sbrang char and a 
close acqnaintance of the writer, has positive views on the writer's 
overall skills, particularly in creating atmospheres, use of poetic 
language, and description of nature settings: 

Lha byams rgyal's novels have unique characteristics, including his skill to 
create atmosphere. ... For instance, in Beloved Tibetan Children, when 
describing time, he uses intersecting periods, e.g., "several years later" or 
"several years before," to create circular story timelines that are all linked. 
In terms of substance, he repeatedly describes invisible things such as 
wind and sunlight that make the storylines adjustable in length or function 
as a pause! or to create poetic beauty.... Secondly, his stories go beyond 
the current ordinary social phenomena and present two opposites such 
as the overt and hidden, noise and silence, and native place and the city, 
to explore a new inner world that has been and is being forgotten. He 
expresses anguish through mental contradictions such as yearning to 
grow up and hesitation to grow up, eagerness to return to the native place, 
but the impossibility of doing so, a willingness to be integrated into the city, 
but how this is impossible (55-58). 

Most of Lha byams rgyal's stories feature two opposing locations 
- a rural home and the city, with an escape from home, helplessness in 
the new location, and returning home... Returning and yearning to return 
are implied throughout his writings (341). 

However, Chos skyong gives the following "teasing" comments, 
demonstrating the reviewer's insightful reading of the author's works: 

After Nyi ma don grub, Gsal sgron, and the narrator leave their native home, 
the vividness, attractiveness, and facticity featured in Part One are 
missing in Part Two. I teased the writer during chats by saying, "You seem 


1 In other words, the story can be complete without such descriptions of 
nature, but such writings add length and give readers a break from the flow of 
events. 
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to be deeply trapped in childhood and your native home place and never 
able to enter adulthood and the outside world." This is probably true. All 
his successful novels write about childhood life and the feelings of youth 
(344). 


Rinchenkhar (2017) provides a detailed summary of the story, 
positive comments on the autobiographic writing style, and use of 
language (i.e., use of Dbus gtsang dialect by an A mdo writer). He 
comments on how the story resonates with his own life, "its 
descriptions of life and emotions closely resemble many aspects of my 
childhood" and "This is testimony to the authenticity the writer 
captured in his fiction" (83). 

Fran^oise Robin translated Lha byams rgyal's short story 
Rlung la bead pa 'Entrusted to the Wind' (Lha byams rgyal 2010:35- 
54) to English (Lhabyamgyal 2016:178-183) and briefly introduces the 
author and his literary works in an endnote. Robin further analyses 
this short story in a separate article in the same journal (Robin 
2016:116-127). 

Virtanen discusses "modern Tibetan literature," using two 
Tibetan novels published in the 1990s that feature ordinary people's 
daily lives in Tibetan areas.^ She discusses the characters of these two 
novels, applying James Phelan's theory of characters in terms of 
synthetic, mimetic, and thematic components. Beloved Tibetan 
Children is obviously within the category of "ordinary people's lives," 
yet only the name of its author appears in an article footnote. 


1 The two novels are Bkra shis dpal Man's (b. 1962) Phalpa'i khyim tshang gi 
skyid sdug 'The Life of an Ordinary Family' (1992) and Stag 'bum rgyal's (b. 
1966) Thing 'jags kyi rtswa thang 'The Silent Grassland' (1999). 
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DISCUSSION 

Home 

Lha byams rgyal's focus on natal home and childhood memories in an 
autobiographical style is a recurring theme. A series of anecdotes 
create a panoramic image of social and historical issues, e.g., childhood 
and education, monasteries and reincarnate bla ma, herding and 
farming livelihoods, pastureland disputes and resolutions, arranged 
marriage and women's fates, and more, presenting multiple 
perspectives. 

Beloved Tibetan Children begins in the 1980s, a historical 
turning point for China as the government launched policies of "reform 
and opening up" after years of internal turmoil. Since that time, the 
entire nation has experienced unprecedented economic and social 
transformations. Mar nang grong, a rural Tibetan village in a remote 
mountain region, is enveloped in a whirlwind of dramatic social and 
economic changes. 

Fundamental and universal changes affecting individuals, 
households, and the entire community are inevitable. A government- 
supported primary school is built in the village to provide children a 
modern education; the community monastery is reconstructed after a 
policy allowing expression of religious belief is implemented;^ and 
private business is permitted (the narrator's father engages in lucrative 
livestock dealing). 

These seemingly positive changes shake old traditions, creating 
such new challenges in the community as increased financial burdens 
on households because of religious expenses; a decreasing number of 
school children as more boys become monks in the monastery; and the 
new school teacher, who criticizes the practice of sending boys to the 


1 The Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) catastrophically impacted all aspects of 
life in China, including religion. In an attempt at correction, government at 
all levels strove to revive and implement freedom of religious belief, redressed 
unjust judgments imposed on religious personages, and reopened sites for 
religious activities (https://bit.ly/323umGx, accessed 7 September 2019). 
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monastery instead of keeping them in school, and is consequently seen 
by old villagers as an anti-religious foe. The narrator's father buys the 
first TV set in the village, and the narrator and his sisters ask villagers 
to pay who come to watch it. Not ready to accept such "capitalist" 
behavior, TV audience numbers dramatically drop. 

A deadly disaster due to new changes is approaching. A pasture 
between Mar nang grong and its neighboring village, Yar nang grong, 
has no clear ownership. Children from both villages herd livestock on 
the land and enjoy various competitions. When the government later 
requires communities to divide pastureland among individual 
households and encourages fencing individual pastures, ^ Yar nang 
grong, a herding community, begins fencing the pastureland between 
the two villages. Mar nang grong considers this a provocation and 
petitions the local government to stop the fencing but receives no 
meaningful arbitration, which leads to conflict between the two 
communities. 

Changes are emphasized through individual fates and futures, 
using the four protagonists, who witness and experience these 
historical changes. The children play, attend the village school, and 
grow up together. They are eager to grow up fast and dream about their 
future and the outside world. They might have had similar futures if it 
had been during the "old order" of their grandparents' or parents' time. 
However, it is a time of critical change with the introduction of new 
technologies such as radios, sewing machines, bicycles, televisions, 
and, more importantly, a state-supported school. This dramatically 
impacts the inhabitants of a closed society like Mar nang grong, 
particularly the younger generation, represented here by the four 
protagonists. 

Other characters add color and new perspectives to the 
storyline. Gsal sgron's grandfather, Spo bo ral pa can 'Braided 


1 This extension of a policy allocating land to individual households was 
introduced in agricultural communities in the early 1980s. Rural reform, 
with output quotas fixed by household as a basic principle, initiated China's 
campaign of internal reform (https://on.china.cn/2P9tsB5, accessed 5 
September 2019). 
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GrandpaV an elder with religious authority in the village who is also a 
fortune teller, spins folktales and Ge sar epics to an appreciative 
audience at the village crossroads during leisure time. He is depicted 
as a defender of the old traditions. The narrator's father, the village 
leader, is a capable, open-minded man who uses the policy of "opening 
up" to make a fortune for the household by buying and selling livestock. 
He is the first villager to buy a radio, a bicycle, a sewing machine, and 
a television. With his effort and proposals to the local government, the 
village builds a new school and receives a young teacher. Later, the 
narrator's father supports the narrator in attending high school and 
university. 

However, the limit of this open-mindedness is vividly 
presented through his own daughter's (the narrator's sister) tragic 
marriage that he and Spo bo ral pa can arrange. The narrator's sister's 
futile struggle and her mother's silent sympathy reveal the fate of 
women who are firmly controlled by others in this male-dominated 
society. The young teacher assigned to the village school, representing 
an educated slice of society, strives to awaken a new generation. As an 
increasing number of his boy students are sent to the monastery by 
their parents, competition between traditional monastic education and 
modern school education emerges. 

The narrator's constant conflicts with his wife, who grew up in 
the city, and neither speaks Tibetan nor is interested in learning or 
respecting the culture or the environment in which the narrator grew 
up, vividly illustrate two contradictory Tibetan identities. Physically 
far from the terrestrial environment and ethnic culture that nurtured 
his values, the narrator's concern for the loss of identity extends to his 
son, who is growing up in the city. The extreme differences between 
the couple's values and worldviews create tragedy. The root of this 
misfortune is the narrator's dual identities. He attempts to integrate 


1 Spo bo 'grandfather'; ral pa can 'one with long braided hair'; a man with long 
hair on top of or around his head characterizes Snying ma sect practitioners. 
Ral pa can is also the name of the forty-first king of the Tibet Kingdom (Eighth 
Century). 
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into the life of the city where he physically dwells, which is at odds with 
the irresistible pull of his natal home. 

Longing for home is a recurring agony for the writer. He not 
only writes of such torment in the story Lo de la 'That Year' (2016:127- 
219) but also in articles such as Phyir log mi thub ba 'i mi 'the Man Who 
Cannot Return' (2018c). In the latter, he writes, "Those living outside 
[their natal home] surely wish that the lovely native home that exists 
in the heart would remain the same as it was when they left it." He adds, 
"Those who are away from their native homes may have a suppressed 
dream of returning. But the home that repeatedly appears in such 
dreams is a distant destination that is unattainable. This is a tragedy 
exiles face" (Lhabyams rgyal 2018c). 

Characterization 

Rather than direct description, Lha byams rgyal skillfully uses events, 
dialogues, and nicknames to create vibrant characters, represent a 
changing world and values, and reflect a feature of emerging class 
divisions. For instance, the arrogance of the government worker. 
Secretary Wang, who visits the community to discuss the construction 
of the school, is depicted through smoking. Three different smoking 
styles are described: Spo bo ral pa can puffs his bronze-decorated pipe, 
the narrator's father carefully rolls tobacco in a strip of newspaper 
before smoking it. After this foreshadowing, we read: "Secretary Wang 
smokes a cigarette differently than the others. He took a cigarette from 
a small box, lit it with a match, and gently blew out the flame" (17). 

Mi rkyang gcod pa 'Single Man Gcod pa', is poor and often mocked 
by villagers. When the village chooses the ruins of the previous village 
headman's home for the new school site, Gcod pa, who claims to be a 
descendant of the headman, reacts with outrage: 

... When villagers of Mar nang grong gathered with pickaxes, shovels, and 
baskets at the ruins located in the upper location of the village that day. 
Mi rkyang gcod pa suddenly became furious and ran crazily among the 
people while arbitrarily cursing, with a face turning crimson. 
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"A ha boP A ha bo\ When bullies have no limits, they urinate on 
the heads of the weak. A ha bo! Do you guys in this pathetic group have 
the slightest right to bully my Mar nang headman's linage? A ha bo\ When 
my ancestors are gone, resembling eagles that have taken flight, you'll 
start dirty deeds to destroy the nest of a little bird. I, the proletarian Gcod 
pa..." With his hands clasped behind his back. Mi rkyang gcod pa walked 
back and forth among the villagers, his buttocks visible now and again 
through the holes in his old pants (22-23). 

In this unhappy exchange, the values and worldviews of the narrator's 
wife are presented as at odds with his: 

Bstan 'dzin sgron me told me, "Why don't you change your 
personality?" 

"How do I change it?" I asked. 

"Why don't you do things wisely and act following others? If you're 
always stubborn, how could my father, no matter how capable, help 
promote you to a leadership position?" 

"Position, position! Is that all you think about?" 

"Others wish to have the background you have now. What a pity 
you have no desire to move forward! Is there anyone who does not want to 
have a position nowadays?" Bstan 'dzin sgron me said to me angrily while 
repeatedly changing TV channels (273-274). 

Lha byams rgyal's fiction deals with Lha sa, bars, the city. Mar 
nang grong, characters leaving a rural home and attempting to 
assimilate into urban life, and the dilemma of yearning to return home 
and the impossibility of doing so. 

These themes can be found in similar characters and scenes in 
the author's other works. Kha bar sgug pa' Waiting for Snow' and Grib 
gzigs khrod kyi mi tshe 'Life in the Shadow' collected in the writer's 
first short story collection Lam gyi nyi 'od 'Sunlight on the Road' 
(2010), Nya ni yar 'brog g.yu mtsho nang gi nya zhig yin 'I'm a Fish 


1 An expression of desperation and hopelessness comparable to "Oh my 
god!" 
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in Yar'brog Lake', and Lo de la 'That Year' collected in Collection ofLha 
byams rgyal's Medium-length Novels feature the theme of young 
adult Tibetans leaving their rural homes for a life in an alien 
environment, which in most cases is Beijing, where the writer currently 
works. 

These stories' protagonists are similar. For instance, Gsal sgron 
in Beloved Tibetan Children is an archetype of Gsal sgron in "I'm a Fish 
in Yar 'brog Lake," Gsal sgron in Rma 'gram gyi Ijonpa kher skyes 'A 
Single Tree on the Riverbank' (Lha byams rgyal 20i8a:i43-i89), Me 
tog pad ma in "Waiting for Snow," and Bkra shis and Chos sgron in 
"Life in the Shadow" are found in Beloved Tibetan Children, i.e., the 
narrator and his wife Stan 'dzin sgron me. A slight difference is: 

"Now our young man, Bkra shis, has made good progress," his boss said. 
The stubborn T who resists power and position in Beloved Tibetan 
Children eventually makes 'good progress' here. He learns to flatter his 
superiors! (Lha byams rgyal 2010:102). 

Love, Sex, and Gender 

Readers are interested in love and sex scenes beneath which lurk 
suffering, sacrifice, submission, rebellion, resignation, supplication, 
domination, and more. Lha byams rgyal's short stories and the novel 
under discussion, contain similar love plots, sex scenes, and 
comparable fates of female characters originally from the countryside 
but who have migrated to cities to fulfill their dreams. In most cases, 
female characters have sex with men to get what they want, either 
material or influence. Most of these women then experience tragedy. 

In Beloved Tibetan Children, the sexual encounter between Gsal 
sgron and N)! ma don grub occurs in a hotel room. In Sunlight on the 
Road, Lha mdzes, a countryside woman who does hourly work in Lha 
sa, loses her virginity to a bar boss after he gets her drunk. In Sgrol 
ma'i rmi lam 'Sgrol ma's Dreams' (2010:124-147), the protagonist, 
Sgrol ma, is in love with and dates a village man. After her mother dies, 
her stepfather surreptitiously adds drugs to her tea after dinner and 
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has sex with her, which her boyfriend witnesses one night. When 
pregnant, she commits suicide after discovering the shameful truth. 

In I am a Fish in Yar 'brag Lake, Dpal lha, another young woman 
from the countryside, migrates to Beijing. She loves Sum pa, but his 
love is not reciprocated. After drinking too much, she has sex with 
Rnam grol, who is both her and Sum pa's friend. Later, she discovers 
that the nine-eyed gzi bead on a thread around her neck - a family 
treasure - has mysteriously become a fake one. Someone close to her 
must have replaced it without her knowledge. Wandering the streets 
in despair, she is struck by a car and killed. 

In That Year, Gsal sgron becomes pregnant. Her lover then goes 
abroad and never returns. Humiliated by relatives and fellow villagers, 
she suffers terribly as a single mother until her son is identified as the 
reincarnation of a deceased bla ma in the community. 

Beloved Tibetan Children and That Year feature similar sex 
scenes; sexual encounters between the protagonist Gsal sgron and her 
bo5dfiend (That Year) and Zla sgron and her future husband (Beloved 
Tibetan Children), both take place in open fields during the daytime 
and are observed from a distance through binoculars by men who have 
feelings for the women. 

Lha byams rgyal discusses sex scenes in his novels during an 
interview: 

Historically, Tibetans have had many taboos. Therefore, although there 
undoubtedly have been various oblique sexual affairs, people pretend as 
though they never happened, and there is little written about it. For 
instance, mentioning la gzhas and brtse glu^ with undisguised salacious 
words in the presence of parents or siblings is taboo. It is different for Han 
Chinese and foreigners. A writer who grew up in a very conservative ethnic 
group must have cultural and psychological constraints and thus may try 
to avoid writing such direct erotic words. I tapped this topic a little bit in 
my writings as an experiment, as I think it is important to have elements 
of creativity and development in our literature. Tibetan novels cannot have 


1 La gzhas and brtse glu are synonyms for "love song." For more, see Kelsang 
Norbu (2015). 
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automatic development if we are too vigilant on cultural and psychological 
restrictions, which may undermine our capabilities. Therefore, we must 
attempt many trials. It turned out that such new experiments attract 
readers as we push little by little. Meanwhile, writing such content is 
sometimes also necessary for the plot (Lha byams rgyal 2018b:156-157). 


Female Characters 

I now examine the author's female characters, using Gsal sgron (one of 
the four protagonists of Beloved Tibetan Children) and the narrator's 
wife, Bstan 'dzin sgron me, as examples. Compared to other female 
characters, such as the narrator's sister, 'Brug skyid, who readily 
chooses silence or surrender to male domination, Gsal sgron and Bstan 
'dzin sgron me are depicted as tough female characters. By "tough," I 
refer to women exercising independence and agency in their lives, and 
less submissiveness. For example, the former leaves home for Lha sa 
to struggle for an independent new life and the latter's assertive 
interactions with her husband. 

Gsal sgron leaves home after she fails the college entrance 
examination (which the narrator passes) and eventually reaches Lha 
sa, where hardship forces her into prostitution. Nyi ma don grub is the 
only person she trusts enough in this city far from her natal home to 
express her sorrow and sob on his shoulder. This line of events shows 
Gsal sgron's deep attachment to home, a theme the author emphasizes, 
but in a way that shows she still serves men. 

Furthermore, each of Gsal sgron's childhood mates achieves 
"success" later in life, i.e., a village leader (Thar 'phel), a businessman 
(Nyi ma don grub), and a scholar (the narrator) in a city. The men talk 
about the past and present and make plans for the future. Yet Gsal 
sgron is not allowed even a slight chance by the author to express 
herself directly. Instead, Nyi ma don grub talks for her, interpreting 
her life in Lha sa entirely from a male perspective. 

Why is there only one female among the four protagonists, and 
why do male secondary characters outnumber the female ones? Bstan 
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'dzin sgron me, the narrator's wife, was raised in a big city. This woman 
with strong materialistic values is contemptuous of her husband's rural 
background. To improve her and the family's status, she urges her 
husband to seek a job promotion with her father's support. She puts all 
her hope for the future on men - her husband and father. Why does she 
not strive to change her life? Does Lha byams rgyal's characterization 
of females reveal a belief in male superiority, or is he simply portraying 
reality? Analyses based on appropriate/inappropriate gender 
consciousness are almost absent in critiques of contemporary Tibetan 
literature. 

To further illustrate the absence of gender consciousness in 
literary critiques, I examine Tshe ring rdo rje's (2014) review of a short 
story by Stag 'bum rgyal (2008). It is one of the very few reviews I have 
accessed that discusses the fate and characteristics of female 
characters. The reviewer reluctantly categorizes the protagonist, Sgrol 
ma skyid, "as a positive character," but criticizes her for visiting a male 
teacher to have an affair "like a stray dog" on the ground that such a 
plot is aberrant in pastoral Tibetan areas (93). He contends that men 
visiting women (dating) is standard social behavior in such locales, 
while women visiting men is unthinkable. He emphasizes that he has 
found "no other justification" for the novelist to write such an 
impossible scene other than the traditional antipathy between herders 
and farmers. He asserts that such a scene is "against true life" and is 
merely a literary depiction of reality. The reviewer does not see or 
refuses to see, the relentless struggle of a Tibetan woman confronting 
tradition and attempting to alter her fate. 

The novel's open ending presents readers' space for imagining 
further development; however, the novel's abrupt conclusion has 
disappointed certain readers. Among the reviews I cited earlier, Chos 
skyong and Pad ma phag mo rta mgrin describe the ending as a 
shortcoming. As if realizing the abrupt ending, the author clarifies the 
theme in the "Epilogue": 
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Even today, I neither understand the special force that propels us to run 
forward with all our effort, nor do I comprehend for what purpose we run 
forward so earnestly (368). 

The easygoing life described in detail and childhood mentalities 
presented in the novel's first part are treasures we are losing, and the 
haste, sense of loss, and helplessness of adult children (in the second 
part) resemble the contemporary epidemic diseases spreading among us. 

I must also mention the idea of a native home. Nowadays, people 
are losing their native homes. My lovely son will neither have the concept 
of "native home," nor will he have it as a destination to return to. The 
reason is that my son was born in and will grow up in the city. A native 
home is not simply a geographic space; rather, it is the point from which 
we set off and, more importantly, a destination to which we can return 
(369). 

CONCLUSION 

This narrative is a genre of contemporary Tibetan novels 
characterizing the deleterious effects of the relentless march of 
modernization on traditional Tibetan culture, including family 
structures. The author raises questions of great magnitude; Are there 
any "successful" characters in this novel, ones that have managed to 
bridge the old and the new while retaining fundamental Tibetan values 
and carrying them forward into the brave new world? And if there are 
none, why? Will it always be the case that at least one generation must 
bridge tumultuous changes and, in doing so, be the victims - neither 
happy in the new and unable to return to the "old" that has already 
changed? Will their children be the beneficiaries? 

In dealing with such issues, the author uses his literary talent 
to draw skillfully and thoughtfully upon his personal experiences in 
rural Tibetan areas to create a powerful narrative. The shattering of 
traditional rural life within the timeframe Lha byams rgyal specifies, 
ushers in historically significant social changes. This fundamental 
social alteration inevitably brings loss to and transformation in 
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cultural identity. The pain it engenders is expressed in the "Epilogue" 
that has resonated with many readers and generated considerable 
academic commentary. 

The children featured in the novel, their experiences while 
growing up, and their different fates in life - chosen or not - are 
enmeshed in a visible, physical world of monumental tumultuous 
alterations. The individual characters' happiness and sorrow, ease and 
anxiety, desire and helplessness, faith and betrayal, and control and 
rebellion, which formulate the fabric of an invisible inner world, are 
skillfully particularized in the novel. At the time in which the novel 
begins, it had not been possible to imagine the impact of the 
acquisition of material wealth and an emerging class system based on 
educational attainment on individuals and an entire ethnicity. As a 
well-educated Tibetan elite, the author's agony over the loss of identity 
is immense. And as he makes clear, the value of this historical record 
exceeds all the novel's other values. 
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mi la tsi tsi 


mi rigs dpe skrun khang 

mi rkyang gcod pa 
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pe cing 


rin chen bkra shis 
rin chen mkhar 
rmi lam 
rnam grol 
rta mgrin 
sbrang char 
sgrol ma skyid 
skal bzang nor bn 
spo bo ral pa can 
stag 'bum rgyal 
sum pa 


rnam 
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thar 'phel 
tshe ring rdo ije 
yar nang grong 
zi ling 


zla sgron ^'^51 
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Beijing 
Chengdu 
Gesang Nuobu 
Lasa 

Minzu chubanshe ttl 
Xinan minzu daxue ^ lij 
Xining ^ 'r 

Zhongyang minzu daxue't' ^ 
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Review: Paper Airplanes by Yan Yingxiu 
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Yan Yingxiu f- 2011. Zhifeiji t [Paper Airplanes]. 

Zuojia chubanshe [Writers Publishing House]. 

460pp. ISBN 978-7-5063-5868-2 (Paperback lOoRMB for 
five volumes of the Shanyu wencong series). 



Yan Yingxiu (Stephen F. Pomroy and Liu Zuqin, translators). 
2016a. Paper Airplanes. Beijing: China Publishing Group 
Corp. & China Translation and Publishing House. 416pp. 
ISBN 978-7-5001-4341-3 (Paperback 43RMB). 


INTRODUCTION 

Yan Yingxiu (b. 1970), originally from Zhouqu ('Brug chu) County, 
Gannan (Kan Iho) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Gansu Province, 
PR China, is a contemporary Tibetan writer who writes in Chinese. She 
has published more than one hundred poems and prose works under 
the pseudonym Di'er (Yan 2016a). Focused most recently on creative 
writing, she has published four collections of short stories and novellas, 
including Zhi feiji Paper Airplanes' (2011), Yan Yingxiu's Fiction 
(2014), Fangfei xie 'Fading Spring Flowers' (2016b), and Yizhi hen 
anjing 'Always Remaining Silent' (2018). In 2019, Yan published her 


+Li Xiuhai. 2019. Review: Paper Airplanes by Yan Yingxiu. Asian Highlands 
Perspeetives 58:500-520. 

ttLi Xiuhai is an independent scholar who worked at Northwest Normal 
University (Xibei shifan daxue) as an English lecturer. In 2019, he was the 
Chief Academic Officer, Foreign Languages School Affiliated with Beijing 
Normal University Zhuhai (Beijing shifan daxue Zhuhai fenxiao fushu 
waiguo5ai xuexiao). His research interests include literary criticism and 
classroom discourse studies. 
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first collection of twenty-eight prose works, Jiu lion heliu dou buneng 
dai ta huijia 'Even Rivers Cannot Take Her Home'. 

Her awards include the Gansu Yellow River Excellent Novel 
Award and the Gansu Dunhuang Literature and Arts Award. She is also 
listed as one of the Gansu Xiaoshuo ha jun^ 'Eight Elite Novelists of 
Gansu Province' (Yan 2016a; Yan 2018). 

As a literary critic whose essays exceed 500,000 Chinese 
characters (Yan 2016b), Yan has critiqued a wide range of female 
writers of different time periods within and outside China (Shao 2016). 
She currently serves as a professor of Chinese literature at Lanzhou 
University of Arts and Science, a board director of the Gansu Writers' 
Association, and a member of the China Writers' Association (Yan 
2019). 

Paper Airplanes consists of eight novellas and short stories 
with a title drawn from one of the stories. The other seven stories are 
The Broken Jade,^ Descend into Friends, Always Concede to Beauty, 
Endless Longing and Love in 1999,^ Individual Battlefield, Love Song 
in 1990,^ and A Rose of Bitterness. 

In the collection under review, Yan mostly writes about women 
in urban intellectual settings and their love affairs and family life, their 
pursuit of love's true meaning, traumas, struggles, and survival as the 
women mature spiritually and mentally. Her heroines have been 
categorized as jingshen niiren 'women who agonizingly pursue a 
metaphysical lifestyle' (Yan 2011; Li 2014), s who are sentimental, 
persevere in their pursuits, and who are extreme in love affairs. They 
are also wanderers and losers at love, struggling to attain what love 
means to them (Ma 2014). Yan's fiction belongs to the genre of 


1 https://bit.ly/3o6Mkqp, 2 July 2019. 

2 The title is "The Crushed Jade" in Yan 2016a. 

3 The title is "Endless Longing and Love (1999)" in Yan 2016a. 

4 The title is "Love Song 1990" in Yan 2016a. 

5 The term jingshen niiren was nsed by the writer in one other short stories, 
and then borrowed by several critics to refer to the heroines and female 
characters who live a seemingly unrealistic life, indulging in desperate 
pursuit of love (mostly love affairs). They are so determined that unreal love 
is their ultimate pursuit in life. 
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metaphysical female Bildungsroman (Ye 2012:113) and has been 
described as extreme narratives (Hu 2016) ^ featuring individual 
spiritual growth (Shao 2016) and the development of educated female 
characters (Ye 2012). 


THE STORIES 


"Endless Longing and Love in 1999" 

Yan utilizes the first-person in Endless Longing and Love in 1999 to 
narrate stories of her friends in their good old days. This story serves 
as an introduction to themes Yan employs - women's friendship, love, 
career, family, devotion, trauma, struggle, and compromise - revealing 
personal failure and redemption (Hu 2016:5). It also serves as a 
manifesto for her view of men and women as two different "species" 
(Yan 2011:215). In one of the female character's words: 

They [men] were ... like people from another world...we admired them 
crazily at first, then we were moved, then we fell in love. In the end we lost 
it entirely: not only the love, but also our confidence, passion, and 
creativity. Thus, we finally lost ourselves in lost love (Yan 2016a:228). 

Li, a college student from a single-mother family, falls in love 
with Sang, her lecturer in a class on aesthetics. Sang has an attractive 
voice, uses poetic language, and Yan portrays him as a dedicated 
bookworm. In their relationship and life, Li works as an enthusiastic 
mother-like helper, caring for Sang. Dreaming of a chance to study in 
Austria, he focuses on learning German. He ends his relationship with 

' The term "extreme narrative" was first used by Hu (2016) in an interview 
with the writer. In this context, "extreme narrative" refers to the writer's 
characterization of the heroines' personality and narration of their lives. The 
writer gives the heroines no other options, but to fall in love (affairs) without 
hesitation and even to give up their reputation, family, and career for unreal 
love. The heroines are characterized as people suffering fi’om paranoia. 
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Li on the pretext of being a Buddhist convert. In the clutches of trauma 
and betrayal, Li marries a man who has admired her for years and lives 
a happy life. 

Sang is an opportunist, a traitor, and hypocrite with a past that 
includes the 1989 college protests (the "June Fourth Incident"). He is 
accused of planning the young faculty's strikes while secretly 
informing on his colleagues to his superiors. 

Ying, the story's narrator, also describes her close friends, 
Jianhua and Zhang. The former marries a handsome young surgeon 
but divorces. An extreme jingshen niiren, Zhang (Yan 2011:264-265), 
has countless admirers, and has an affair with Ba, a married man: 

...I know Zhang well. She is a woman living in love. She does not care what 
sort of men she loves, but cares about the feeling of being loved in a 
relationship. Forever and ever, she is touched by herself, by her 
unreasoning passion of love, by her foolhardy courage of even dying for 
love, and by the pain of her lost love. Zhang's love stories never end, but 
her heroes are always obscure, like the monotonous and homologous 
cicada chirpings in summer. It is the fresh, flamboyant, and un-paralleled 
role that Zhang saves for herself.^ 

Ying also utilizes the first-person narrative to reflect on her 
marriage and her husband, vividly portrayed as one of countless 
indifferent, apathetic married men (Yan 20i6a:255). Ying enjoys 
articulating herself fully and delightfully, which serves as a platform 
for Yan's budding writing style to express the writer's loneliness and 
recollection of the writer's golden past (Yan 20i6a:2i5). 

Yan, the writer, considers Endless Longing and Love in 1999 
to be a prosaic recollection rather than fiction, a farewell to youth, and 
a ceremony marking her transition to spiritual maturity (Hu 2016). In 
short, this work generates the themes of Yan's fiction and is the 
beginning of her development of a metaphysical female coming-of-age. 
In almost all of her stories, she employs this genre in narrating tragic 


1 My translation based on Yan (2016a). 
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love stories featuring sincere, devoted women and their hypocritical, 
selfish men. 

"Paper Airplanes" 

When college sophomore, Yangzi, encounters the love of her life, her 
teacher, Jian Ning, she becomes a secret admirer and then sick with 
jealousy when she learns that he is married. When she visits him at 
home before her senior year ends, she meets Jian Ning; his wife, Xiao 
Bo; and their son. Her heart breaks when: 

Her teacher and his wife gently threw multi-shaped paper airplanes back 
and forth. The airplanes flew toward their beloved with loving gazes. 
Across the narrow space the tiny airplanes were flying back and forth. 
Their son, giggling first at his Dad and then at his Mom, clapped his little 
hands together. His parents laughed in loving response.^ 

Yangzi lives a soulless life after college graduation, continuing to 
secretly admire Jian Ning. After graduation, she works as a teacher; 
marries a surgeon, Ma Yanhai; resigns her teaching post; and moves 
back to the city where Jian Ning lives. After she moves back, she learns 
of Jian Ning's affair and her admiration and life completely collapse. 
With S5mipathy for Xiao Bo and resentment toward Jian Ning, she ends 
her lifelong infatuation by stabbing him to death during a long- 
anticipated, but impromptu kiss. 

A theme in this story is the heroine's secret naive admiration, 
along with sub-themes involving married life, marital fidelity, betrayal, 
and revenge. Conflicts and contrasts between Yangzi's simplicity and 
the world that confronts her create tension in the extreme narrative 
(Shao 2016). A college student with a gift for writing poetry, Yangzi is 
sensitive, creative, and quiet. Her secret admiration for Jian Ning is 
exemplified when she learns he is married and will soon have a son. 
She avoids Jian Ning's lectures, and lives in her own emotions, feeling 


1 My translation based on Yan (2016a). 
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sad and pitiful, and refusing to eat and communicate with those 
around her. 

The theme is enhanced by tension between the heroine and her 
husband, Ma Yanhai, and her vice-principal, Wang Mohan. The 
heroine's unwavering admiration of Jian Ning continues as she 
projects other men's merits on him. The tension between women and 
men escalates as Jian Ning occupies her thoughts. She struggles while 
living with her husband, a man she does not love. In this nightmare, 
she lives for Jian Ning as "he existed in each breath and each flow of 
her thoughts" (Yan 2011:82).^ 

With a son nearly three years old, Yangzi abruptly and without 
regrets resigns her job and moves back to the city where Jian Ning lives. 
While Yangzi is aware that those in her social circles are changing 
irreversibly, her love for Jian Ning remains the same. Once Yangzi 
learns of Jian Ning's affair with his doctoral student, she and Xiao Bo 
both wish him dead, a resentment that propels Yangzi to the climactic 
moment of the fatal sweet kiss: 

She closed her eyes, smiling. Her smile makes her burst into tears. She 
doesn't know how people should express themselves in the throes of 
extreme happiness. She is a woman who has never been kissed. This is 
her first kiss. She has imagined this in thousands of postures, settings, 
and emotions. Now she is truly receiving the kiss she has longed for, which 
seems like 10,000 years. She allows herself to burst into a flood of tears. 
At this moment, the only thing she wants to forget is her hand. 

Blood oozes and then floods from Jian Ning's belly. Flooding. 

Yangzi does not let go of him - not letting his body fall. She can't 
hear his screams. They are the screams that tear her life apart. Neither 
can she see his last facial expression. She supports his collapsing body 
with hers. She does not allow his lips to separate from hers. 

She wants the kiss to last and last .2 


1 My translation. 

2 My translation. 
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Yangzi's spiritual struggles and brutality align with what Yan 
states in an interview; "Paper Airplanes" represents her tendency for 
extreme narrative based on life stories she closely observes and 
carefully selects. The work is also an unveiling of human nature (Hu 
2016). These efforts contribute to the development of a literary oeuvre 
with a heavily sentimental mood and narrative extremes. 

"Descend into Friends" 

The sentimental tone of agonizing women is depicted in "Descend into 
Friends." The heroine, Mei Qin, an emotional editor, becomes 
infatuated v\dth the literary critic Professor Yu Huaiyang at a seminar. 
A failed marriage leads Mei to an affair with Yu, which she interprets 
as genuine love. Mei's first encounter with Yu at the seminar, his initial 
impression of her at a KTV (Karaoke TV) as well as their goodbye in a 
corridor, initiate a tragic love affair. Mei describes their encounter as a 
dejd vu reunion; "[They] were destined to know each other in a past 
life and reunite in this life"^ (Yan 20ll;ll8). 

Stunned by Mei's dramatic reaction, Yu returns home and 
leaves Mei alone for three months, a time Yu feels equals three or even 
thirty years. Feeling her heart is anchored in Yu's harbor, Mei decides 
to divorce. This determination leads Yu to ignore Mei's affectionate 
text messages. Meanwhile, Mei considers the affair to be the 
completion of her life and fulfillment of her idea of love, an 
interpretation that collapses when she witnesses Yu flirting with a 
female journalist. 

A tragic end comes via a nighttime radio talk show host. An 
Kang, Mei's husband, who hears his wife's stories about two cellphone 
gifts. One is for her true love, and the other is for her husband. The 
former turns out to be love in vain while the latter resembles a stranger 
or an acquaintance. Her deterministic summary serves as a manifesto; 
"Ultimately, I understand that a woman like me will be unable to 


1 My translation. 
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mature spiritually no matter my age. All is destined, indeed"^ (Yan 
2011:162-163). 

"Individual Battlefield" 

"Individual Battlefield"^ features a woman haunted by her first love for 
twenty-one years, maintaining a twelve-year-old comatose marriage, 
and indulging in an illusory "perfect" love affair. Similar to "Descend 
into Friends," the story starts with a sense of a past-life encounter with 
the librarian-writer, Su Di, and a renowned writer, Tao Yibei, whose 
works Su has admired for five years. Thirty-nine-year-old Su falls 
madly in love with Tao, who fills her heart by simply addressing her as 
"child" and sending hopeful yet ambiguous text messages. Suddenly 
and unsurprisingly, Su is in (cyber) love. Yearning for Tao's messages 
becomes one of her life's priorities. 

For a dozen years, Su has lived a family life with a stranger-like 
husband and has a ten-year-old son. Su reflects that "there may be 
another kind of love that I don't understand" (Yan 20l6a:264) and 
continues (Yan 2011:295-296): 

... as long as she pretends to have lived a happy life and avoids thinking 
about the twelve years that seem glamorous and peaceful, she has 
already decorated the wounds to look like flowers.^ The immeasurable 
darkness and painfulness have been the fertile soil to nurture the 
flowers.4 


1 My translation. 

2 The translators in the English version of Individual Battlefield did not 
follow the chapter division of the Chinese version, i.e., they combined 
Chapters 3 and 4 in the Chinese version into Chapter 3 in the English, nor 
does their translation capture the poetic beauty of Yan's flow of language, an 
observation that generally applies to their translation in the English version 
of this collection. 

3 The writer analogizes her twelve years of lifeless marriage as wounds, and 
compares the married life she pretends to enjoy with flowers. 

^ My translation. 
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Su's young love traces to twenty-one years earlier when she was 
a college sophomore from a comparatively wealthy family. She falls for 
Xiaonan, a brilliant, unfocused singer. At that time, a college diploma 
meant social privilege and success. Xiaonan's family's poverty 
translates into an irreconcilable relationship. Dramatically, Xiaonan's 
emotional love songs highlight Su's sensitivity. Qi Qin's^ song "Kongbai 
'Blank'" alludes to Su and Xiaonan's doomed love; "They parted 
without a word. ... First they departed in life and then in death" (Yan 
20l6a:274). Extreme sentimentality includes 271 letters to Su from 
Xiaonan, an unemployed singer, and cassette tapes, a hat, a scarf, and 
a skirt. These are lavish gifts for a jobless singer in the 1990s. ^ A 
sorrowful atmosphere is built with Xiaonan's younger sister's phone 
call, announcing Xiaonan's death from overwork and cancer. 
Xiaonan's last letter to Su reads; "Su Di, you're my [doomed destiny ].3 
I've envisioned our ending thousands of times but it was never like this. 
Fate is pla5dng with us. It's [ridiculous]" (Yan 20i6a;285). Three years 
later she marries, burns Xiaonan's letters, and bids farewell to 
"beautiful yet sorrowful love" (Yan 20i6a;287). 

Tao transforms her love loss into a tangible reality, rescuing 
herself from lifelessness. The affair ends with their last 
correspondence - Su to Tao; 

I haven't written anything for a long time, but right now I just want to write 
about myself. I must confront my own life dilemma. The problem is I don't 
know why you seem to be the only answer to my dilemma. Is it a trap? Why 
is the answer either a problem or a trap? I want to write about a wandering 
singer who left sunshine and shadow. I want to write about my husband 
who is like a harbor waiting for me in the dark."* 


1 Chyi Chin (b. i960) in Taiwan. For more, see https://bit.ly/2NGy3zv 
(accessed 9 July 2019). 

^ In the 1990s, only the people who had government jobs and state-held 
companies in China (at all levels) were regarded as having secure 
employment, or tiefanwan 'iron rice bowls'. Xiaonan does not belong to this 
category, thus he is considered 'jobless'. 

^ The translators used "deadlock". 

4 My translation based on Yan (2016a). 
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Tao responds;"... Don't take me as the subject of your narrative 
because you don't know me and I don't know you either..." (Yan 
20i6a;289). 

Su and Tao's affair ends with Tao's indifferent responses, an 
indifference similar to that of Mei and Yu in "Descend into Friends." 
Love affairs lead the heroines to feel that they "had finally grown up 
[spiritually]" (Yan 20i6a;287). Su left the passage, walking into warm 
sunshine after the dejd vu of encountering the wandering singer who 
refused to sing "Blank" but offered to sing Pu Shu's^ song "Sheng ru xia 
hua 'Lifelike Summer Flowers'." This return from loss and love affairs 
to a life of bright sunshine enhances the plot. 

Yan intentionally depicts Su as ajingshen niiren pursuing an 
unrealistic lifestyle, experiencing agony from love between two 
intellectuals, and a lifeless, loveless family life. Yan establishes the 
heroine's sentimentality through the one she loves, the doggedness of 
her pursuit, and her trauma and sadness. 

"Love Song in 1990" 

"Love Song in 1990" features several female teachers of different ages, 
portrayed as passionate, sentimental, or desperate when they confront 
various life choices. 

Li Qing, a stubborn Chinese language teacher, is Sang Ping's 
warm-hearted friend. The story begins with Li and Sang being ordered 
to move to a less pleasant office. Li refuses and is left awkwardly alone 
after Sang moves out with other office colleagues. In the end. Sang 
helps her move to avoid this embarrassing dilemma. Flashbacks take 
the reader to Li's three-year entanglement with a poet who lived in a 
grassland in northwestern China before she is abandoned and 
humiliated. During those three years, Li's passion for composing 
poetry intensifies. After the relationship with the poet ends, she bids 
farewell to her young days at the age of thirty, an age marking 
independence and freedom. 


1 Born in 1971 in Nanjing, see https://bit.ly/2JiObCU (accessed 8 July 2019) 
for more. 
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The second heroine, Hu Chungui, makes the transition from a 
rural girl into a young, sophisticated woman with discriminating taste, 
ambition, and desire. Yan describes Hu's humble past and earned 
present, and her endless efforts and broken dreams. Hu's dramatic 
transformation leads to dating and marriage, fulfilling her urbane 
proclivities. Married to the son of a powerful city official, she 
relinquishes her youth. However, her transition to material richness, 
emotional emptiness, and hopelessness in marriage challenges Hu. 
Cruder still is an abortion in the second month of pregnancy. 

Hu attributes her marital failure to her misfortune and 
dedicates her life to teaching, pretending to forget once-held dreams 
of love and of a man called "husband." Hu and her husband's plain life 
is full of sadness as a result of her material ambitions and her lack of 
passion for him. Hu's journey represents many Chinese women that 
trace to the 1990s and onwards, revealing their sacrifices and 
achievements. 

The third heroine. Sang Ping, marries the orphan, Shi Ye, a 
desert researcher based in northwestern China. News of her wedding 
preparations accelerates the narration before her dream of love 
collapses with news of Shi's fatal illness. Nevertheless, Sang perseveres 
with dreams of love, despite Shi's hopeless condition. A letter Sang 
writes to Shi is filled with desperation, but also radiates hope. The 
interwoven accounts of Li Qing's wedding and Sang's hoped-for 
wedding reveal Sang's intense sentimentality. Sang's letter and 
recollections of Shi's hospitalization encapsulate miserable memories 
and unrealistic wishes. Stories of these heroines, if condensed into one 
life story, would represent Yan's take on women's physical and 
spiritual journey and life's tribulations. 
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"A Rose of Bitterness" 

"A Rose of Bitterness" depicts a traumatized young woman's evolution. 
Yan also utilizes hypocritical, evil-minded men to illustrate how naive, 
bright young women become mentally and spiritually troubled. 

A note about the title "Kushui Meigui 'A Rose of Bitterness'" 
may help readers understand Yan's rhetoric before I investigate the 
heroine and her distress. Kushui is a small town with an average 
annual precipitation of 281 millimeters^ located in China's northwest. 
Kushui is renowned for producing edible rose petals. The title implies 
a life of bitter struggle to readers familiar with the trope of the barren, 
arid town in northwestern China. Yet, hopes for a better future are 
deeply rooted in Northwesterners, exemplified by Xia Jinglei's 
struggles and ultimate success. 

Yan chooses sexual harassment and violation of a young 
woman to empower and emphasize the narrative's bitter tone. Yan 
advances her narrative techniques, consolidating a tone of agony 
punctuated by Xia's traumas and rumors, from her peer's isolation to 
the old gatekeeper's spooky amatory stares and dirty talk, from rumors 
that the gatekeeper raped her to widespread gossip of sexual violations 
Xia suffers from workforce administrators. Yan deliberately depicts 
Xia as distressed by rumors, discrimination, bull5dng, humiliation, 
sexual harassment, and by the people around her from a young age. 

The earliest marginalization results from a father afflicted with 
tuberculosis, which local townspeople considered a deadly, 
communicable disease. Yan utilizes an anecdote to illustrate this 
reaction; a boy bumps into Xia, causing his friend's panicked cries: 
"You're gonna die. Chubby! You bumped into that girl from a TB ghost 
family! You'll pass that damned disease to your dad, your mom, and 
your little sister! Your whole family's gonna die!"^ (Yan 2011:368). This 
humiliating, discriminatory language pierces young Xia's heart. Her 
classmates mock her, throw paper wads at her, and even throw a pair 
of old shoes at her head during class. She is also the target of violent 


1 For more, see https://bit.ly/2MEtYu4 (accessed 26 August 2019). 

2 My translation. 
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curses from her peers about her late elder brother, her family, her 
English teacher... Each event increasingly stresses Xia. 

Yan creates an apex of tension between an innocent girl and the 
boy-dominated world with outrageous rumors of the old gatekeeper 
sexually violating Xia, who subsequently loses her reputation and 
Zhou Li's treasured friendship. The sad conversation between Xia and 
Zhou and Xia's monologues accentuate the bitterness of the heroine's 
growth and struggle as a teenager. 

A contemporary Chinese sa5dng goes: "Quanli shi yiji chunyao 
'Power is an aphrodisiac,"' which Yan illustrates with the evil-minded 
Li Yuanchao and Liu Shengli. The former is a school director in charge 
of teaching affairs, and the latter is the principal. Li begins by 
threatening with rumors and offering gifts, including a cassette player 
and tapes. Liu, a man with absolute power in the rural school, sets 
traps by inviting her for a Chinese New Year dinner, giving her 
"welfare" money, threatening her, pretending to bend the rules to help 
her, and finally raping her. That nightmare violation destroys this 
young Chinese woman's belief in love and virginity. Yet, the worst is 
still to come. Li Yuanchao owns the accidentally-recorded tape of the 
principal raping Xia - she pushed the record button as the principal 
cornered her - threatens Xia and manages to violate her another ten 
times, promising to return the tape to Xia. Li, a more sophisticated 
man of conspiracy, becomes the new principal by reporting Xia and 
Liu's affair. Facing discrimination and humiliation, Xia is forced to 
return to the town where she grew up. 

Yan continues depicting Xia's divergent appearance and deeds, 
which invites her colleagues' bitter resentment and jealous offenses. 
However, her first dramatic victory comes from defeating Yang Ke, a 
student in an English class. Yang offends Xia in front of all the students 
by murmuring about Xia's TB family and violation and curses her. 
With Xia's insistence, the school principal agrees that Xia should 
receive a public apology from Yang's father. Her successful revenge on 
the man's world does not reduce her sense of sorrow, which builds to 
a climax when she visits her brother's grave. Her soliloquy to her late 
brother serves as a reconciliation with the painful past and acceptance 
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of the present. Xia's transformation from a marginalized, broken 
young woman to a victorious optimist derives from her perseverance 
and is a testimony to a promising adulthood. She also wins the trust of 
those who had gossiped about her. 

Surprisingly, the transformed Xia becomes involved in a 
painful but irresistible love affair v\dth Lin Dong, the newly-arrived 
music teacher. As is now familiar in Yan's fiction, an initial dejd vu 
encounter and love affair are doomed. After falling deeply in love, Lin 
promises to divorce and plots his wife's suicide. Xia finally learns the 
truth and severs her relationship with Lin. The affair ends v\dth Lin's 
hypocritical, outrageously insulting words after Xia's rejection. Yan 
writes that Xia would rather endure Li's and Liu's violations than hear 
Lin call her a whore and worse. 


Xia's ultimate breakthrough is achieved by the resurrection of 
her childhood friendship with Zhou Li, and their suffering and pain 
since childhood. Xia and Zhou's statement of spiritual growth in a 
happy ending serves as the writer's manifesto of the female 
Bildungsroman. It is also the climax of a narrative sophistication as a 
young woman reconciles with the man-dominated world, as well as 
compromises with her troubled past. 

Yan skillfully narrates the extreme circumstances of the 
heroine to increase the intense impact of Xia Jinglei's unending 
traumatization and humiliation, arousing the readers' sympathy. 


"Always Concede to Beauty" 


"Always Concede to Beauty" is a story of the Mona Lisa Beauty Center 
masseuses and their loves and struggles. Yan utilizes the third-person 
omniscient point of view to create female characters such as Ruo Ruo, 
Guo Jie (Ms. Guo), and the beauty center director, and their struggles 
with the cruel world of men including Sanlang, the hairdresser, and 
Zhao Ling, who sells fake air tickets. 

Ruo, the leading heroine, was in love with Zhao but ended the 
relationship after learning that he sold fake air tickets online to make 
a living and make her happy. Ruo next falls in love with the hairdresser. 
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Sanlang, a man her colleagues consider lower-class. By chance, Ruo 
learns that Sanlang is having an affair with Ms. Guo, her regular 
customer. Ruo tries to keep her relationship with Sanlang a secret from 
Guo in order to keep her as a customer. Ruo and Guo eventually unveil 
their relationships with Sanlang and maintain their friendship. 

This loosely written story is unconvincing, given the superficial, 
artificial depiction of the masseuses' interwoven relationships and the 
narrative of their struggles - love triangles, bitter comparisons among 
themselves, and self-denigration. Yan's lack of in-depth knowledge of 
masseuses may explain this. 

However, Yan broadens her fictional world in turning her gaze 
from well-educated intellectuals who seek true but illusory love to 
immigrant masseuses who love men and sincerely guard their 
sisterhood. For example, Yan imparts a just heart to the beauty center 
director. Characters with such vocations are routinely minor 
characters in stories of this sort and negatively characterized. However, 
the serious, strict director of the beauty center volunteers to support 
one of her employees, Cuizi, whose younger sister, Jinzi, committed 
suicide because of threats from her employer while babysitting in 
Beijing. The director raises funds to help Cuizi in a lawsuit against 
Jinzi's employer. This portrayal is realistic in the sense that the 
director and the masseuses experience life's bitterness and hardships. 
However, the struggle between the marginalized and the mainstream, 
a battle between powerless women and the hegemonic man's world is 
not persuasive. While Yan's characters are depicted well, the tension 
in the story is weak as the surroundings and the behavior of the 
characters are overstated, while the characters' inner worlds and 
moods are understated. 

"The Broken Jade" 

Yan's experimental characterization of heroines from non-academic 
circles expands the horizon and vision of her fiction writing. "The 
Broken Jade" shows maturity in its exploration of social problems and 
tension. 
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Yan depicts Zheng Jie's two broken bracelets as coinciding with 
two disastrous incidents in her life, one when she was sixteen-years- 
old and the other when she had just turned forty. The story is set in the 
1990s when China dramatically transformed from a planned economy 
to a socialist market economy, resulting in high unemplo5mient. Zheng 
and her husband, Wang Zhiqiang, are victims of unemplo5mient and 
desperately embrace their dreams out of despair. 

Zheng, as a representative of nobody-ness in an era where 
others are blindly pursuing fortune, collapses from her dreams of 
achieving great beauty when she remembers the death of her beloved 
aunt and grandmother and the broken jade bracelet, which came to 
symbolize the tragedy. 

The love story between Zheng's aunt and her boyfriend 
exemplifies Yan's extreme narrative of traumatized, abandoned 
women. Her aunt falls in love with a young man and financially 
supports his college education. After graduation, he is determined to 
work in the city and breaks up with Zheng's aunt, unable to accept a 
relationship between himself (a promising college graduate) and a 
jobless rural woman. Zheng's aunt is then so depressed that she 
commits suicide after Zheng's parents demand the graduate return the 
funds she gave him. This death is symbolized by the breaking of the 
jade bracelet treasured by the women in the family - Zheng's aunt, 
grandmother, and Zheng herself. The suicide leads to the death of 
Zheng's grandmother. 

Zheng and her husband's struggles begin from the time of their 
romantic, optimistic love. They find employment and work hard. 
However, the good life they earned vanishes with the breaking_of the 
jade bracelet that cost 78,320 RMB.^ 

Shao (2016) comments that The Broken Jade is a narrative of 
the lower class. The theme is the despair ordinary people suffer from 
unexpected incidents that terminate their happy life. The heroine and 
other characters in The Broken Jade are more developed compared to 
other stories in this collection. 


1 Approximately ii,oooUSD. 
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CONCLUSION 

Female characters in this volume are depicted as jingshen niiren (Yan 
2011; Li 2014) with each story an extreme narrative (Hu 2016) of 
women's spiritual growth (Shao 2016), including struggles for a better 
life and perseverance in the pursuit of love. Li (2014) comments that 
love on the part of the jingshen niiren heroines and female characters 
is not the only purpose of their lives, but as long as they live, they will 
cling to it. Love serves as proof that they are alive. Li (2014) 
commented that Yan is like a surgeon using a scapel to expose the scars 
and pain of traumatized love. All Yan's jingshen niiren heroines play 
an independent role in representing diverse yet traumatized love. 

According to Yang (2016) the sentimentality of these stories is 
the result of the narrator's subjective emotional catharsis. The writer's 
voice is aggressive to the point that it claims the voice of most heroines, 
aided by an omniscient point of view. The catharsis just mentioned 
results in a stereotypical flatness of the female characters and plots 
involving female intellectuals. 

Apart from female character development, Yan deliberately 
creates a high level of tension between the sexes. Nevertheless, Yan 
contends that women should not just struggle, rather, it makes greater 
sense to communicate and reconcile with men (Shao 2016). Yan 
(2007:92-93) states that "the reconciliation of women with men is not 
to compromise,... but reach an agreement, complement one another, 
and finally to achieve coexistence and co-prosperity at higher and 
deeper levels." Yan's comments, however, do not coincide with most of 
her depictions of women whom men cruelly abandon, violate, and 
traumatize. 

What is criticism and what is writing? In Hu's (2016) interview 
with the writer, the writer suggested that criticism is confronting 
others reasonably and "It is also easy to be correct. Writing, however, 
is to face oneself, specifically the imperfection of oneself (Hu 2016:8). 
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Review: The Beloved Children of Tibet 

BY LHA BYAMS RGYAL 

Reviewed by Tshe dpal rgyal (Caihuajia ^ ^ Qinghai 

Nationalities University 



Lha byams rgyal 2012. Bod kyi gcesphrug 

[The Beloved Children of Tibet]. Pe cing 
Mi rigs dpe skrun khang [Nationalities 

Press]. 366pp. ISBN 978-7-105-12243-1/I (paperback 
24RMB). 


Rinchenkar (2017) reviewed this novel in a well-written, detailed essay. 
I approach the novel somewhat differently. First, I translate the title as 
The Beloved Children of Tibet rather than Tibet's Beloved Child. I use 
the plural form because the four children, including the narrator, are 
all the main characters. Second, the style and structure of my essay 
differs in that I focus on key plots and elements. Third, I emphasize 
change in the context of education, modernity, tradition, marriage, 
displacement, nostalgia, and "returning home." 

Lha byams rgyaP was born in the late 1970s in Khri ka County 
(Guide), Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province. He received both BA and 
MA degrees from the Central Nationalities University in Beijing, and 
later he studied for a PhD with a focus on Tibetan Buddhism and 
culture at the Southwest Nationalities University in Chengdu. Working 
in the Department of Religious Studies at China's Tibetology Research 
Center, he is currently based in Beijing. While doing academic research, 
he writes poetry, essays, short stories, and novels. He has won the 
prestigious Sbrang char rtsom rig bya dga' (Light Rain Literature 


+Tshe dpal rgyal (Caihuajia). 2019. Review: The Beloved Children of Tibet 
by Lha byams rgyal. Asian Highlands Perspeetives 58:521-531. 

1 https://bit.ly/2N6vzKd, accessed 10 June 2019. 
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Award) four times and is recognized as one of the most talented writers 
currently writing in Tibetan. His published works include Lam gyi nyi 
'od 'Sunshine on the Road', a collection of short stories; Lha byams 
rgyal gyi sgrung 'bring phyogs bsgrigs 'Lha byams rygal's Novella 
Collection'; Bod kyi gcesphrug 'The Beloved Children of Tibet'; A mdo 
kha skad'ColloquialAmdo Tibetan'; andNag mo kholgyisnyan ngag 
dus tshigs kun bsdus bod 'gyur ma 'Tibetan Version of Nag mo khol's 
Poetry Compendium: Four Seasons'. 

Published by the Beijing Nationalities Press in 2010, The 
Beloved Children of Tibet is his first novel. Written in the first person, 
the novel portrays the narrator and his three friends growing up in a 
mountainous, agro-pastoral Tibetan village and their lives as adults. 

The novel has two sections that engage tradition and modernity, 
a confrontation common in modern Tibetan literature, starting from 
the 1980s (Virtanen 2008). Part One describes the narrator's 
childhood and elementary school years in the village. Part Two features 
urban environments and feelings of loss, displacement, struggle, and a 
longing to return home. The juxtaposition of past and present, rural 
and urban, and old and new in the novel powerfully conveys a sense of 
nostalgia. 

The novel opens with a detailed description of a snowy winter 
morning in quiet, isolated Mar nang drong. The narrator enters the 
story as a six-year-old boy, who joyfully runs about. By happenstance, 
he etches the first letter of the Tibetan alphabet with his footprints in 
the snow. His father happens to be standing on the roof of their house, 
notices, and praises his ability to write a letter from the Tibetan 
alphabet. The boy summons his three childhood friends, and they end 
up arguing about the letter. Their raw reactions to the letter symbolizes 
their attitudes toward education and suggest their eventual life paths. 

Having never seen letters of the Tibetan alphabet, Gsal sgron 
assumes that a letter is a toy. She and the narrator become the first two 
children in the village to finish elementary school and go on to middle 
school and high school. Eventually, Gsal sgron fails the college 
entrance exam and flees to Lha sa to become a sex worker and operate 
a bar. 
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Looking at the letter, Nyi ma don 'grub, who is later recognized 
as an incarnate bla ma, asks, "How do you know it is a letter?" After a 
short time in school, he drops out and goes to a monastery. Afterward, 
he abandons the monkhood, goes to Lha sa, and becomes a wealthy 
businessman. 

Thar phel, a belligerent boy, smudges the letter, leading to a 
fight with the narrator. Thar phel finishes elementary school, but his 
poor grades mean that he is not eligible to enter middle school, so he 
herds sheep in the village. Eventually, he becomes the village leader 
and is involved in a violent grassland dispute with a neighboring 
pastoral village. 

Early in the reform years of the early 1980s when the main 
characters were children, the government began building schools in 
rural Tibetan areas to promote modern education. New ideas and 
modern products began trickling into communities, shaking up old 
systems of thought. When the characters reach school-age, a school is 
built in the village. They attend and learn how to read, write, and count. 
Moreover, they are exposed to modern ideas. Their teacher, 'Gyur med, 
is progressive, forward-thinking, and the first person to bring the 
outside world to these children. They are fascinated, for example, when 
they study a text cautioning children to look both ways when crossing 
a street and first encounter the term, mi 'grul lam 'crosswalk'. They are 
clueless but full of curiosity. One day when they are playing by the river 
in the village, an airplane flies overhead, leading them to discuss their 
futures. They want to be pilots, doctors, and teachers. Nyi ma don 'grub 
even wants to become somebody like Lenin. 

School education is thus depicted as a vehicle of change and 
provides the sole opportunity to leave the local area. Gsal sgron and 
the narrator go on to attend middle school in town. Their teacher 
encourages them to study hard, see the world beyond the village, and 
lambasts parents who take children out of school to send them to a 
monastery. 

School and monastery are sharply contrasted. Soon after the 
school is built. Mar nang dgon pa, the local monastery, is also restored. 
School is the place for new modern ideas, while the monastery is 
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steeped in old religious ideas. As institutions, they both rely on 
children to grow. Unschooled villagers are generally supportive of the 
monastery as a spiritual refuge in times of life crises, such as death. 
Time-honored tradition dictates that if a family has more than one son, 
one must go to the monastery. When Nyi ma don 'grub stops coming 
to school, their teacher takes all his students to bring the boy back. At 
the village center, they run into the boy and his mother en route to the 
monastery. The ensuing argument between the teacher and Nyi ma 
don 'grub's mother illustrates that school and monastic education do 
not go hand in hand. 

Representing the two sides, the narrator receives a modern 
education, while his friend, Nyi ma don 'grub, is trained by monastics 
to be an incarnate bla ma. Eventually, the narrator finds employment 
in a city and settles there. In contrast, N5d ma don 'grub leaves the 
monastery and becomes a rich businessman dealing in antiques that 
he has conned from the villagers. 

Modernity and tradition are pivotal in the story, and the young 
teacher and the old stor5Teller are a well-balanced contrast. In the old 
days, children and adults gathered in the village, talking to each other 
and listening to stories. The gray-haired old stor5Teller not only 
provides Ge sar episodes but also does divination under urgent 
circumstances. For example, when Thar 'phel's little brother goes 
missing, the old stor5Teller blames it on a mi la tsi tsi.^ The teacher 
silently shakes his head in disbelief at that explanation. After television 
reaches the village, people huddle around it. The old village storyteller 
and his narratives no longer entertain. Furthermore, children begin 
acting out TV dramas focused on the Japanese presence in China in 
the first half of the twentieth century. 

Other symbols of modernity - radios, TVs, bicycles, and sewing 
machines - are introduced. As a better-off family in the village, the 
narrator's family is the first to have them, and this creates a stir. As a 
child, the narrator is particularly intrigued by the radio that sits on 
their family altar. He wants to know about the whereabouts of the 


1 Mi la tsi tsi stories warn children not to go places alone. Skal bzang tshe 
brtan (2017) describes mi la tsi tsi as imps that trick and harm children. 
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speakers from the radio. His father, not knowing how to respond, 
likens them to deities. 

Regarding the bike, the father does not know what to do with 
it, so he hangs it in the granary. A scene of the Pan chen bla ma on TV 
is particularly worth noting. The villagers, who have come to their 
home to watch TV, piously put their palms together in prayer and 
prostrate. 

Reactions to these modern introductions illustrate confusion 
and uncertainty. Embracing modernity seems to create worry. Time is 
needed to adjust. Modernity and tradition do not necessarily clash 
because it is not a matter of choosing one over the other. For instance, 
people listen to traditional songs on the radio. The novel seems to 
support the idea that modern elements are useful while certain 
traditional elements are no longer relevant. 

Arranged marriages illustrate challenges to old customs and 
beliefs. Despite the narrator's elder sister's protests, she is told to 
marry Gsal sgron's gold-toothed brother. Reciprocally, Gsal sgron is 
betrothed to the narrator, and a wedding is planned for when they 
reach the age of thirteen. In reality, the narrator's elder sister falls in 
love with the teacher. Their effort to evade traditional marriage fails 
when they elope and the girl's father and fiance capture them. 

The narrator uses "Sad kyis bcom pa'i me tog The Frost-bitten 
Flower," a well-known short story by Don grub rgyal (1953-1985),^ to 
metaphorically describe his elder sister's fate. With schooling as an 
excuse, Gsal sgron manages to postpone and eventually escape her 
arranged marriage. Gsal sgron and the narrator's sister are well- 
chosen in the sense that one is educated and the other is not, 
suggesting that education emancipates girls from custom and tradition. 

The author makes clear, too, that free love does not necessarily 
lead to a happy marriage, as the narrator's marriage to an urban 
Tibetan confirms. Constant conflict leads her to leave him. The 
narrator's wife grew up in the city with no knowledge of the Tibetan 
language, no sense of home, and little regard for Tibetan culture. None 


1 For more on Don grub rgyal, see https://bit.ly/2Y4wOy7 (accessed 19 July 
2019). 
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of his family members attended his wedding in the city nor has he 
visited his father after he became bedridden. In the city, which he 
dreamed about as a child in the village, he does not find happiness. 
Instead, the city is covered in smog, as if it was a machine with no 
human feeling. In the city, he cannot find a sense of belonging, yet he 
is not ready to go home.^ 

The bla ma-turned-businessman is guilty because he betrayed 
his monastery and faithful followers. He is engaged in despicable acts, 
such as stealing the village school's old bell and selling it for a fortune. 

Gsal sgron escapes the village and sells her body, a reality that 
tortures her. In short, these characters struggle with inner conflicts. As 
Nyi ma don 'grub puts it, "In reality, we all live wearing masks. Nobody 
knows who we truly are. Perhaps Buddha understands" (316). 

In the essay Phyir log mi thub pa 'i mP 'Those Who Cannot 
Return', the author writes that Beijing is the present and the future, 
while home is the past, a distant place. The paradox is that in either 
place, he cannot find a sense of home. 

Tibetans refer to home as Gangs Ijongs 'the Land of Snow', and 
for those far from home, snow evokes strong nostalgia. The narrator's 
first recollection of the village begins with snow described in Part One. 
In Part Two, he sits in a city office, yearning for snow that would 
catapult him to his far-away home, a cradle of joy and happy memories. 
Nevertheless, he realizes that home is no longer what he imagines. It 
has been transformed by the rapid all-encompassing transformations 
sweeping the countryside (Virtanen 2008). The village is no longer 
simple, quiet, and untouched. Instead, TV antennas sprout throughout 
the village. Villagers no longer gather at the village center, basking in 


^ See 'Jam dbyangs skyabs (2019:258) for a poignant, similar observation: 

My friends admire me because I am iiving in a big city. They think the trees are 
green in winter, there are many fancy cars, and many huge, taii buiidings. What 
they think is not wrong, but they don't imagine the terribie poliution. When i first 
came to Xi'an City, i thought it was a great piace to iive. i dreamed that one day, 
ali my famiiy would move to Xi'an City. After several months in Xi'an City, I 
thought very differently. 

2 https://bit.ly/2N6vzKd, accessed 15 June 2019. 
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the sun and sharing stories and gossip as children listen and play. 
There are now only young children and elders in the village. The others 
are away in urban centers earning money. 

Perhaps the characters are not ready to return for fear of 
disappointment and of shattering their memories which were nestled 
in a childhood blissfully unaware of the pain and complexities of adult 
life. In the narrator's words, the feeling of longing for home is like a 
kite string tethered to the earth. In the city, he enjoys traditional 
Tibetan songs that remind him of home and tell him that no matter 
how far he goes or how long he is gone, he will eventually return. 
Finally, after hearing about bloodshed stemming from a violent 
grassland dispute between their village and the neighboring village, 
they all decide to visit home together. 

Washul (2018) discusses urban development in China's 
Tibetan areas and why it lags behind that of other, rural non-coastal 
areas. In describing educated Tibetans moving from rural areas in 
search of emplo5mient and business opportunities; 

The importance and changing meanings of "home" (Tibetan yul) for 
Tibetans who have been educated in the state system cannot be 
overlooked. But what it means to return home has shifted with their 
experience of moving through the spatial scales of the state's 
administrative hierarchy (494). 

While for someone stud5dng or working in Beijing, home is 
Mtsho sngon, in the novel, home refers to their natal village and 
returning home simply means returning to their birthplace. As Washul 
notes, a livelihood based on agricultural or pastoral labor is not 
desirable for those who have received state-sponsored education, and 
this holds true for the narrator, Gsal sgron, and Nyi ma don 'grub. 
Commenting on how the narrator's father became rich through raising 
sheep, N5d ma don 'grub says, "That's the old way of becoming rich" 

(312). 
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Washul comments; 

Even the previous and current generations of farmers and nomads (the 
parents of educated Tibetan professionals and the siblings of 
professionals who did not complete school) view urban life, and the path 
to it via secular education, as a comfortable alternative to agricultural and 
pastoral lives that demand intensive labor and physical hardship 
(2018:506). 

The narrator's father thinks differently. Before he passes away, 
he confides that it was a mistake to send his son away to school. He is 
unhappy that his only son has settled in the city and is no longer 
destined to inherit his property and continue traditional ways of life. 
In this novel, "home" is a particular topographical location and not a 
way of life. In contrast, Washul's excerpt (above) captures what most 
rural Tibetan parents believe. 

In an interview, ^ the writer describes the novel as an attempt to 
capture simple rural life as he experienced it before the arrival of 
modernity and various outside influences. Now translated into 
Chinese, Japanese, and French, Lha byams rgyal states that he cares 
more about how Tibetans feel about his novel than he does about how 
many languages it has been translated into. He hopes that many years 
from now the novel's readers will be able to conjure a picture of what 
rural life once was. 

The straightforward plot with adroitly intertwined subplots 
and well-developed characters strengthen the narrative. The language 
has a strong A mdo vernacular flavor, which may challenge some 
Tibetan readers, but it appealed to me. In terms of the narrative style, 
the writer uses his voice, adding to the story's believability. 

This reviewer's life experiences resonate with the narrator's. 
Though memory is selective and often unreliable. The Beloved 
Children of Tibet provides readers insight into a vanished Tibetan way 
of life, imagined or experienced. 


1 https://bit.ly/2O1VgMs, accessed 15 June, 2019. 
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Tibetan Terms 


'gyur med 

'jam dbyangs skyabs 
a mdo 

a mdo kha skad 
bla ma g'si 


bod kyi gees phrug 
don grub rgyal 
gangs Ijongs 


ge sar ‘5|''5i3a 
gsal sgron 
khri ka 

lam gyi nyi 'od 
lha byams rgyal 
lha byams rgyal gyi sgrung 'bring phyogs bsgrigs 
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lha sa ‘5’'^ 


mtsho sngon 
mar nang grong 5 )=\ 5 ^n^^'| 
mar nang dgon pa 
mi 'grul lam 
mi la tsi tsi 


nag mo khol gyi snyan ngag dus tshigs kun bsdus bod 'gyur ma 

nyi ma don 'grub 
pan chen bla ma 
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sbrang char 

sbrang char rtsom rig bya dga' 
skal bzang tshe brtan 
thar 'phel 


Chinese Terms 


Beijing 4b:fr 
Chengdu 
Guide ^14 
Qinghai 
Xining ^ 'r 
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2015. Realm. Beijing 4 b Zhongyi chubanshe 'b# i±! 
[Chinese Translation Publishing House]. 356pp. ISBN 978- 
7-5001-4336-9 (paperback 35RMB) 


INTRODUCTION 

Ciren Luobu, aka Tshe ring nor bu, was born in Lhasa and graduated 
in 1981 from Tibet University with a major in Tibetan Literature. After 
graduation, he was assigned as a Tibetan teacher to the County Middle 
School in the Changdu Region on the east side of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region (TAR). In 1988, he returned to Lhasa to teach 
Tibetan in the Tibet Post School (Zhou 2019:4). In 1995, he started 
working in the editorial departments of the Tibet Daily and Tibetan 
Literature. 

Currently, Ciren Luobu is Executive Chief Editor of Tibetan 
Literature, a member of the China Writers Association Committee, 
and Vice-Chair of the Tibet Writers Association. His awards include 
the 5* Lu Xun Literature Prize, the Gold Award of the 5* Qomulangma 
Literature Awards, the 5*’’ Tibet New Century Literature Award, and 
the Best New Work in the 7^’’ Literature Research Award of 


t'Brug mo skyid (Zhoumaoji). 2019. Review: Jie by Ciren Luobu. Asian 
Highlands Perspectives 58:532-542. 
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Contemporary National Minority Literature (Zhou 2019:4; Close and 
Dong 2015). 

Ciren Luobu's career as a novelist began in 2005, when he was 
assigned to work in the editorial department of Tibetan Literature 
(Zhou 2019:4). He has authored a number of literary works including 
Chinese-language short stories such as Jie 'Realm' and Fangsheng 
Yang 'The Liberated Sheep' (He 2018:68). His first novel, Jiyu 
Fengzhong, was published in 2015 (Ciren Luobu 2015). His short story, 
Shashou 'The Assassin' was produced as a movie - Zhuangsi Yizhi 
Yang 'Running Over a Sheep' - by Wanma Caidan in 2018. 

Jie, the book under review, is a collection of the fourteen short 
stories listed below: 

■ "Luozide Chuanfu 'A Nortse Boatman'" 

■ "Qiu Ye 'The Autumn Night'" 

■ "Fen 'Burning'" 

■ "Chen Wang 'The Mortal Coil'" 

■ "Qianfang Youren Dengta 'Someone Waiting for Her Ahead'" 

■ "Shashou 'The Assassin'" 

■ "Yuji 'Rainy Season'" 

■ "Jie 'Realm'" 

■ "Chuanshuo 'Legend'" 

■ "Deduo 'Dedub'" 

■ "Fangsheng Yang 'The Liberated Sheep'" 

■ "Amiriga 'A Bull from America'" 

■ "Shenshou 'Divine'" 

■ "Quguoshan Shang de Xue 'Snow of Mount Chogor'" 

An English translation of this collection titled Realm was 
published in 2015. 

As noted in other reviews (Liu 2018, Yang 2018, He 2014, Li 
Meiping 2017, Li Zunyun 2017, He 2018, Wei 2019), the accounts in 
Jie are grounded in the lives of ordinary Tibetan farmers, herders, 
monks, boatmen, and craftsmen. The stories typically feature 
monasteries, stupas, teahouses, and yak enclosures on the grasslands. 
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As claimed in an interview (Zhou 2019:5), the inclusion of 
geographical features has roots in Ciren Luobu's earlier experiences as 
a teacher in the Changdu Region in the area where the TAR meets the 
provinces of Sichuan, Qinghai, and Yunnan. This setting provided an 
opportunity to observe ordinary Tibetans. The characters in Jie are 
from lower social classes and depict their conflicts, values, and beliefs. 

I now turn to an analysis of the stories in Jie through three 
broad themes: change and confusion, tradition and modernity, and 
grief and relief. 


CHANGE AND CONFUSION 

Change and confusion are two common themes among the fourteen 
stories. Change radiates from different forces. Some are external, and 
others are internal. The former derives from significant social events 
such as revolutions in the mid-l900s. These revolutions relate to 
Tibet's contemporary political system and social structure, as well as 
ordinary people's lives. For example, in "A Nortse Boatman", the 
daughter learns about city life from a Khams pa merchant and leaves 
her poorly-lit house with shabby furniture, and her boatman father. 
She opens a store in Lhasa and begins a comfortable, materially rich 
life. Also, in "Dedub," a conflict between the government advisory 
board and the monasteries results in monks using weapons instead of 
studying and chanting scripture. 

Internal changes are reflections and reactions to exotic changes. 
In "A Bull from America," rapid economic development in Lhasa leads 
Gongbu to realize farming is not the only source of income, so he buys 
an imported bull from America, which requires him to take out loans. 
He plans to make money by using the American bull for breeding. 

In "Snow of Mount Chogor," villagers refuse to plow for the 
coming spring after viewing an American disaster movie that leads 
them to believe that 2012 will be the end of the world. 

Confronting and adjusting to change is not easy. Story 
characters are often lost when registering rapid change and do not 
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know what their next step should be. Some choose a new life and 
confront doubt and rejection. Others remain the same, but continuing 
change pushes them to make decisions. The Gesar storyteller, Yaerjie, 
in "Divine" illustrates this. Yaeijie moves to an institute in Lhasa to 
record his stories. No longer narrating to herders on the grassland or 
mountain residents, Yaerjie abandons his wandering life as a 
storyteller and begins a comfortable life with a salary and apartment 
in Lhasa. However, happiness does not accompany him. He often 
dreams he is back on the grassland, a homeless orphan, making a living 
by herding and telling Gesar stories for days and nights without pause. 

In Lhasa, he suffers from severe physical illness and loss of 
memory of the Gesar episodes. He concludes that Gesar can only be 
told intuitively on the grassland to its people and other inhabitants, 
nevertheless, he opts to remain in the city. 

In "Someone Waiting for Her Ahead," Xiagu and her tailor 
husband teach their daughter and son to be grateful and good-hearted. 
After her husband's death, Xiagu continues to be humble, helpful, and 
kind-hearted. Those around her refer to her as the warm-hearted, old 
lady Xiagu. Witnessing her children cheat, steal, go into debt, and 
violate the law in pursuit of material wealth fills her with fear and 
doubt. Questioning the values people hold in this new society, she feels 
lost and confused. The values and good qualities she and her husband 
valued and adhered to throughout their lives are not important to their 
children in this new society. 


TRADITION AND MODERNITY 

Tradition and modernity are also two important themes in this 
collection. The stories in Jie are set at different times in the twentieth 
century. Modernity is a growing force in Tibet, particularly in Lhasa, 
and many aspects of Tibetan culture are altering. In "Burning," Weise, 
a girl from an impoverished family, marries a man from a famous, 
wealthy family who is in love with her. Her in-laws, governed by 
notions of social hierarchy, treat her as a servant. A modern, educated. 
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financially independent woman, she refuses to endure such abuse and 
divorces. An unsuccessful marriage does not deprive Weise of enjoying 
freedom in the modern world, thanks to entertainment venues such as 
bars and modern devices such as telephones. 

Similarly, Cita, the main character in "Autumn Night," also 
experiences dramatic changes when modernity arrives in this small 
town. Impoverished Cita's wife runs off with a truck driver. After 
earning money as a forest woodchopper, he opens a bar in the small 
town that becomes a success. His ambitions grow, and he expands his 
business to larger towns and cities. No longer a man destined to live in 
a small place, hopelessly entangled in poverty and sadness over his 
wife's betrayal and poverty; he is now rich and married to a bartender. 
He spends money carelessly in bars and among women. Cita's life fixed 
in tradition drastically alters as he takes advantage of opportunities 
brought by modernity. The man from a lower social class is changed by 
the power of money in the modern world. 


GRIEF AND RELIEF 

Grief and relief also characterize stories in "Realm." Grief is rooted in 
life, the struggle to survive, love, affection, salvation, and redemption. 
Ciren Luobu claims, "the protagonists in most of my works are 
imperfect and have difficult lives ... and what the readers see are 
images of poignancy and disintegration" (Xu 2015). Despite suffering 
and sorrow, characters pursue inner peace and relief from the 
Buddhist perspective of fate and karma. They wish to attain inner 
peace based on a belief in cause and effect, and impermanence. 

In "A Nortse Boatman," an old boatman earns a living by 
transporting passengers across a rushing river. What he earns provides 
a dilapidated shelter and simple food for his daughter and himself. His 
daughter flees this life for a better existence in Lhasa, believing joy in 
this lifetime requires struggle, regardless of the cost. In contrast, the 
boatman is convinced that material happiness is short-lived, and 
detachment is life's only true meaning. 
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In "Rainy Season," Wangla witnesses the loss of his sons, Gelai 
and Gangzu; his wife. Panduo; and his father. A landslide sweeps away 
his house and his property. Alone in poverty and loneliness in the rainy 
season, he knows Buddha feels his suffering and is guiding him to leave 
sorrow behind. 

"Burning" and "The Mortal Coil" illustrate grief and sorrow 
from love and affection. In "Burning," Weise searches for true love in 
relationships with man after man. In this quest, she divorces and 
leaves her son. Love she thought to be true and free is an illusion. 
Nevertheless, she does not end her search. Indifferent to how long love 
lasts or who gives it, she enjoys love without restriction, intent on 
quenching her desire. 

In "The Mortal Coil," disabled Zhendui has relationships with 
four women, none of which prove permanent. These relationships are, 
in chronological order: Qiangba Lamu, a girl with a cleft lip - sweet but 
temporary; Daga, Qiangba Lamu's mother - grudging and distorted; 
Zela, a vagrant, mutually appreciative but destroyed by others; and a 
bartender who brought him the sense of family he yearned for, 
especially when she was pregnant, but then he died. Zhengdui could 
not have a long-lasting love in his life, but he knew he had felt love in 
this life. This belief generated his lack of fear when death came. 

"The Liberated Sheep" demonstrates spiritual redemption 
based on a belief in karma and rebirth. A widower dreams his deceased 
wife is suffering and wandering aimlessly en route to her next 
incarnation. To speed her rebirth, the widower buys a sheep from a 
butcher and treats it as his deceased wife. He visits and worships at 
many temples, monasteries, and pilgrimage destinations. He also 
arranges for the sheep to contribute to a monastery construction 
project by placing sacks of mud and sand on the sheep's back for 
transport. This unpaid contribution lasts for about a month. Time 
passes, and his wife smiles in his dreams. The widower now finds he 
cannot leave the sheep as it symbolizes not only his wife's salvation but 
also his own. 

Similarly, in "Realm," Cenla struggles to keep her son, Duopei, 
near her. Once convinced he would not leave the monastery and 
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become a la5mian, she offers him poisoned yogurt. To save his mother 
from her evilness, Duopei consumes it. Later, Cenla becomes blind and 
paraplegic but carves elegant and meaningful stones with the Six 
Sacred Syllables to atone for her sin near the stupa built for Duopei. 

Aspects of traditional life among ordinary Tibetans at different 
times are portrayed in this collection via a range of themes. To many 
non-Tibetan reviewers, Ciren Lnobu's novels reveal hardship and 
stratification of Tibetans in the old days and the happiness they enjoy 
in this new era as mentioned by Wei (2019) and Li Meiping (2017). As 
a native Tibetan reviewer, these short novels magnify only one aspect 
of the people. This might present non-Tibetan readers an incomplete 
understanding of Tibetan culture, particularly the life of ordinary 
Tibetans over time. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

The English translation - Realm - by Krysta Close and Dong Rui 
includes all the fourteen stories in Jie. Two points need to be made. 
First, the stories do not follow the sequence in the Chinese version, 
which is inconvenient for comparing the two versions. Second, the 
presentation of people and place names in the English version do not 
follow a common standard. For example, Gangzu, Dezhong, and Gelai 
are produced in Pinyin while Wangchuk (Wangjiu), Chogor (Quguo), 
Khandro Yeshe (Kanzhuo Yixi), and Shagu (Xiagu) appear in a non- 
Wylie Romanized form of Tibetan in the English version. 

These minor criticisms aside, Ciren Luobu makes an innovative, 
valuable contribution to Tibetan modern literature in the Chinese 
language. His main characters are portrayed with distinctive 
personalities and experiences, providing readers vivid images of 
different people from varied social backgrounds. Landscape 
descriptions invoke depression, frustration, and loneliness, through 
heavy rain, empty roads, dark nights, and dim rooms. This serves to 
create an emotional attachment with the characters in their grief and 
struggle. 
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The author also employs a range of periods, e.g., before and 
into the era of chieftains, and beyond into modern times with phones 
and televisions, providing space for varying interpretations of ordinary 
Tibetans and their lifestyles. 

I recommend Jie to readers with interests in Tibetan literature 
written in Chinese and those drawn to lives of ordinary Tibetans in 
dissimilar historical periods. 
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Review: Cultural Changes at an A mdo Dge lugs 

Monastery by Lhun grub rdo ije^ 

Reviewed by Klu thar rgyal 


Lhun grub rdo rje 2018. Mdo smad dge 

lugs pa 'i dgon sde 'i rig gnas 'gyur Idog la dpyad pa 
dal 'gro'i zegs ma 

[A Study of Cultural 
Changes at an A mdo Dge lugs Monastery]. Pe cing 
[Beijing 4 b :y] : Krung ko'i bod rig pa dpe skrun 
khang [Zhongguo zangxue chubanshe] f 
K ]L [China Tibetology 

Press]. 252 pages. 38 RMB, paperback.^ 


In this eight-chapter study of D+hIH tsha Monastery in A mdo, the 
author focuses on "cultural" changes. By "cultural," Lhun grub rdo rje 
refers to management structures, housing, clothing, monks' lives, 
ritual, food, clothing, the educational system, and the monastery's 
economy from 1981 to 2016. The advantages and disadvantages of 
these changes are also discussed and suggestions made on how to 
minimize the disadvantages. 

Chapter One gives the reasons behind conducting this research 
and suggests that monastery culture is part of larger Tibetan culture. 
Tibetan researchers' and scholars' familiarity with their own culture 
may be l i miti n g. In addition, very little study of recent cultural changes 
in monasteries has been conducted by Chinese researchers, e.g., some 
who study the topic only introduce the educational system, monks' 


+Klu thar rgyal. 2019. Review: Cultural Changes at an A mdo Dge lugs 
Monastery by Lhun grub rdo rje. Asian Highlands Perspeetives 58:543-553. 
1 Mtsho sngon dge 'os slob grwa chen mo'i mi rigs dge 'os slob gling gi ched 
mkhas rig gzhung dpe tshogs [Mtsho sngon Normal University's 
Nationalities Normal College's Expert Academic Book Collections]. 
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lives, economic realities, the incarnation system, and rituals of certain 
monasteries. Meanwhile, foreign researchers have provided a few 
narrowly focused investigations of rules, regulations, structures, 
monks' lives, the education of monks and nuns, and the monastery 
economy.^ The author states that this led him to focus on this topic for 
his PhD dissertation, with D+hIH tsha Monastery as the monastery of 
interest. Chapter One also provides a brief introduction to each chapter. 

Chapter Two offers a global definition of culture, explains how 
monastery culture could be understood, and gives a brief history of 
D+hIH tsha Monastery.^ Originally a place for religious retreat, full 
names of the monastery include D+hIH tsha bkra shis chos sdings 
gling, and Dpal mi 'gyur dge Idan bkra shis chos sdings. Other versions 
of the names include Sde tsha, Sdi tsha, Lde tsha, D+hi tsha, and 
D+hIH tsha. Lhun grub rdo rje used D+hIH tsha. 

Why did the author choose this particular monastery? Lhun 
grub rdo rje states that D+hIH tsha Monastery features both ri khrod 
'mountain hermitage' and a monastery that no longer solicits 
donations from farming and herding communities because it is 
financially independent. He writes that he did not observe such 
features in other Dge lugs Monasteries he visited in A mdo and D+hIH 
tsha Monastery's cultural changes had not been studied. 


1 Lhun grub rdo rje states (2018:8) "Goldstein and Jane Caple have studied 
the economic development of China's monasteries." (See Caple's discussion 
(2011, 2019) of D+hIH tsha Monastery opening shops, restaurant, a 
vegetable shop, a book shop, a printer's, a computer room, a tailor shop, a 
medical clinic, selling longevity pills and gter bum 'treasure jars' containing 
pure/blessed materials, and offering loans at interest. 

2 D+hIH tsha bkra shis chos sdings, located fifty-four kilometers northwest 
of Bayan Township Town, Dpa' lung (Hualong) Hui Autonomous County, is 
separated into upper and lower monasteries. The former, the "new 
monastery," was founded by the fourth Zhwa dmar dge 'dun bstan 'dzin rgya 
mtsho (1852-1912) in 1903. The lower monastery is known as the "old 
monastery" and was established by the Nang so 'lord' of Lde tsha at the 
beginning of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Both monasteries are Dge lugs 
(Nian and Bai 1993:53-55). See Smith (2017:171-172) for a photo of the 
monastery. For more, see https://bit.ly/2rnXSJL, accessed 8 November 
2019. 
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The third chapter introduces the tasks of each of the 
monastery's administrators. The khri pa is the most important 
monastery leader and has the power to decide which new monks enter 
the monastery formally. In 2016, the khri pa was Sku phyogs sku 
mched tshang. When a khri pa completes his work term, another is 
chosen based on the needs of the monastery's educational system. The 
khri pa's main responsibility is to annually choose a bge bskos whose 
duty it is to observe how well the monks follow monastery rules. The 
khri pa also selects five to seven monastery administrators every three 
years who are responsible for choosing gnyer pa 'stewards'. These 
monk workers are also shopkeepers, tailors, teachers in the 
monastery's primary school, or the monks who work in the photocopy 
shop. The administrators also serve special guests such as government 
representatives and famous bla ma, and ensure that the monastery's 
water-taps and roadways are maintained. 

Changes in the number of administrators in the last two 
decades and the reasons for these changes are discussed. The author 
interviewed former gnyer pa and learned that there were four gnyer 
pa in the monastery in 1988. Even though the number of monks 
continually increased, only four monks were responsible for preparing 
many ja 'tea and food offered as alms to monks during collective 
prayer assemblies'. They also needed to solicit tea and food for mang 
ja from designated communities. 

In late 1997, mang ja was provided using the monastery's 
resources, except during the winter, thus reducing pressure on the 
gnyer pa to solicit collections. In 2008, the monastery had enough 
money to support itself from income from the shops, a restaurant, a 
tailor shop, and a copy shop at the monastery. The monastery then 
stopped seeking donations from communities. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, there was one tailor, but now there is 
a specific shop for the tailors. All the income from the tailors belongs 
to the monastery. The salaries of the administrators and monk workers 
vary between 1,000 and 10,000 RMB per year. The monks preferred 
the higher paid positions. 
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Chapter Four describes changes in the monks' lives after 1980, 
the year the monastery reopened. The author focuses on the monks' 
quarters, food, clothes, and holidays and specifies the changes and 
reasons for each. For example, most monastery windows were covered 
with paper in the 1980s. However, in 1996, monks began building 
glass-enclosed porches that made the rooms warmer and helped dry 
clothing more quickly. After the monastery had electricity, the monks 
increasingly chose to cook with electricity. The monks then reduced 
the number of rooms they had because they no longer needed space to 
store fuel. In 2015, the monastery built a six-fioor-apartment building 
sponsored by the leader of Zi ling (Xining) City and the local 
government. Aware of an apartment's advantages, the monks 
increasingly wanted their own apartment. 

In the 1980s, some monks died from eating spoiled dry meat 
and old dry noodles. The monastery subsequently bought a large 
refrigerator. Monks were then able to cook using raw meat rather than 
only dried meat. In 2006, most monks stopped eating meat in the 
tshogs chen 'du khang 'central prayer assembly hall' to reduce the 
slaughter of animals and reduce food expenses, since vegetables cost 
less than meat. 

In the 1980s, all the monks wore white smad g.yogs 'lower 
garment worn by monks' with a piece of red cloth along the bottom 
edge, because it was inexpensive. Once life conditions improved after 
1990, monks purchased red smad g.yogs and no longer wore white 
smad g.yogs. 

The monks have several annual holidays. The longest lasts for 
two months in summer. One holiday coincides with the time of class 
promotion in the monastery. For example, the day that monks are 
promoted, they serve mang ja to other monks. They also spend time 
chatting and teasing each other at a nearby stream. However, as living 
conditions improved, they began to travel and visit other monasteries 
in Mtsho sngon and Gansu provinces. 

Chapter Five discusses changes in education. In 2001, the 
monastery established a primary school which taught Tibetan, Chinese, 
English, and Tibetan calligraphy. Later, math was added to better 
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educate future gnyer pa. An example of a change in classroom 
behavior is that monks used to prostrate to the teachers three times at 
the beginning and end of classes. This is no longer done by some 
monks because some teachers asked them not to do so. 

In the past, the monks used a sam Ta 'traditional Tibetan 
writing board' that involved lightly covering the surface of a wood 
board with barley flour to practice Tibetan calligraphy. Later, when 
they had learned more, ink and paper were used. The sam Ta is no 
longer used. 

Chapter Six discusses changes in the monastery economy. In 
the past, the most difficult monastery tasks were those of the gnyer pa, 
who were responsible for obtaining food for many ja through 
community solicitations. Monks were generally reluctant to be gnyer 
pa, and there was also an awareness that soliciting from community 
members caused hardship. In 1987, a shop was opened in the 
monastery that proved successful. The monastery then opened a 
second shop, a restaurant, a vegetable shop, a tailor shop, a copy shop, 
stopped eating meat in the monastery's prayer assembly hall, and 
began loaning money at interest to locals. As the monastery became 
independent economically, it no longer relied on community 
donations. 

Chapter Seven discusses the advantages and disadvantages of 
the changes at the monastery. Not eating meat in the prayer assembly 
hall reduced monastery expenses, and was considered more 
"Buddhist." Disadvantages included the use of cell phones, which led 
monks to spend less time on study. Previously, a common conversation 
topic for monks centered on those who were outstanding scholars; 
however, a main topic today is wealthy monks or those with rich 
sponsors. Overall, the author asserts that most changes to the 
monastery have more advantages than disadvantages. 

At the end of this chapter, the author imagines what may 
happen in the future; for example, currently about forty monks enter 
the monastery annually and the same number leave and become 
laymen. Consequently, the number of monks will probably decline. 
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The final chapter summarizes the changes and the reasons for 
these changes. Fundamentally, monk life conditions and the 
monastery economy have improved. As the financial situation 
improves, the study of Buddhism declines. 

My critique of this book includes the author using the term glog 
klad khang 'computer room', but not explaining until the end of the 
book that the monks copy texts here. The author also has a tendency 
to repeat background information. 

My experience with A mdo monasteries is that their shop prices 
are higher than similar shops outside the monastery. The food at 
monastery restaurants is often double the price of comparable food in 
other restaurants, either due to the monastery's remote location, 
inconvenient transportation, or to maximize profit. I wonder if this is 
the same for D+hIH tsha Monastery and if so, what do individual 
monks think about this? 

Later, the author mentions vehicles owned by D+hIH tsha 
Monastery. Did the monastery buy them to provide a taxi service for 
the monks and visitors to and from local towns? I spent several 
holidays at Klu tshang Monastery ^ in Mang ra (Guinan) County. 
During my first visit, I took a private taxi that operated between the 
county town and the monastery. Later, however, the monastery bought 
a small van to transport monks and guests, which proved popular 
because the fees were cheap and the van was fast. I was told the 
monastery's taxi service was profitable. 

The author mentioned monks using wood as cooking fuel in the 
past and then switching to cooking with electricity. How did the monks 
warm their quarters? Monasteries that I have visited in Mtsho Iho 
(Hainan) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture used livestock dung as 


1 Rnye dgon bshad sgrub dar rgyas gling and Klu tshang dgon bshad sgmb 
dar rgyas dge 'phel gling are alternative names. This Dge lugs monastery is 
located in Sum mdo (Senduo) Township, Mang ra County, two kilometers 
from the county town. The Fourth Rnye, Bio bzang chos kyi nyi ma (1850- 
1909) founded this monastery in 1889 at the request of four Bdud shul klu 
ba tribes. Also known as Klu tshang bshad sgrub dge 'phel gling, it sits at the 
foot of Hamairi Mountain at an elevation of 3,080 meters (Nian and Bai 
1993:195). See Smith (2017:77) for a photo of the monastery. 
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cooking fuel and also to warm their quarters during the winter, but by 
2012, coal had largely replaced the use of dung. Today, if D+hIH tsha 
Monastery does the same, it could be considered a disadvantage due to 
the strong smell of burning coal masking the odor of smoldering 
incense in the vicinity of Shing khri^ and Kin thang monasteries in 
winter. 

Currently, monasteries are confronting the issue of garbage. A 
monk from Shing khri Monastery told me that in about 1985, people 
walked barefoot in dense grass around the monastery. Today, however, 
broken glass and trash are scattered ever5where. How does garbage 
impact D+hIH tsha Monastery and how does the monastery deal with 
garbage? 

These issues aside, Lhun grub rdo rje's study will interest 
scholars of contemporary Tibetan monasteries. It contributes to 
detailed studies of individual monasteries in China, and how Tibetan 
Buddhist institutions deal with the challenges of change in China. 
Careful description, well-organized points, photographs, and clear 
explanations of changes at the monastery allow the reader to quickly 
grasp the author's ideas. 


1 Located in 'Ba' chu (Bashui) Township in the northeast of 'Ba' (Tongde) 
County, the elevation is 3,200 meters. The third Rdzong sngon incarnation 
bla ma from Bde chen (Diqian) Monastery established this monastery as a 
branch monastery of Bde chen Monastery in 1950. Two abbots were invited 
from the Rnga ba (Aba) area in Sichuan. In 1958, there were seventeen 
monks, forty-five students, and three bla ma. The monastery was closed in 
the same year. In 1983, it was reopened and an abbot was invited from 
Sichuan (Nian and Bai 1993:313-314). Smith (2017:85) writes that this 
Rn5dng ma monastery's full name is 'Bal shing khri dgon thub bstan bshad 
sgrub dar rgyas chos 'khor gling and it had 220 monks. 
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Review: China's New Socialist Countryside: Modernity 

Arrives in the Nu River Valley 

BY Russell Harwood 

Reviewed by Duo Dala (Stobs stag lha International 

Institute of Social Studies, Erasmus University Rotterdam) 


lljfc Russell Harwood. 2014. China's New Socialist Countryside: 
Modernity Arrives in the Nu River Valley. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. 


Over the past two decades, Chinese State led development projects 
such as the "Western Development Campaign" and "Build a New 
Socialist Countryside" have accelerated rapid and potentially 
irreversible economic, social, and cultural transformation in the 
nation's ethnic minority areas. This has caught the attention of 
scholars (Fischer 2008, 2011; Grant 2018; Hillman 2013, Ma 2003, 
and Vasantkumar 2014) and created vibrant debates over the projects' 
rationales and consequences. Based on a case study in Cikai Township, 
Gongshan County, Yunnan Province, China, Russell Harwood 
examines how the implementation and strict enforcement of nine-year 
compulsory education, implementation of environmental 
conservation programs, promotion of outward migration for work, and 
the expansion of social and economic infrastructure projects shape and 
reshape rural communities in western China. He also explores how 
local people engage, adapt and negotiate with these projects. 

This ethnographic study uses household surveys, participant 
observations, and interviews with officials, teachers, parents, students, 
and local farmers. Focusing on three distinct yet interrelated dynamics 
- conservation, education and migration - Harwood interrogates the 
unique relationship between implementation of state-prescribed 


tDuo Dala (Stobs stag lha). 2019. Review: China's New Socialist 
Countryside: Modernity Arrives in the Nu River Valley by Russell 
Harwood. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:554-557. 
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projects and local negotiation in peripheric areas of China today. 
Additionally, he uses Foucault's theory of governmentality (1991) and 
Anthony Gidden's theory of modernity (1990) to frame his overall 
evaluation of social, cultural, and economic transformations at work in 
Gongshan, as well as in every corner of contemporary China. He states: 

the experience of modernity brings with it both transformation and 
disintegration: on the one hand, it promises 'adventure, power, joy, growth, 
transformation of ourselves and the world', and on the other, 'it threatens 
to destroy everything we have, everything we know, everything we are' 
( 189 ). 

He concludes that development policies have contributed to the 
marginalization of traditional agricultural livelihoods and the 
integration of communities with the national market economy and 
reliance on the Chinese Party-state. He further writes that ethnic 
minorities possess agency, although with limited capacity to engage, 
adapt, contest, and negotiate the rapid changes state policies thrust 
upon them. 

This work contributes to existing literature regarding how local 
ethnic minorities in China experience and negotiate state-led projects. 
For instance, Fischer's (2013) work reaches similar conclusions in 
stating that the Tibetans are disempowered and marginalized though 
the process of implementing state subsidized projects. Goldstein et al. 
(2010) find that the "Comfortable Housing Project" aimed at building 
a new socialist countryside in the Tibet Autonomous Region has 
improved the quality of life of herders and farmers. Conversely, Duojie 
Zhaxi (2018) studies the impacts of such projects in a village in Amdo 
through the lens of governmentality and concludes that the project has 
put locals into debt, increased disparity within the village, and 
encouraged consumptive behaviors. Much more work is needed to gain 
a better understanding of the contemporary social, economic, and 
cultural transformation of ethnic regions under the current 
development regime. 
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Harwood concludes by asking two questions: What might a 
more inclusive development model have achieved compared to the 
current authoritarian intervention? How could the opportunities and 
economic fruits of rapid economic growth and development be evenly 
distributed? These questions are not easily answered. Thoughtful 
recommendations for policy and decision makers would have made 
this book even more complete and practical. Overall, however, this 
book's straightforward prose and personal accounts provide important 
insight into the local experience. 
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Jiang yang cai rang it. 2010. Kangbafangshi 
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[Selected Novels Publications]. 320pp. CNii-5296/1 
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Chiangyong Tsering (Patric Burton and Jiang Yuqing 
translators). 2015. The Way of Khams-pa. Beijing 4k 
Zhongyi chubanshe i^ ^]t [China Translation and 
Publishing House]. 268pp. ISBN 978-7-5001-4339-0 
(paperback 35RMB). 


The author, Chiangyong Tsering ('Jam dbyangs tshe ring, 
Jiangyangcairang), was born in Batang, Yushu Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture, Qinghai Province, PR China in 1970. A contemporary 
Tibetan novelist and poet, he studied in the Minority Class of the Lu 
Xun Literary Institute in Beijing and is currently the director of the 
Qinghai Writers' Association. His novels include The Book of Khams- 
pa, Yak's Strolling, The Scattering of Ash, With a Stone in Arms, and 
The Way of Khams-pa. The Way of Khams-pa was published in the 
periodical Selected Novels in 2010 and was translated into English by 
Burton and Jiang (2015).^ Reflecting the life experiences of 
contemporary Tibetans, his works were awarded the 4th, 5*, and 6th 
Qinghai Literature and Art Government Award, the First Qinghai Lake 


tLhamodrolma (Lha mo sgrol ma, Lamaozhuoma). 2019. Review: The Way 
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Literature Award, and the Qinghai Youth Literature Award (Selected 
Novels, 2010:121). 

In the novel's preface, Chiangyong Tsering writes: 

When I was a child, I was the son of my father and mother. When I grew 
up, I found myself the son of the blue sky, the son of the river, and the son 
of the mountains. Many times, when I raise my head under the Plateau 
sky, I realize that the seeds of fate have sprouted in my body. As for the 
writingoff/ie Way of K/iams-pa, it should be regarded as the cause of this 
fate (Selected Novels, 2010:120).i 

The novel describes the life of an agro-pastoral Khams-pa 
village that is experiencing dramatic socioeconomic changes. The work 
is likely set after the Cultural Revolution, as indicated by the freedom 
of religious belief. Village changes echo economic developments 
following China's opening up beginning in the late 1970s. The work 
thus portrays a Khams-pa Tibetan village that goes through critical 
social changes, e.g., the development of infrastructure and the 
increasing availability of modern vehicles, which bring tremendous 
change to people's lives. 

The novel begins with the following scene: Grandpa has lost his 
thockcha {fhog Icags),^ an amulet obtained from some mysterious 
period. Grandpa searches everywhere in the house, but the thockcha is 
nowhere to be found. In the end, he accepts the legend that thockcha 
might vanish into the ground. Consumed by great sorrow and regret. 
Grandpa draws his last breath at the age of seventy-three. That same 
night, a new life, Worma, is born. 

Worma illustrates his family life in his village as he grows up. 
The second child of his family, Worma lives with his father, mother, 
and elder brother. His father and brother drive pack yaks loaded with 
goods to Baqing County Town to sell and exchange. They are also 


1 My translation. 

2 According to Bellezza, thockcha refers to "Tibetan talismans made of 
bronze and meteoric metals dating as far back as the Bronze Age" 
(https://bit.ly/2GkwX6i, accessed 11 July 2019). 
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messengers. The journey from the village to the county town takes a 
couple of days, and they often camp out in the open. Uncertainty and 
danger, such as bears attacking their yaks, are their companions. 

The description of Grandpa, the loss of his thockcha, and his 
death signify a turning point. Although the thockcha, is not explicitly 
described, the writer indicates its special meaning to Grandpa: "This 
thockcha once opened its eyes and quivered on the bosom of Grandpa, 
who said that it had been a witness to his past seventy-three years and 
would remain as long as he lived" (Burton and Jiang, 2015:7).^ After 
the thockcha vanished. Grandpa never woke up. The family did not 
reveal the cause of Grandpa's death because the loss of the thockcha 
would be regarded negatively. As mentioned earlier, the novel opens 
with this scene. The writer does not return to the thockcha until the 
very end of the story. 

The village and Baqing County Town are two different regions 
employed by the writer to show the connection and contrast between 
tradition and modernity. The village symbolizes the traditional while 
the county town denotes the modern. The village is home to mountains 
and mountain deities, barley fields that many generations have worked 
in and passed on farming skills, and elders who guard the area and 
recount legends of Khams-pa. On the contrary, the county town is an 
exciting place with new objects and information. Stronger connections 
between the two areas are created because of such developments as 
roads, electricity, and so on. 

Grandma Namkha is an old widow who lives alone. She is a 
mysterious figure; nobody knows much about her past. She lives in the 
foothills of the sacred Khawa Mountain, which she guards. Spiritual 
peace emanates from the mountain deity, which villagers prostrate to 
from time to time to feel reassured. 

Women without men or families find spiritual support and 
comfort from the mountain and the mountain deity. Noyong Kardo, 
another village widow, later joins Grandma Namkha to guard the 
mountain deity. Noyong Kardo had lived in the village until her only 
daughter left with a man. Grandma Namkha tells her that the place will 


1 1 edited the English. 
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depend on her after she passes away. Noyong Kardo thus finds her 
ultimate purpose in guarding the sacred Khawa Mountain. 

Worma looks up to his smart, capable brother, Nyima, who is 
the expected future village leader. This strong male figure displays 
traditional Khams-pa characteristics of masculinity, a sense of 
responsibility, a strong sense of determination, and courage. Nyima 
follows the older generations in many ways, but he is also curious 
about the outside world. He challenges himself by conquering dangers 
in nature. He goes out at night, looking for a leopard threatening the 
village's safety and is eventually able to shoot it. Nyima killed the 
leopard to eliminate danger, but also to earn the title "Khams-pa." 

He approaches problems in different ways. For instance, when 
most people rely on religious figures and rituals during a severe 
drought, Nyima and some other young men attempt to bring water 
from a nearby snow mountain. Also, he enjoys bringing news and 
stories each time he returns from the county town. Furthermore, 
Nyima is the first villager to move out and live in the county town. 

Director Drolma is an unusual character. It is often men who 
are better educated and more powerful. In this novel, however, it is 
Drolma, a woman who is the Director of the United Front Work 
Department of Baqing County, and who later becomes the governor of 
Baqing County. Director Drolma was originally married to a man in a 
higher position but eventually divorced him because he had an affair 
and cared little about her. Later, Director Drolma falls in love with 
Nyima, and they decide to marry. 

The road construction is finally completed, and Director 
Drolma is promoted to be the governor of Baqing County. She comes 
to the village in a green jeep to meet Nyima's family, which leads some 
to refer to the road as "the Road of Love." After spending a night at 
Nyima's home, Drolma and Nyima leave for the county town. As he 
leaves, Nyima takes the leopard skin on the wall and the family's 
treasured heirloom knife under his pillow. These two objects have 
special meaning to N5dma as a Khams-pa. Although N5dma left the 
village, the place that most people thought he would take charge of, 
nothing much changes. Nyima becomes a father and works as the 
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wiring team chief at the power plant in Baqing. Worma realizes his 
brother did not change; only his lifestyle changed. 

Worma grows up, and it is time for him to marry. Worma's 
wedding is important for the family, who decide to renovate their old 
house before proposing marriage. The old house is demolished with 
help from village friends and relatives. When rebuilding, Worma finds 
the thokcha in the dust by happenstance, which brings joy, excitement, 
and hope. The story ends with Worma's mother sa5dng: 

'Son, it is your grandpa. He asked it to return to you!' Mother's voice 
sounded like a flag flapping in the wind. A long sigh escaped from her 
throat. I came close to her, and Mother placed the red string around my 
neck and covered her eyes with her hands. Nobody knew if she was in 
tears... Everybody saw the thokcha, the heavenly metal brought to earth 
by a flash of lightning, quivering on my chest, where it opened its eye that 
had long been covered by darkness (Burton and Jiang 2015, 268).^ 

The thokcha's reappearance signifies the continuation of 
traditional life. The novel depiction of the intersection of tradition and 
modernity suggests that despite modernity changing the traditional 
world in this Khams-pa village, key traditional values and elements 
remain. 

The English version of the novel follows the original work. 

The novel is successful in showing the traditional aspects of 
Tibetan life as well as changes to that life brought by modern 
developments. Nevertheless, the linear storyline avoids conflict and 
complex dynamics that modern alterations bring to local traditional 
worlds. Those interested in traditional Tibetan life and contemporary 
changes at the grassroots level will find the novel of value. 


1 1 edited the English. 
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Paul J Silvia. 2018. How to Write a Lot: A Practical 
Guide to Productive Academic Writing (2"<i 
ed). Washington, DC: American Psychological 
Association, 2018. 110pp. ISBN-io:i433829738; ISBN- 
13:978-1433829734 (paperback 14.81USD). 


In the well-received first edition of How to Write a Lot, Paul Silvia, the 
Lucy Spinks Keker Excellence Professor at the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro (in 2019),^ addresses the challenges of 
academic writing, arguing that writing does not require innate skills 
but specific tactics and actions. Not focused on how to write stunning 
sentences or paragraphs without grammatical mistakes, the book 
seeks to inspire productively and overcome bad writing habits. Silvia 
synthesizes students' and professors' challenges from a psychological 
perspective and suggests useful strategies to ultimately achieve 
productive writing. 

Similar to King (2000) and Zinsser (2001) that Silvia 
acknowledges in the introduction, writing is tough, and many scholars 
struggle to write after conducting extensive research. Writing is not a 
unique talent, but a skill that improves with practice. Universities 
generally do not systematically teach writing, in contrast to research 
skills, which are offered using a methodological approach. Instead, 
universities seem to assume students will learn from their advisors. 
While certain departments may offer writing classes, the focus is on 
specific writing style. 

Chapter Two tackles barriers to writing that scholars face, e.g., 
"I can't find time to write." "I would write more if I could just find big 


+Lugyal Bum (Klu rgyal 'bum, Lijiaben). 2019. Review: How to Write a 
Lot by Paul J Silvia. Asian Highlands Perspectives 58:564-567. 

1 https://bit.ly/2ZscgwF, accessed 3 August 2019. 
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blocks of time." While seemingly a reasonable excuse in academia, 
Silvia points out that the word "find" is specious, i.e., teachers do not 
find time to teach because they have a teaching schedule. Therefore, a 
solution is to make a schedule for writing and stick to it. 

A second fallacious barrier is "I need to do more analyses first." 
"I need to read a few more articles." Many unproductive writers recite 
this mantra and ultimately do not write. Hence, it is vital to do relevant 
reading and analyses during your scheduled time. "Writing time" 
embraces these activities as they are part of the writing process. A third 
barrier is, "I need a new computer, a better desk, a nice chair to write 
a lot," which Silvia interrogates by sharing his productive writing 
habits. Lacking facilities is not a good excuse for not writing a lot as 
pen and paper are always available. 

A final barrier is certain writers say they write when they are 
inspired to do so. Silvia refutes this idea by appl5dng the results of an 
experimental study that found people who write with inspiration write 
much less than the people who write in a scheduled writing time (Boice 
1990), emphasizing the value of a writing schedule to write a lot and to 
be a productive writer. 

Motivational tools are introduced in Chapter Three. A list of 
writing projects is not essential while setting a writing goal; however, 
having a concrete goal for each writing day is critical. It is also vital to 
prioritize writing projects according to urgency and importance. 
Professors and graduate students may have different priorities, and it 
is unlikely that they lack writing projects. 

Monitoring the writing progress contributes to writing a lot 
because it enhances motivation and concentration on writing. Silvia 
shares how he uses Excel to monitor his writing progress by recording 
how much he wrote each day, a method that helped him write 
productively. Silvia suggests rewarding yourself when you meet your 
writing goal. At the end of Chapter Three, Silvia states that academic 
writers, unlike poets and novelists, do not get "writer's block." If an 
academic writer says, they cannot write, for this reason, it is sa5dng 
they cannot write simply because they are not writing. 
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Organizing a writing group is an excellent way to get writers to 
work on writing projects. Chapter Four details how to set a writing 
group with five components. The first component is to set concrete, 
short-term goals, and monitor progress. The writing goal should be 
specific, not abstract or vague, and thus hard to track. Group members 
should complete the target before the next meeting. A second 
component is to adhere to the writing goal. Otherwise, members may 
waste time on unrelated topics in the writing group. Thirdly, those who 
made an achievement should be informally rewarded, and those who 
are struggling should be supported. 

In Chapter Five, tips for improving the quality of academic 
writing are given. The purpose of articles is to deliver ideas and 
findings, not to amaze readers by using unusual words and wordy 
phrases. Silvia illustrates how to improve writing by choosing better 
words in the context of certain punctuation and how to avoid the 
passive voice and limp expressions. Silvia suggests writing first and 
revising later because they are different writing process that should be 
practiced at different times. Otherwise, writing will be unproductive. 

Chapters Six and Seven deal with how to write journal articles 
and books. The first part of Chapter Six (on journals) discusses the 
structure of journal articles and how to write each section. The second 
part engages how to submit journal articles and advise on how to deal 
with rejection and resubmission of a journal article. Silvia points out 
that publishers reject most articles (the acceptance rate is twenty 
percent). 

Writing a book (Chapter Seven), like writing a journal article, 
is to generate texts, but requires more time. Silvia's studies of why 
people write books suggest that many authors claim it is a way to learn 
a topic. Some scholars are interested in conve5dng the complexity of 
their research, while others want to publish a book. Silvia offers three 
ways to write productively. First, find a productive coauthor because it 
is fun and practical to work on a book with the right person. Next, 
discuss the structure of the book and what to include with your 
coauthor. Finally, stick to your schedule and write daily. Some authors 
suggest writing from Chapter Two and work on the preface and first 
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chapter later. Book writers also should monitor their writing progress. 
As an example, the author describes how he monitored the writing of 
his last book. Finally, Silvia shares how to find a publisher. He explains 
that publishing a scholarly book is relatively easy because they have 
stable markets, such as universities, libraries, and college courses. 

Chapter Eight, a new chapter in the second edition, concerns 
writing grant and fellowship applications. Steps of writing a proposal 
are provided. Challenges of first proposals are acknowledged. Silvia 
employs elephant and seahorse imagery. The former seriously work on 
a single project to make it successful while seahorses produce multiple 
proposals at the same time and send to various potential sponsors. 
Though you compete for a grant with famous scholars in the same field, 
it is vital to realize that reviewers select the best among the proposals. 
Consequently, a great proposal has a chance of being funded. Silvia 
also introduces the differences in various grants in the humanities and 
science fields. Lastly, he suggests writing articles and books is a good 
option instead of wasting time working on grant proposals if a grant is 
unnecessary. Publishers of good manuscripts and books can be found, 
but a good grant proposal generally cannot be published. 

This book inspired me, particularly chapters Two and Three, 
which helped me write more productively. Readers interested in 
writing journal articles and books would benefit from chapters Six and 
Seven. Finally, I reviewed Silvia's work by practicing his advice and 
strategies and highly recommend this book to those interested in 
academic writing. 
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'II Nyagrong Minyag, an Endangered Language of 

Western China. Honolulu: University of Hawai'i at Manoa. 

Doctoral dissertation, xiv, 137 p [ https://bit.ly/2PpCV7Z, 
Vi. accessed 25 September 2018]. 

John Van Way's dissertation. The Phonetics and Phonology of 
Nyagrong Minyag, an Endangered Language of Western China 
provides a compact, yet in-depth description of the sound system of 
Nyagrong Minyag, a Gyalrongic Horpa language of the Trans- 
Himalayan (Tibeto-Burman, Sino-Tibetan) language family spoken by 
ethnic Tibetans in western Sichuan, China. In diachronic research of 
Trans-Himalayan, the Gyalrongic languages are estimated to play a 
role comparable to that of Sanskrit in Indo-European studies (Jacques 
2017:588). The Horpa languages, however, have only recently 
garnered more of the attention that they deserve. Van Way's 
dissertation forms a part of this ongoing new wave of Horpa research 
and constitutes a welcome addition in shedding more light on these 
languages, many of which are currently becoming endangered (see e.g., 
Tunzhi 2017 for the state of Stau). 

Reflecting the current focus on collaboration and 
bidirectionality between the researcher and the language community, 
the dissertation forms a part of a larger partnership project in which 
the author and community members work towards language 
preservation. The present work focusing on phonetics and phonology 
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begins with an introduction (1-15) and methodology (16-30). This is 
followed by an overview of the phonemic system (31-55) and a chapter 
dedicated to syllables, phonotactics, and related phonological 
processes (56-74). Nyagrong Minyag exhibits the typologically rare 
phenomena of aspirated fricatives and uvularized vowels. 
Consequently, the author dedicates two separate chapters to the 
phenomena of frication (75-91) and uvularization (92-127). The 
conclusion (128-131) both summarizes the central findings of the 
dissertation and highlights remaining questions that can primarily be 
addressed by working with more consultants and through new 
experiments in future research. 

Glossonyms have been a problematic aspect of Trans- 
Himalayan research (Thurgood 2003:4). Horpa studies are currently 
moving from often pejorative or meaningless exonyms into 
glossonyms preferred and identifiable by the speaker communities 
(see Thunzhi 2017 for an argument for "rTa'u" in lieu of other 
alternatives for the variety of Central Horpa spoken primarily in 
rTa'u/Daofu County). Against this backdrop, the author chooses the 
term Nyagrong Minyag for the focus language. As mere Minyag (Muya), 
could easily be confused with the separate Minyag language, the 
adopted term that also combines the topon5mi Nyagrong likely 
constitutes the best option for future reference to this language in 
linguistic literature. When discussing the macro-level genealogical 
affiliation of Nyagrong Minyag, the author opts for the term Sino- 
Tibetan that has come under increasing debate in recent years (van 
Driem 2008, Owen-Smith and Hill 2014). 

China is moving towards a widespread loss of languages, 
especially in the Tibetosphere (Roche 2017:24). Nyagrong Minyag 
exemplifies the current situation and appears highly vulnerable. The 
whole language community of approximately 1,000 speakers will be 
relocated due to the construction of a dam for a hydroelectric project. 
This will surely lead to disruption of language transmission. Since all 
Nyagrong Minyag speakers are bilingual in the local prestige language, 
Nyagskad, even a minor relocation in the region will accelerate a 
language shift among Nyagrong Minyag speakers. Viewed against this 
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backdrop, Van Way's description is very timely and a valuable 
permanent record of an extremely vulnerable language. 

Regrettably, phonological descriptions of endangered 
languages have often been based on few sources that, not infrequently, 
are limited to a single speaker. Aware of this trend, Ladefoged 
(2003:14-15) advises a fieldworker to ideally record half a dozen 
speakers from both sexes to accurately reveal the phonetic 
characteristics of a language. For the main word list. Van Way uses 
recordings from seven female and thirteen male speakers, setting a 
high standard for fieldwork practices. Due to outsiders' limited access 
to the speech community in a politically sensitive area, the author 
collected the source materials through a visiting native collaborator. 
This imposed certain limitations on the work, e.g., the nature of the 
recordings. 

Van Way reports on the difficulty of recording lexical items in 
carrier frames minimizing list intonation and other effects distorting 
suprasegmental features, such as intonation, resulting in excluding 
these phonological topics in the present work. Pitch and tonal 
phenomena play a crucial role in understanding the diachrony of 
Horpa languages. Also, while Sun (to appear) describes Nyagrong 
Minyag as a tonal language. Van Way finds no evidence for contrastive 
phonemic tone. Suprasegmental features thus remain to be researched 
in more detail in future Nyagrong Minyag scholarship. 

With forty-two phonemic consonants and seven phonemic 
vowels, Nyagrong Minyag phonology closely aligns with previous 
phonological work on Horpa languages (see Vanderveen 2015 for Stau). 
In addition to minimal pair and near minimal pair sets, the author uses 
palatograms and linguograms together to provide further evidence for 
the phonological interpretation, greatly corroborating his arguments. 
As a result. Van Way's description is likely the most detailed 
phonological analysis of any rGyalrongic language at present. In 
addition to figure 3.1.3. illustrating the density plots of midpoints of 
vowels with normalization, a vowel table with frequencies listed could 
also have been included in the work. Of the vowels /i, y, u, a, e, 0, a/, 
/y/ has by far the lowest frequency and thus is of particular interest. 
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Based on figure 3.1.3., it seems that the phoneme could be rather 
interpreted as central, yet from the viewpoint of central phoneme 
ratios (Crothers 1978), the resulting system would be typologically 
rarer. Also, Van Way finds no vowel harmony in Nyagrong Minyag, a 
feature proposed to exist in Stau (Gates 2017passim), but pla5dng only 
a limited role in Geshiza (personal fieldwork). 

Complex consonant clusters characterize many Gyalrongic 
languages, and Nyagrong Minyag neatly reflects this tendency. In its 
syllable structure, the language exhibits the maximal form CCCCW. 
Established terms 'preinitial', and 'initial' are used in the work in their 
special meanings in Gyalrongic studies. While two-member consonant 
clusters are treated exhaustively, discussion on other cluster types 
remains at the level of illustrations. Discovering and listing all 
consonant clusters will undoubtedly remain a challenging task in the 
documentation of Horpa languages, not least because some 
combinations appear only in "phonological hapax legomena" of a 
single lexical item, often in an obscure semantic domain facing the risk 
of oblivion. Consequently, new clusters are occasionally discovered 
even in better known Gyalrongic languages. Nevertheless, as Lai 
(2017:56-79) illustrates in the context of Wobzi Khroskyabs, instances 
of complex clusters have many underlying restrictions and also 
frequently result from derivation, which makes the daunting task of 
their mapping more reasonable in the future. 

In clustered environments, Nyagrong Minyag nasals assimilate 
regressively into the following consonant. Van Way, however, 
discovers exceptions to this general tendency, for instance [iqtg'’i] 
'snake', [rgdzo] 'saliva'. For these instances an underlying form with 
two pre-initial consonants are proposed, one labiodental and one nasal: 
/fatg**!/ and /fndzo/. The two preinitial consonants consequently 
mutate into a single surface form. While this hypothesis adequately 
describes the synchronic, language-internal phonology of Nyagrong 
Minyag, an alternative explanation for the phenomenon is also 
possible in light of comparative Horpa data. In Geshiza, a related 
Horpa language, two distinct nasal preinitials exist. In addition to an 
archiphonemic abstract nasal preinitial N- that assimilates 
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regressively into the following consonant, the language also has a 
preinitial m- that retains its place of articulation without assimilation 
under all circumstances: mp^i 'snake', m(hd(rji) 'saliva'. Seen from a 
comparative perspective, it can be alternatively hypothesized that the 
aberrant Nyagrong Minyag instances reflect a historical preinitial type 
that is disappearing from the phonotactic system of the language. 

In addition to aspirational contrasts in plosives, Nyagrong 
Minyag also has three aspirated fricatives: /s‘\ f’, I'V- These sounds are 
typologically rare; for instance, based on an initial survey, Craioveanu 
(2013) found that aspirated fricatives appear in only two to three 
percent of the world's languages. Importantly, Van Way observes that 
aspirated fricatives exhibit a trend of slightly lower overall pitch. From 
a diachronic viewpoint, this provides valuable material for analyzing 
the interconnectedness of tone, aspiration, and phonation type in 
Horpa languages. 

In conclusion. Van Way's dissertation on Nyagrong Minyag 
constitutes a contribution with lasting value. In addition to linguists 
working with Tran-Himalayan languages, it is recommended for 
researchers with phonological, phonetic, and typological orientations. 
It is hoped that this initial step in Nyagrong Minyag will be 
complemented by materials describing and analyzing other aspects of 
the language, for the benefit of both the language and research 
communities. 
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